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MiSs. LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 

By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
—_—_——g@—————_ 
CHAPTER XVL 
A GOOD MORNING’S WORK, 


T looked upon his brow—no sign 

Of guilt or fear was there; 
He stood up proudly in that hoar, _ 

When others might despair. 
He had the power: in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy— 

A spirit that could dare . 
The deadliest form that death could take, 
And dare it for the daring’s sake. 

E. Landon. 


Asout noon on the day on which the events just 
described transpired, a cab stopped in a very narrow, 
very dark, and not in any respect inviting lane in 
Walbrook. y 

It was not an artery, this wretched lane; it was a 
mere vein in the anatomy of the city, yet it inspired 
the citizens with profound respect, not because it 
was narrow, or dark, or dirty, perhaps—though the 
city mind is conservative in its love for these qualities 
—bu‘ because every man who lived in it was either 
rich himself or the cause of riches in others. 

The houses were, for the most part, mere nests of 
Offices. + 

On gloomy days—and those bright enough else- 
where were gloomy here—you saw gaslights flaring 
from five-story attics, and “gaslights streaming up 
through ground-glass patches from the cellars. And 
these lights told their tale. They showed that, from 
Toof to basement, every house was let in, distinct 
Tooms, each one pertaining to some different person— 
merchant, lawyer, bill-broker, as the case may be— 
Pee each devoted to the one purpose of making 

oney. 

The building at the door of which the cab. stopped 
was neither better nor worse than the rest. 

On either side the ever: door there was painted 
© list of names, so dang, tant there. wee hardly apace 
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[AN UNEXPECTED SHOT.] 


for them, and this showed that the occupants were 
very numerous. 

The list immediately engaged the attention of the 

rson who sprang from the cab, and who, hav- 
ing somewhat nervously run his eye down the names, 
stopped at that of “Mr. Walmesley Dyott, third 
floor,”. and then immediately plunged into the 
house. 

It was @ young man with peculiar coloured hair, 
dark, neither black nor brown ; and with a frizzy mous- 
tache of the same odd tint. His complexion was of a 
deep olive hue, and, agreeing with it, his eyebrows and 
eyelashes, were black. The latter were very long, 
and when the lids were drooped they hid the fact that 
the eyes, in singular contrast, were of a bright blue. 
The bearing of the man was gentlemanly, aad for the 
rest, he was dressed in deep mourning. 

The name on the doorpost was repeated in white 
letters on a black door, on the third floor, and a smart 
rap caused the door itself to open as if by magic, moved 
by invisible hands. 

The youngman walked in. 

An elderly gentleman with very white hair, a rosy, 
port-wine face, a waist of some forty inches in girth, 
and no legs tos) of, stood warming his back and 
hands by the office fire. 

This was Mr. Walmsley Dyott, an , affable 
man, who was ae with his three head 
clerks, who all sat on tall, attenuated stools, and were 
all at the moment sniggering over some small joke 
with which the principal had favoured them. 

As the stranger entered, the old gentleman bridged 
his nose with a double gold eye-glass, and not recog- 
nizing the face, was about to trot off into his private 
office. 

“Beg pardon,” said the intruder, “Mr. Dyott, I 
think?” 

“ Yes, at your service. I’venot the pleasure——” 

“Tn the matter of Protheroe,” said the other sug- 


“ Yes.” 
“ Walk in, then. Happy to see you. Was reading 
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your letter only this morning. Curious taiag, sir, if 
all right—very curious and very sad.” 

They had by this time passed into the private office, 
where there was also a bright fire, with two old 


fashioned, high-back chairs before it. One of these 
the lawyer took, the other he offered to his visitor. 

“ Now,” he said, “ let me hear all about it.” 

“ You are aware,” said the stranger, “ that it is now 
eleven months since your client, Mr. Arnold Roydon 
Protheroe, quitted Calcutta, on his return to Europe— 
he had made a fortune, and tired of business, I sup- 
pose, he made up his mind to seek his own country, 
and end his days here.” 

“You forget,” interposed the lawyer. “It was the 
state of his health which obliged him to come home.” 

Leveson gasped, asif not knowing what to answer. 

“ Ah, yes, his health was very bad,” he ventured to 
say, “‘and that no doubt led him to form the idea of 
spending some time on the continent before he came 
home. I imagine he went about a good deal, didn’t 
he?” 

“ Well, he was at Paris when he sent the bulk of his 
goodson—I have them carefully warehoused—I after- 
wards had letters from him at Dresden, at Munich, and 
other places.” 

“ And the last—where was that from? ” 

“Tis here,” said the lawyer; and he rose and 
fetched a bundle of letters carefully tied round with 
red tape. “From Strasburg, and it is in this that he 
mentions his intention of having a peep at the Black 
Forest.” 

Again the visitor’s manner became strange. 

That allusion to the Black Forest did not seem 
particularly agreeable to him. 

“ What was the date of that? "he asked, 

“ The 28th of September, last year.” 

“ And that was the very latest communication with 
which your client favoured you?” asked Leveson 
with some trepidation. 

Mr. Dyott ran over the papers with his thumb. 

“T think so—no, by the way, there is this brief 
note,” he said at length ; “I'd put it at the beginning 
instead of the ead. This is from Baden, The date ig 
much later, Oct. 14th, He mentions the Alps ag the, 
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point toward which he wks betring ©n his hhome-| “Disti 7 another time. Well, then there remains ¢ 


ward course—by the way that \notéls very badly 
written. - ; ; 
“ Do you think so?” 
Leveson’s teeth chattered, 
“Yes; the poor fellow’s hand was evidently shaky. 


Ginner pr'aps. 

It was with a thick, hollow, and by no means cheerful 
laugh that the stranger acknowledged this pleasantry. 
Then the features went back suddenly, almost spas- 
modically, into their grave, set expression. 

“IT asked about that letter,” he said, “because I 
thought it possible Mr. Protheroe might have written 
you, as he did me, on quitting Strasb I should 
explain that I was at the time in Paris. I had written 
to Mr. Protheroe to say that I was in Europe, I left 
India a month after he did, so that it would afford me 
much pleasure to meet him. ly was that he 
was going on to the Alps, and seauld ‘be yy to meet 
me at Chamouni. I was to be thereby the 16th Oct. 
I think I have the letter.” 

The young man drew a ,packaitof letters from his 
pocket. Some of them,@s theawyer’s quick eye 
detected, were in the bawa of his client, Protherse; | 


but the letter sought them. f 


of the story. Gi 
Chamouni at thettime. 
cult for me togget the vwas 






















laid up for# memth, e time offer 

well that I gmve any ght tomy 

dearest frieglf ana your elient, heroe. I 
cied it strampgetthat he hailmetwriitten to me; butthen 


de was travelling, and one @onealt fancy letter-wai } 


at such atime. Besides,dkew @onld he suppose th j 
I should stay long ata Parisian hotel?” | 

“Pxactly. He kmew f yourilnas?” 

“Nothing. At Jast I to grow unemay. TZ) 
wrote to you—I wrote to than kers ;—but@os¢het. 
I would I ‘could Jearn This result I cam 
municated to my father when I »wrote home #p Gal- | 
cntta. My father, Dighg@sevason, was, as 1 explaieedl | 
to you, one of the @mmmitems do the will. Bare =) 
could receive a reply, mares Auvtter informed amp “Ghat 
my poor father wasmompere.” 


Tears—palpable teame—anelied up esto to sages | 


the young man, 
He passed the back @f @iis anf moress ‘his tearful 


eyes. 

And through two of ee fingers the tearful 
eyes watched the effect @f @he pantomime on the 
rubicund face of the lawyer. The effect was geod. 
It was all that was to be desired. 

So he proceeded. 

“In spite of my natural grief, and the strong ties 
which recalled me to India, I determined to devote a 
week to finding out what had become of the wan- 
derer. I started for Chameuni, since it was the last 
place to. which I could trace him, and on arriving there 
a harrowing scene awaited me. On the very day of 
my arrival, the mountaineers had succeeded in rescuing 
the body of a man from ene of the fissures or crevasses 
in the mountains, into which he had fallen, during a 
storm, six weeks before. It was impossible to recog- 
nize the face of the man thus disentombed from be- 
neath the snow ; but there were cireumstances which 
left little doubt on my mind as to the identity of the 


The lawyer changed his position. He was growing 
interested, 

“Tndeed ! ” he said. 

“The circumstances,” pursued the other, “ were 
simply these. I learned that it was an Englishman— 
an elderly man, who had, contrary to the advice of the 
guides, insisted on ascending the mountain, to a cer- 
tain easy distance, and had unfortunately dropped 
through a treacherous layer of snow down a crevice 
of unknown depth. In the books this Eyglishman had 
described himself as Mr. Arnold ; 1 saw the name in 
his handwriting. What more natural than that he 
should have travelled under his first rather than his 
third name?” 

“ He might have done it, certainly,” said Dyott, 

“Clearly, But we have not to cast about for proofs 
of identification like these. With the body of the 
deceased, and evidently belonging to him, but d 
from his rotting clothes, were.certain relics. pro- 
duce them.” 

A nervous, tremulous hand thrust into the side- 
pocket of the mau, brought out a packet, which he laid 
upon the table, 

This he proceeded to open. 

** See,” he said, “ here is, first, a watch. It is mas- 
sive Prey fifty guineas, at least; and inside the 
case there are these words: ‘To A. R. P., froma few 
friends. Calcutta, 1820.” “ A 

“That is the poor fellow's watch ! ” said Mr. Dyott ; 
“there can be no question about it, And the chain, I 
have seen him wear.” 


“T am 
way Tor what must be done, and’ co tes-the evi- 
dence which.these things afford. Here, in addition, is 
a gold. snaff-box, same initials. This alse ‘was & pte- 
sentation, of an earlier date. See, also a geld tooth- 


pick, signet-ring, initials in cypher on it, and pocket‘ 
But the 


corkscrew. strongest piece of evidence re- 
mains. Here is a small tin-case, and it contains the 
actually used by our poor friend-” 

With a sigh of relief at having got on so well thus 
far, Leveson handed the lawyer the passport, and sat 
watching him as he read it. 

“ This puts anend to all deubt ! ” said Dyott, when 
he had ceased reading. 

“T knew you would say so! ” was the reply. 

“ And what astion do you wish me to take on this ?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Let me firstadd that I caused the remains of the 
friend whom I 80 respected to be interred in the little 
graveyatéof Chamouni,and that I immediately set out 
fer Engiwed. A return of the fever which attacked 

Paris has prevented my calling:on you before, 

offering you a full explanation of how matters 

yetend. Itdevery necessary, I suppose, that semething 
sbenld bedone? ” 


“Zhe will mustie administered to.” 
) aa tain it from India?” 
ame = copy transmitted to me at the 


made: 
simple statement this, yet it greatly per- 
singular young man. It was very difficult 
} sit-still in his chair asthe 
bout, an@found his keys andiest them again, 

y unlocked in-box inscribed ‘‘ Protheroe,” 
out a cradkling sheet of paréhment. 

is the date of that?” asked Leveson, with 
indifference. 


2846.” 





‘hiseyewni.a flush inte nis chock elbat bas ee 


mentous questions. : 





; will, portion 

‘of no value; but reading out, boldly and fairly, 
such passages as he knew would interest his listener. 

The property of the lost man seemed large, as set 
ferth in the document; whether it remained so was a 
point for the executers to ascertain. 

“Two persons seem to have been appointed execu- 
tors,” said Dyott. “ There is Richard Oldridge, of the 
firm of Oldridge, Peakridge, and Kempe, Calcutta ; 
and the other, your late father, Digby Leveson, or his 
representative—that would be yourself.” 

“Yes. Iam’his heir—his ‘only son, By the way, 
as a matter of form, I may show you the newspaper 
announcement of my father’s death. This is cut from 
the Times.” 

The young man produced ‘from his pocket-book a 
half-sheet of note-paper, in the middle of which had 
‘been pasted a cutting from a newspaper, Which he now 
read. It was in these words: 

“At Calcutta, on the 25th March, Digby Leveson, 
Esq., of Manchester, England, in ‘the 63rd year of ‘his 

e,” 

“T recollect,” said Dyott, as the other read this, “the 
name struck me when the death was advertised. and I 
suppose your object in coming to me is that we may 
set to. werk to prove the will, realise, pay the legacies, 
and so forth. There are no instructions about the 
funeral in the will, I see, or that would have been the 
first ‘thing te see to as executor.” 


for being on the spot, I took the readiest means of 
disposing of the body, and it would have been any- 
thing but pleasant to have had to disinter it from its 
grave in Switzerland, and bring‘it here for burial, had 
such keen the poor fellow’s wish.” 

“Well,” said Dyott, “you'll write to Oldridge:” 

“T have done so.” 

“Already? ‘Very good; we shall have the answer 
wll the sooner. Meanwhile ‘the death bad’ better be 
advertised to apprize the relatives of wliat ‘has hap- 
mya There are only ‘two mentioned in the will. 

here’s Palmer, the nephew ——” 

“It’s of little use‘to advertise so ‘far as he is con- 
cerned,” interrupted the executer. 

“Indeed! Why?” ; 

“He has not been heard of for years. He wandered 
away, you know, on the continent, ‘fell inte all sorts 
of bad courses, tarned brigand aid I don’t'know what. 
Was last seen in a soldier’s uniform in Bekemia—and 
there’s every reason to suppose that he was shot for 
desertion.” 

“You've heard this?” 





“You can identify that, eh?” 


‘to hear that, beeause it smaothes ‘the |, Norman, his wife's daughter.” 





Nags 





owet, with «cold dew that ror aan the. 


“T am glad,” was the answer, “to find that it isso; | 


ertrude 
Ard that rertinds me,”-said Dyott;+ . 
wife?” i Who was his 
“Some Inilian widow, I believe,” replied the other, 

’ 


“T presume so. I never heard. She is not =e 


tioned in the will.” 

“and the danghter. “Where is‘she ? ” ‘ 

“ At a school at Brighton—Mrs. Larkall’s, | have 
the address somewhere. I will write to her. Thera 
will be time enough for you to make an official com- 
maunication when the will is proved.” 

So it was arranged. Other details were talked over 
and then the young man took his leave of the unsus. 
picious lawyer, who resumed what appeared to be his 
chief occupation, that of warming his back by his 
office fire. ‘ 

Leveson no sooner left the house than he jumped 
into a cab, Then he pulled down the blinds, and 
began rubbing his hands. 

“So that’s well over!” he muttered. “ I’ve dreaded 
to face that ordeal for months. I did think I never 
could do it; and yet how easy it was! I thought to 
meet a fellow with an eye like an Old Bailey lawyer's 
and a forty-horse power of cross-examination, and ho 
turns out to be a very jamb, net even in woll's 
clothing! Once or ¢wieeS was mearly floored ; but 


l'd well studied the T owas ‘to tell—and thos 
trinkets gave it such , y- The man's 
own jewels! How: ‘Dyott:suspected how they'i 


“been come by. AIT ‘to-do new is to trump up 
a power-of-atterne: ‘to act for Okiridgs 
and take care to prowe the and get the money 
befere the announcement in the Times can got out to 
2 emt etenilaiten G 

cab : 1 ardens. 
Leveson jamped out, dsthsimedlf in with a key 














-eoat, mecktie and collar. There was. small mahogany 
ywase on the dressing-table, full of bottles. From the 


|-set he selected one which contained a colourless fluid, 


Some of this he poured inte. a-ginas, and then, with an 
old sil ief, gueqeeded.tecub it into his hair, 
eyebrows and 

Under this process: 1 
colour—te grew : 

Next he tore off the moustache with his finger and 
thumb, for it was false and only stuck upon the upper 
lip. Having done this, he poured out a wash-hand 
basinful of water and plunged his head and face into 
it, rubbing all vigorously with.a large sponge. As 
the result of this, and the application of rough towels, 
hair and face alike assumed an entirely different hue. 

“ Capital! ” he exclaimed, a3 he looked in tlhe glass, 
“it’s cost me a small fortune to gét*togetler the 
things for this transformation; but it’s perfect; all 
except the eyes. Why shouldn't they be changed? The 
Calabar bean would reduce or expand the pupils, and 
so alter the expression, but net the colour. I'vo hali 
a mind to try that next time. Now for my own 
clothes and I shall feel myself again. ‘It’s capital, 
though; capital!” ; 

We may leave the gentleman completing his 
singular toilet. It is enough to say that about an 
hour later a handseme young man, with light bait, 
blue eyes, and a costume remarkable for its elegance, 
lounged out of this house, and strolled away into the 


park. 
That young man was Roland Hernshaw. 


to change 





CHAPTER XVIL 
BETWEEN THE WOLF'S EYES. 
‘A sudden thought, and‘in that thought ween tt 
y 

They feel his heart—no motion there ; 

They feel his lips—no breath. 
Courace is a quality we all admire. 
Yet it is the lowest-of the higher qualities of ou 

nature, and is the most common of them, At best it 
hardly rises tothe dignity of a virtue, and at worst It 
degenerates ‘into so ing very likes vio. 
Virtue or vice—whichever form it ‘took in him— 
Roland Hernshaw hada full measure of this quality. 
Nothing frightened him—nething held him back irom 


Southey. 


‘| his set purpose. “Diffieulties mig lit:induce him te tke 


fresh paths to reach ‘his ‘but they could not ture 

him ‘back, or make him give up what he had set his 

mind upon accomplishing. ; 
Courage had placed him in the position le ocoupid: 
And see what it now moved pli 

strange means, he had possessed himself: 

ofa eee of enormous wealth, about whom all he knew 





“Yes, Shall be happy to tell you all about it 





was that he'lay in « lonely, unhonoured grave. Up 
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that wealth he had dared to live for months past— 
« dared” is the term, since every cheque presen 
the name of the dead incurred the risk. of Roland’s 
detection and punishment. ‘ 

Partial success had made him reckless. What he 
now resolved On was far more bold, more desperate 
than anything . , , 
dendman was in his possession, and he had determined 
to prove it, and to enjoy the benefits of it, 

But see what this resolution entailed. 

It had first been necessary, for reasons which will 
appear hereafter, te identify the dead man, the hapless 
Protheroe, with an unknown, who had perished in an 
attempt to ascend the Alps, and of whose fate the 
newspapers of some months before had been full. 

How this was accomplished we have seen. 

Next this daring adventurer had taken advantage of 
the accidental faet of the death of one of the executors 
to the will which had oceurred opportunely, and had 

sed himself off as the son of that man—chancing 
the probability that there might be a son in existence. 
To do this obliged him to have recourse to a disguise, 
to an assumed name, and to a residence which might 
at least serve as an address; Whatmore it might/lead 
to it was impossible to say, since. sucha. career once 
embarked in, has no limits. 

And supposing all to. work well, how was, the 
executor to touch the money, and devote it to his own 


uses ? 

‘That he had hoped to effect: by bringing forward the 
outcast, Peter Wolff, as the old man’s dissipated 
nephew, Peter Roydon Palmer. The idea was worthy 
the man and his genius; but in carrying it out the 


thing had breken down: Peter had been too sharp | 


He had, as we have seen, beldly 


+, 


for his master. 


ted in | room, as if about to go, then stopped 


g he had yet attempted. The will of the | e 


Saying this, the old inan moved half-way across the 
short. 
“ About the amulet,” he asked, “ have you yet found 


the key to it?” 
“ No. ” 


“ That is.a thousand pities. Ihave thought over it 
great.deal, since we last met.” 

“Indeed, what have you thought?” 

Dr. Amphlett half-raised his bushy eyebrows, and 
his cold eyes met ‘those of Hernshaw. 

“T’ve wondered where you ggt it,” he said. 


struggling to appear so. 

‘“ Because, I should imagine that it belonged to some | 
wealthy personage, who had, during a period of revolu- 
tion or terror in India, his diamonds and 
other valuables, and had left this singular clue to them. 
Now, as you were introduced to meas a young Russian, 
who had spent the greater portion of his life in England, 
and I suppose never ventured out to India, it, was a 
source of surprise to me——” 

“My dear sir,” interrupted Hernshaw, “the relic 
eame into my hands quite promiscuously—quite, I 
assure you. It was one of alot of old curiosities which 
I once picked up.” 

“You seemed to have an idea of its value, too,” 
suggested Amphlett, “even at first; you knew, for 
you told me, that it related to valuable property.” 
The face of the man addressed darkened at these 
—* but he threw them off with a quick, foreed 
laugh. 

“ Why, doctor,” he said, “don’t you see that I took 
my cue from you? At our first meeting you tuld me 
that in that wonderful East of yours even stray poems 
and silly romances concealed important secrets—you 
I ber it, don’t you? ” 





asserted that he was the man whose name and ch 
he was hired to assumte. 

This had upset all Hernshaw’s calculations, 

It had not, however, defeated his project, or caused 
him to think for an instant of abandoning it. Hehad 
still another'string to his bow. Peter, his ally, might 
‘become his enemy, but the’ only. effect of that was. to 

inerease the difficulties of his position. There. would 
be one more to fight—that. was all. An obstacle of his 
own creating, impeded his'path. Very well, it would 
ihave to be removed. Peter must die. And pending 
dis death, things must go on asif he did not-exist.. The 
will, which Hernshaw had safely under lock and key, 
and according to the provisions of which only he had 
to shape his course, said explicitly that. failing 
Protheroe’s nephew, Palmer, his wife’s daughter Ger- 
trude should inherit the. bulk of his'wealth. 

It would have been easier to set up nephew who 
would have shared’ the plunder. But, failing that, 
the clear course was to secure the fortune to-Gertrude, 
the wife’s daughter, having: first made -her his’ wife, 
so that what became hers became his. 

Aseuredly the man who set about. making himeelf 
the hero of this. plot, did net.lack courage. But in 
his case was it a virtue? Didit not more nearly’ re- 
semble a viee ? 

In spite of all this responsibility resting upon him, 
Roland’s heart was light as he wentin the-direetion 
of Hyde Park, The dmy’s sucees’ with: the lawyer 
had singularly elated: him. And now; by way of 
treat, and to relieve Lis mind by a change of thought, 
he was bound for Dr. Amphlett’: 

He would see Amy there. 

So he kept thinking to himself, and as he did so, he 
tecame so gay and light-hearted that his’ spirits only 
found vent in song. 

‘This pure, unsullied passion for Amy Robart was 
the wonder as well as the redeeming feature about the 
man. It might. have saved him, But the tide of cir- 
cumstances was strong against him, and that bore him 
on and on, till it seemed as if even love: itself would 
turn to sin. 

Dr. Amphlett was at home. 

He came forward to meet Reland—wearing his 
Searlet fez and black velvet gown’ as usual—and held 
out ‘both hands cordially. But his face was 
flushed, and there was an excitement about him rather 
~unvsual, 

“You are-come to! seemy patient’? ” he asked, and 
the cold steel-Mue eyes rested on the face of the 
younger man with unpleasant scrutiny. 

“Yes, she is’ better or worse?” ‘ 
= — mucho better. You will come into: the 

useum at’s 2 I . 3 Sas 
dleshio the-senaa ae will ascertain if it is prae- 

“How! If it is practicable?” asked Roland. “Do 
You forget who it is who has placed her in your care? 
At any hour, at any moment she must be forthcoming 
*© me. Must, do you understand, must ?” 


Bri doctor smiled ina manner habitual to him; but 
be ich wae peculiarly irritating to’ his visitor, though 
could hardly tell why, except that there was more 
acorn than humility. at it. 
There are moments in which it might be danger- 


“Thismay beoneofthem But I will 


“ Ah, yes; I recollect.” 

Of course he did, and then the two stood sniggering 
together as people do who think they mutually de- 
ceive each other, yet have a lurking consciousness 
that all is not so smooth as it seems. 

At length the doctor quitted the apartment to see 
after his: patient. 

“He either suspects or knows,” mused Roland, with 
a grim looks 

‘Then he rose and sauntered about, coming at last to 
a sideboard, on which were displayed innumerable 
curiosities in the way of fire-arms.. Fond of all manly 
sports and exercises, he soon became interested in the 
colleetion, which was antique and curious, though in 
truth his own affairs left him little inclined to think 
of anything beyond them 

As he stood. thus, there was the faintest possible 
sound. in the direetion: in. which the doctor had left. 
Without looking round,. Hernshaw saw, owt of the 
corner of his left. eye, thet one leaf. of the double- 
door had swung open, and that a man’s face was 
peering. im. More by instinct than any other faculty, 
he was. conscious that directly the intruder became 
aware of his presence, he gave a start, half-sup- 
pressed an exclamation, and skunk back. 

Roland did not move a muscle—did not turn his 
head ; but his-face changed on a sudden to the white- 
ness of marble, and a cold perspiration suffused his 
face and limbs. 

Drops fell upon the weapon in his hands, which he 
could scarcely: hold in his:trembling hands. 

A man less resolute would have betrayed himself : 
one less prompt would never have-come to the deter- 
mination that he did—sudden, awful, unscrupulous 
as = was, € ut i 

t happened that the weapon he was examining was 
an antique ef singular form: and Oriental adornment, 
such as was called. in bygone times-a'petronel, « sort 
of large horse-pistol with a flint lock, one of those in 
vogue: before the modern invention of percussion- 


ca! 

Near this lay'a tray of bullets; curious from. being 
covered with Arabic’ characters—they were, in fact, 
charmed bullets; and these characters formed the 
words of the charm, Several ancient powder-flasks 
belonged to the collection,,and one of them, he had 
already ascertained; was half-full of' powder. 

As be stood calm, unmoved, yet quivering from 
head to foot with the intensity of the moment, Roland 
loaded the petronel with one of the charmed bullets. 

He had: scarcely, done so, when Dr. Ampblett re- 
turned; but’ not) by the' doer by which he had gone 
out. ( 


Turning to’ address him, Roland noticed, without 
seeming to notice; that the other door remained open, 
and that’ there was the shadow ofa listening head, an 
arm and a hand, thrown: by a light:without the room 
aeross the'flvor of the passage beyond. 

“ You have not her?” he asked. 
Tis as I feared; you must excuse seeing 
her to-night. Shevis too excitable.” 

The dector himself was not: very calm, not by any 
‘means so calm’ as he strove'to ‘appear. 








| must. curb my wishes. Beyond all things I would 


have the dear child well, safe and well.” 

It might have been his fancy, but he thought 
Amphlett winced a little at those words. 

“Tam examining your weapons,” Roland resumed, 
understanding now—for the shadow at the door told 
him—what made the doctor so unlike himself: but 
sick at heart at the bare thought lest that should 
in any way affect Amy; “some curious things! This, 
for instance,” 

He balanced the petronel in his hand, weighing it 


“Why?” said the other, not unmoved, though | as he spoke. 


“Tt is of great antiquity,” said the doctor, “very 
rare, very singular. I never saw another pair ex- 
actly like these.” 

He took the fellow one from the case. 

“Exactly alike, apparently,” said the young man, 
changing them as he spoke. 

“ Oh yes, a pair, made as a pair,” returned the anti- 
quarian. 

“TI suppose, now, those Arab fellows took some sort 
of aim with these machines,” drawled the other, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ They couldn't, of course, get anywhere near 
the accuracy of the modern six-shooters ; but it wasn’t 
altogether firing at random, eh?” 

“ Randem!” echoed the doctor, warming to the 
subject, “ you wouldn’t have liked to have been the 
mark of one of the Arab’s random shots; no, not 
even of @ flying shot from a mounted fellow. You 
see that stuffed wolf crouching by the door there ? ” 

Roland saw it. He saw also that the shadow of the 
forward bending head, the arm, and the hand had 
scarcely moved, And seeing that, his eyes lit up as if 
at the reflection of flame. 

“T see,” he said. 

“Well, rough and’ clumsy as this weapon appears, 
it is on record that one skilled in the use of it could 
plant a shot between the eyes of such an animal 
crouching in the sand—the flaming eyes alone visible 
above it-—at fifty yards.” 

“ Tneredible! ” said the younger man, whose doubts 
were as oil on flame. 

“Tt is an accredited fact, nevertheless.” 

“ And with that clumsy contrivance of flint to dis- 
arrange the aim? ” 

“Not so clumsy, as! you think,” said Amphlett ; 
“see, the flint is rough, but the rest of the arrange- 
ment admirable.” ¢ 

So saying, he placed the pistol at full-cock, 
pointed the petronel instinctively at the wolf’s eyes, 
and by way of illustration, drew the trigger. 

To his unutterable astonishment and dismay a loud 
report. followed the act; the:recoil of the weapon, 
rusty and overloaded as it was, sent him back into 
Roland’s arms: And when he recovered liimself, he 
beheld, to his torror, that beyond the open door— 
on the spot where the shadow had fallen—there lay 
the body of a man bleeding and groaning. 

“My God! What have I done?” demanded the 
bewildered man. 

“You have killed somebody, I think,” replied 
Roland, sardonically, 

“Im le! Hecannot be dead?” 

“ He !—who?” 

“Don’t you see? ‘Tis Wolff! He is insensible. 
His heart has stopped beating.. What in the name of 
Heaven is to be doue ? ” 

He had rushed to the prostrate body, and was 
bending over it. 

‘* Listen to. me!” cried Hernshaw, seizing one of 
the doctor's arms and drawing him round so that they 
were face to face, though. one stood and the other 
knelt at his feet.” ‘This man was in prison—how comes 
he’ here?” 

“}—TJ. don’t: know,” faltered the doctor, who had 
lost all his self-possession in this moment of ter- 
ror. 

“ You know well enough, Amphlett,” said Roland, 
sternly, “you know that he is an escaped criminal. 
You know that you are harbouring him here and will 
get into trouble through it. Will, I say, will get into 
trouble, unless you are discreet. Now, hear me, if 
you—a doctor, too—are not driven quite daft at the 
sight of a little blood, take my advice, and keep your 
own counsel. Who knows that this man was here te- 
night? No one but you and me——” 

“ And old Jacob,” faltered the doctor. 

“What! Your old porter? A man without six 
months’ life in him? He's nobody. Now, look at me 
and take my advice. This wound, accidentally given, 
may not be mortal. In that case you will bring him 
round, and all will be well. But hemay die. He may, 
Isay. Whatthen? You can add him as an additio- 
nal subject—a. tid-bit. to the attractions of the dis- 
secting-table, and all will still be well. Do you under- 
stand?” 

The’ doctor had risen to his feet, and stood with 
parted: lips, listening, but apparently only half-com- 
prehending what was addressed to him: 








ous,” he said. 
Bee,” 


“I was very anxious,” said Roland; “ but if you 
vate sure, quite sure that harm would come of it, I 


Suddenly the full force’ of it seemed to flash upon 
his mind. 
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betray me?” 
“My own interests will keep me dumb,” was the 
reply. ‘And now, Amy—I must see her before I go | 


—where is she? ” 
“ He knows,” said Amphlett, turning to the insen- 
sible man. 


“ He ? ” 

“Yes. He has removed her from my care this very 
hight.” 

“Removed her! To what place? ” 


“ That was his secret.” 


Roland Hernshaw reeled from this man, who spoke | 
Then he threw himself beside! public. The paper states that the conduct of this lad 


these simple words. 
the prostrate man, and began to tear open his blood- 
stained clothes. 

“ Quick, quick!” he cried; “he must be saved. I 


cannot buy even his removal at the cost of all that is 


dear to me this side the grave.” 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
GERTRUDE NORMAN'S PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Helen.—T d find a way to escape. 

Walter.—What would you do? 

Helen.—IV'd leap out of the window. 

Walter.—Your window should be barred. 

Helen.—I'd cheat you still, 

Sheridan Knowles, 
Tue interruption to Mrs. Larkall’s ball was most 
unfortupate. 

That entertainment had, we know, been given for 


the express purpose of obliterating the memory of a | 


scandal, and it seemed a cruel chance that made it 
give occasion for fresh gossip, and surmise and 
inuendo, 

To Mrs. Larkall reputation was life. On that foun- 
dation, as on a rock, she had reared the noble estab- 
lishment that bore her name. But from the first, the 
envious waves that washed the base of the rock had 
whispered and babbled of some hidden flaw in it—of 
hushed-up secrets, of questionable escapades, and those 
old, worn-out scandals were sure to revive at the 
slightest occasion for calling the character of the lady 
or the school into question. 

It was for this reason that Bolly Brettle’s mad 
pranks had troubled Mrs. Larkall so much, and the 
quarrel in the ballroom, with the serious charge against 
one of her guests, in which it had ended, made her 
seriously unhappy. 

She never ceased to blame poor little Snaggs for the 
part he had played in the matter. 

“ But for your unfortunately calling up the police, 
it might have passed off—it might have been com- 
promised in some way!” she had said to him on the 
following day. 

Thereupon Snaggs had puiled up his shirt-collar, 
and pulled down his white waistcoat, so as to show 
the strip of red peeping beneath it, and had replied: 

“Tt would not have been agreeable to your feelings, 
my dear madam, I am sure it would not, to have had 
blood shed on the beautiful chalked floor of the ball- 
room.” 

“ Bloodshed! Fiddlestick! ” cried Mrs. Larkall. 

“Well, madam, you may smile; but if ever I saw 
murder in a man’s eye, I saw it in the eye of that in- 
trusive ruffian.” 

A strange expression came into the face of Mrs. 
Larkall on hearing Peter Wolff thus described. She 
did not start or tremble; but her colour came and 
went as if with concealed emotion. 

Snaggs noticed it. He was wont to say that he 
understood Mrs. Larkall as thoroughly as the First Set, 
or the Lancers, or the Caledonians, and he saw that 
she was moved. Then he recalled the words she had 
used in speaking to Wolff, that had he really been 
Protheroe’s nephew Palmer, he would haye been most 
welcome, and he wondered, and held his tongue. ~ 

Yes; Snaggs was wise in his generation, and said 
no more. 

But the subject was not one to be forgotten, nor was 
he the man to forget it. Hence it happened that a 
few evenings after, Mrs. Larkall was disturbed at her 
correspondence—and she wrote a multitude of letters— 
by the abrupt entrance of the dancing-master. He held 
an Open newspaper in his hand. 

“ Beg pardon, madam,” he said, advancing with the 
sort of slide in which he was accustomed to lead up 
his lady in the Trenise, “ but a most extraordinary 
thing has happened—most extraordinary. Evening 
paper full ef it.” 

Mrs. Larkall looked up alarmed at the mention of 
the paper. 

‘“‘ Nothing unpleasant, is there!” she faltered. 

“ Well, no, madam, not particularly so; not, that is to 
say, absolutely unpleasant. Surprising, rather. 
gular, incredible.” 

“ What is it? ” said the lady sternly. 

“Well, you know tbat the person who calls himself 


Sin- |. 





“And you?” he said, abjectly; “you will not to prison to await his trial for the robbery of the 


diamonds?” 
|  Well—I know that—well!” 

“ And there he remained safe enough till last night, 
when the gaoler on going to his cell, discovered that 
| the bird had flown and in his place he had left behind 
| him ——” 

“ What ?” 
‘“ Another person, a young lad who gives his name 
as Edward Bruce, and who says that he was admitted 
| by the chaplain, was induced to connive at the 
escape of the prisoner for a reason which he has ad- 
mitted to the magistrate; but which is not made 


has been such as to excite the greatest admiration even 
among those who blame him for the step he has 
taken. ‘A romantic attachment,’ so it says, ‘ prompted 
the step, and made the young man listen to a proposal 
that would have been disgraceful to him, namely, that 
he should sham insensibility and charge the escaped 
prisoner with ill-usage; but he found it utterly 
repugnant to his nature to make this misrepresenta- 
tion, and when found boldly stated what had hap- 
pened, reserving explanations for the magistrates’ 
ears, and declared himself ready to suffer any punish- 
ment his offence might merit.’ Singular, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Larkall listened with painful attention. 

“ Young Bruce,” she said, “ was, if I mistake not, 
the lover of Amy Robart. And Wolff, who has 
escaped, was suspected of carrying her off from her 
father’s house. There is something most mysterious 
in all this! Peter Wolff is at large, then?” 

“Yes; he was not recaptured.” 

“T wonder what his object could have been in 
escaping. Surely not merely to escape the conse- 
quences of the charge against him, which was so 
slight that it must have broken down ? ” 

“But what. else could it have been?” asked 
8 : 


naggs. 

Mrs. Larkall reflected for a moment. 

“This means danger to Roland Hernshaw,”. she 
said at length. “There was more between them than 
I surmised. It must be seen to,” 

It was not very clear to Snaggs why it must be seen 
to. What was Roland Hernshaw to Mrs. Larkhall ? 
If he was or was not in danger how did it become 
| any affair of hers?, The little heart in the pigeon- 
| breast of the chirping, twittering dancing-master 
| swelled with jealousy as he asked these questions, and 
| depend upon it that the jealousy of a little man is as 
fierce and heroic as that ofan Agamemnon. Passions 
are not bounded by anatomy. It is with men as with 
dogs—there is more pluck-in little Spitfire: who lies 
| coiled up on the drawing-room rug, than poor Pincher, 
lying out-stretched on the lawn in the sun, has in all 
his great body.” 

“You take an interest in Mr. Hernshaw's affairs, 
madam,” Snaggs ventured—and it was all he ventured 
—to remark. 

“What, then?” said the lady, rising and eyeing 
him sternly. 

“Oh—oh, nothing. Of course, nothing. Only— 
only—you do. I was only observing that you do.” 

Mrs. Larkall took two of her grand, proud, sweep- 
ing steps toward the little man, who dropped into a 
great arm-chair behind him in mortal terror. 

“Mr. Snaggs,” she said, “ you and I have had one 
scene. You remember it?” 

Perfectly.” 

“ That is right. I intended that you should do so. 
I intended that it should teach you a lesson that you 
would never forget. While you attend to your own 
business I tolerate—I respect you. When you ven- 
ture to interfore with mine, I tell you again, and for 
the last time, that I will not permit it. I am mistress 
here; and I will remain so. When I need a master, 
| perhaps—perhaps, I say—I may send for you.” 

The withering contempt which the lady threw into 
the utterance of these words left poor Snaggs utterly 
prostrate. It seemed, as he huddled up together in the 
chair, as if he absolutely collapsed and shrivelied up. 
He made no attempt at reply, indeed there was no 
time, no opportunity, for as she ceased speaking, Mrs. 
Larkall snatched up the evening paper, and marched 
in her stately fashion out of the room. 

On her way to her own room, to which she was 
| retiring in order that she might carefully think over 
| the event which had awakened some apprehension in 
her breast, Mrs. Larkall encountered Mahala. 

The ayah was standing with her dark brow pressed 
against the glass of a window looking out at the back 
of the house. It wasa dark night and at most she 
could only have seen into the garden. Yet her atten- 
tion was so absorbed that she did not hear the lady 
approaching until she was quite close upon her. 

“Mahala!” she exclaimed with some surprise. 

The girl started—there was a momentary look of | 
terror, then her. dark features settled into their usual 
stolid expression. 

“Madam,” she replied, meekly crossing her hands 








Palmer—the accused may I call him ?—was committed | 





—<—<————= 

“What are you doing here?” asked Mrs, 

“Nothing, madam. I am only going cae 
tress to—to do her hair.” — 

‘‘ Something has happened,” said Mrs. Larkal}, 

The ayah gave a start as of conscious guilt, 

“ Happened ?” she gasped. 

“Yes; the man who stole Gertrude’s diamonds hes 
escaped from prison. He is at large, and is evident! 
a desperate and vindictive man. There may be 7 
danger, but—send Gertrude to me.” - 

“ Now, madam?” 

“Yes, at once; tomy own room. You hesi » 
“No—ob, no. I was only thinking that it oa 
strange how the man should escape from prison,” : 

Without another word the ayah departed ; but there 
was something in her manner which struck the’ nis. 
tress of the establishment, and she stood watching the 
dusky form until it had disappeared. 

It might have been half-an-hour later when, as the 
lady sat over the fire, into which she was looking in- 
tently—looking with eyes that saw beyond the req 
glow, far, farinto the past—the door suddenly opened, 
and Mahala stood before her like a ghost. 

The ayah had covered her face with her white veil 
and pressing her hands to her face, expressed in dumb 
pantomime some overwhelming emotion. 

Her bosom heaved, and she uttered a low, Wailing 

cry. 
Before Mrs. Larkall had time to address her, the 
Indian had thrown herself upon the ground, and was 
clasping the feet of the schoolmistress in a forlorn and 
abject manner. 

“ Girl!” cried Mrs. Larkall, “what does this maan?’ 

“ Gone ! gone! ” sobbed the ayah, in accents of utter 
despair. 

“ Who ?—what is gone?” d 
woman. 

“Oh, madam! she—my mistress—Gertrude—I can- 
not find her.” 

“Do you mean to say that Gertrude Norman is 
missing? ” said Mrs. Larkall; “ that she is not in the 
house?” 

“Worse! worse!” sobbed Mahala. 

“ Pray, explain yourself. What has befallen her?” 

“My mistress—my poor, dear mistress!” cried 
Mahala, with well-simulated anguish, “is not in her 
room—is not in the house. No one has seen her for 
hours!” 

“Nonsense!” cried the schoolmistress, in spite of 
her own apprehensions ; “she must be found.” 

“But her jewels?” 

“Ha! What of them?” 

“ They are gone—all gone! Her boxes and drawers 
are broken open and ransacked. She is gone, and! 
shall never, never see her again.” 

Sitting on the hearth-rug, with her face hidden as 
before, Mahala rocked herself to and fro, and kept up 
the wailing sound she had commenced, occasionally 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Mrs. Larkall looked on in dismay. 

“ How could she have gone?” she inquired. “Did 
any one let her out?” 

“No—no one,” returned the ayah. | 

“ The windows and the doors—are they all {ss 

? 


“ Yes—all of them.” 

“ But if all this is true, she must have had some way 
of escape. She could not have gone from the house 
unperceived, and leaving no traces of her flight? It 
isincredible. I canndt believe but that this is some 
trick—some piece of fun intended to alarm ws. 





ded the astounded 


She stopped in the midst of her sentence, and looked 
up with a face full of surprise. 

At the open door stood Roland Hernshaw, evidently 
surprised at what he saw and heard, and hesitating to 
enter. 

“Come in, Mr. Hernshaw,” said Mrs. Larkall, fore- 
ing a smile. ‘Jt is nothing. Only our madcap 
young friend, Miss Norman, has been playing us 
a trick. She, ha, ha!—you will laugh, I know—she 
has pretended to elope from the school! ” 

“Indeed! “That was a joke, indeed! Ha, ha! 
And poor Mahala here believes she has done it 
earnest, eh? .Isthatso? Ha, ha! Capital—ha, ha 
And the Jady and her visitor stood laughing at the 
joke till they caught the expression of each others 
eyes, and—both ceased abruptly. 


(To be continued.) 


, 





Frozen To Dearu.—About thirty miles from the 
boundary line between Michigan and Indiana, in the 
latter State, about midway between Centreville and 
Crown Point, lived a German, with his wife and five 
children, named Krutzer. The eldest was a boy of seven 
years of age, the next a boy of five, and three girls of 
jess age than the boys, the youngest but an infant. 
The driver of the stage coach coming from Crown 
Point to ‘Lake, vid Centreville, found that Krutzer’s 





upon her breast, in her usual fashion, 


dwelling had been burned to the ground, it is sup- 
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———— 
the night previously, but none of the family 
ere to be seen. Abou a mile further on, however, 
Me was horrified to find the father and two boys frozen 
to death. The boys were in the father’s arms, and it 
js supposed that he had fallen with them after having 
been s0 affected with the frost as not to be able to 
roceed. The three corpses were placed in the stage, 
but before it had proceeded a quarter of a mile on its 
destination, the body of the oldest girl was found in a 
snow-drift, with a shawl wrapped closely around it, 
where it had doubtless been deposited by its weary 
mother while yet alive, in the hope that some chance 
traveller might rescue it from an impending fate. 
This corpse, too, Was —_ in the coach, and again it 
started on its way, only to find, after travelling a short 
distance, the lifeless remains of the mother with the 
two youngest children. The body of the mother was 
standing erect in a snow drift, with the children in 
her arms, the youngest one being at the breast. 


RoyaL LEvEEs.—We are authorized to announce 
that levées will be held by the Prince of Wales, for 
the Queen, before Easter, and probably a Drawing- 
room, by the Princess of Wales, on behalf of her 
Majesty. Levées and Drawing-rooms will likewise 
be held by the Prinee and Princess of Wales after 
Easter. The Queen is still unequal to the perform- 
ance of State ceremonies, and her Majesty's physicians 
have declared that any such exertion would be preju- 
dicial to her Majesty’s health, 

Tue MEANING OF AN EASTERN SALUTATION.— 
“What do you mean ?” said I once to an ex-ambas- 
sador, who had passed a long time in Europe, ‘‘ what 
do you mean by the salutation, ‘May your shadow 
never be less?’” “ We live,” answered the khan, plea- 
santly, ‘ under a very hot sun in Persia, and we retire 
to the shadow for repose and peace. The power of a 
great man gives rest and tranquillity to many, for none 
dare to injure or molest those whem he protects. So 
we call that power hig shadow, and hope for our own 
sakes, as well as his, that it may never diminish.” 

PuystoLocy or Swuaminc.—The medical authori- 
ties of the French army especially recommend that 
men inclined to disease of the chest should be made to 
swim. The following are the effects which M. le 
Docteur Dulon attributes to swimming on the organs 
of respiration: A swimmer wishing to proceed from 
one place to another, is obliged to deploy his arms 
and legs to'cut through the liquid, and beat the water 
with them to sustain himself. It isto the chest, as 
being the central point of sustenation, that every 
movement of the limbs responds. This irradiation of 
the movements of the chest, far from being hurtful to 
it, is beneficial; for, according to a sacred principle of 
physiology, the more an organ is put into action, the 
more vigour and aptitude it will gain to perform its 
functims. Applying this principle to nature, it will 
easily be perceived how the membranes of the chest 
of a swimmer acquire development—the pulmonary 
tissues firmness, tone, and energy. 





MR. SALA’S OPINION OF CANADA. 


Canapa has often been declared to be “ knocking at 
the door of the Union.” With all humility, I may 
Venture to express the opinion that, if Canada ever 
resorted to that methed of verberation, it will be after 
the fashion adopted by Mr. Clown in the pantomime. 
You have seen him knock at the door of a respectable 
housekeeper, and then cunningly lie himself down 
athwart the threshold—his parti-coloured stomach 
prone to the step. Out comes the respectable house- 
holder in answer to the summons, and down of course 
he tumbles over the perfidiously prestrate pantomimist. 
If Canada knocks for admission, America would do 
well not to listen. 

It seems to me that, abating a few merchants, a few 
engineers, and a few military men, it has hitherto been 
nobody's business ta England to know what the 
Canadas are like. It is not the “ thing” to go to 
Canada. One can “ do” Niagara without’ penetrating 
into the British provinees. We let these magnificent 
provinces, with their inexhaustive productiveness— 
for asperity of climate is no sterility—their noble 
cities, their hardy amd loyal population, go by. We 
pass them in silence and neglect. 
__ We listen approvingly while some college pedant, as 
bigoted as a niean, but without his shrewdness, 
88 conceited as a Benedictine, but without his learning, 
| pact the expediency of abandoning our colonies. 
If we meanly and tamely surrender these, the brightest 
jewels in the Queen’s crown, can we tell into whose 
bands they would fali—what hatred and ill-will might 
spring up among these now steady and affectionate in 
their attachment to -owr rule, but from whom we had 
withdrawn our eowméenance and protection? But 
mer has -— voted a “bore,” and to be “only 
‘ wo i i 
well ants eal apaly: it would seem, toa province as 


even to institute odious comparisons, by dwelling on 
the strength and solidity, the cleanliness and comeli- 
ness, the regard for authority, the cheery but self- 
respecting and respect-exacting tone which prevails in 
society ; the hearty, pleasant, obliging manners of the 
people one sees at every nroment in Montreal, with its 
cathedrals, its palaces, its schools, its convents, its 
hospitals, its wharves, its warehouses, its marvellous 
tubular bridge, its constantly-growing commerce, its 
hourly-increasing prosperity, its population of vivacious 
and chivalrous Frenchmen, who, somehow, do not hate 
their English and Scotch fellow-subjects, but live in 


not in love with the Yankees. 


‘kinder mad,” as they would say south of the forty- 

fifth parallel, when he has just quitted a city which, 

in industry, in energy, and in public spirit, is certainly 
second to none on the European continent ; and which, 

in the cleanliness of its streets, the beauty of its public 
buildings, and the tone of its society, surpasses many 
of them—to know that a majority of his countrymen 
are under the impression that the Canadian towns are 
mere assemblages of log-huts, inhabited by half-savage 
backwoodsmen in blanket coats and mocassins, and 
that a few mischievous or demented persons are advo- 
cating the policy of giving up the Canadas altogether. 
Happily there isa gentleman in Pall Mall who has 


and Montreal. The name of that gentleman—the first 


and amity with them, and who are assuredly 


But it really does makea travelling Englishman 


been to Canada—who has seen Quebec, and Toronto, 


in the realm—is Albert Edward, Prince of Wales; and 
he knows what Canada is like, and of what great 
things it is capable. 


—_—_— 
THE INSCRUTABLE MYSTERY. 


A NEw star appeared sudc«: ly in the society of the 
avistocratic town of Scarborough. Under no cha- 
peronage, save that of her own royal beauty; 
introduced by no puissant leader of fashion; sur- 
rounded by no prestige of high birth or ancient 
family, Augustine Fales entered at once on her réle as 
queen of society. 
Nothing whatever was known of her precedents; 
there were no old servants about her to furnish a 
single link in the mythical chain of her past history. 
Those who sought her cempany knew only that she 
was beautiful, and in looking on her face forgot that 
it is customary to ask for reference before accepting 
strangers as friends. 
Perhaps the very mystery that clung about Miss 
Fales helped her popularity, and gained her admirers. 
There is a ‘secret something in the composition of 
almost every person that reaches after the mysterious, 
and delights in the inexplicable, 
She dressed as a duchess might — everything 
around her was distinguished by elegance. Her silks 
and jewels were the costhest in the city; her horses 
were superb; the house she had taken and furnished 
was almost palatial in its style and appointments. 

She had been but four weeks in Harrisburg, and 
already she counted her admirers by the score. All 
other belles were deserted, for men to pay their 
homage to this newly risen luminary. The admiration 
which might have turned the head of an ordinary 
woman, had no effect on Miss Fales. She moved 
through it all, coldly and proudly, accepting homage 
as her right, showing no partiality, favouring no one 
above others. 

Her most devoted admirer was Philip Howard. He 
was impatient beneath her coldness, but still perti- 
nacious in his attentions, esteeming himself the 
happiest of men if permitted to hold her fan or touch 
her white fingers in attending her to her carriage. 
He was jealous of all new aspirants to her favour, 
and moody and miserable if she smiled on any save 
himself. 

Augustine regarded him as a very useful appendage 
to her train—if she thought of him at all when he was 
not present—and wondered what people allowed them- 
selves to fall in love for. She had yet to meet the 
master spirit of her destiny. 

The mayor of Scarborough gave a grand ball, 
and the youth and beauty and fashion of the place 
were present. Miss Fales was the acknowledged 
queen. Her purple velvet robe became her royally. 
That beautiful but trying hue, which so few women 





Fred Malibran to Mr. Dorchester’s side. 


Dorchester, with all his cold impassiveness, should 
pause in his advance to the hostess for a second glance 
at Miss Fales. 


A slight, almost imperceptible tinge of colour swept 


up to his white forehead as his eye met hers; a vague, 
nameless, inexplicable thrill shot over him as he 
touched her garments in passing. 


He did not glance at her again, but made his courtly 


greeting to the fair mayoress, wondering all the time 
what that dark-haired woman was to him that she 
should stir a single emotion in the heart he had thought 
for ever sealed to the influence of her sex. 


A little later, and the pressure of the crowd brought 
They had 
been classmates at college; now, in later years, they 
were friends, 

Almost before Dorchester realized what was going 
on, he found himself before Miss Fales, heard his own 
name and hers pronounced, and was acknowledging 
the introduction with his accustemed haughty grace. 
She tvok his arm for a promenade. Neither danced. 
Mr. Dorchester considered such frivolous amusements 
beneath him; Miss Fales, from some unexplained rea- 
son of her own, never joined the dancers. 

The evening passed in a sort of mystic whirl. It 
was more like the gorgeous fantasy of dreamland, than 
the cold reality of a fashionable ballroom. 

That night, long after he had retired to rest, sleep 
kept aloof, and the vision of Augustine Fales’ glorious 
eyes shut out every thought of slumber. 

He recalled the nameless charm of her manner, the 
indescribably sweet intonation of her voice, and then 
anathematized his folly for thinkiug twice of such an 
inconsiderable thing as a woman’s beauty. 

Two days afterwards he met her again at the house 
of a mutmal friend, and there he asked and obtained 
permission to call on her. The acquaintance thus 
commenced ripened into a sort of negative intimacy. 
He went often into her society; she asked him to 
come; but, when together, both were fitful, uncertain, 
and at times positively uncivil. 

All his life long Dorchester had been noted for his 
haughty pride ; it ran in the blood of the Dorchesters 
to be arrogant and unbending. Nothing had ever 
crushed to humility the stately hauteur that had 
always distinguished him; dispensations that might 
have softened and humbled other men, only made him 
stronger and prouder. 

In his young manhood he had been engaged to a 
beautiful girl with whom he had, as it were, grown 
up, and the time had been fixed for their ‘marriage. 
The girl was unstable, and a newer suitor enticed her 
from her allegiance to Mr. Dorchester. 

It was hard for him to own himself conquered, but 
he came to it at last. Failing to secure her love, he 
must go hard and reckless through life. The con- 
sciousness came over him slowly, settling down with 
iron sternness upon his mind. Once acknowledging 
to himself the mighty passion that possessed him, he 
grew impatient to pour it out to her who had inspired 
it. But she, with a fine intuition, perhaps, of what 
was coming, carefully avoided giving him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking. Tf for one moment she suffered 
herself to warm to cordiality in his presence, the next 
she grew cold as ice. She seemed filled with a steady 
dread of hearing the confession she knew he was so 
anxious to makeshe would have iguored his acquaint- 
ance, but he would not be repelled. A spirit Hike his 
laughs at the common things that feebler minds cal} 
obstacles. He forced her to a private interview at 
last. 
The room was warm—she spoke of the heat. Ho 
put a shawl around her, and drew her out into the 
garden before she was aware of his intention. They 
stood alone beneath the solemn stars and the young 
crescent moon sitting away up there so calmly in the 
purple midnight sky. She looked up to the heavens 
above her, and shivered. 

* Tt chills me,” she said; “it is so vast that my soul. 
fails to take its ample glory in!” 

He burst forth, passionately: 

“ Yes, it is deep, and fathomless, and infinite—so is 
the passion that burns in my heart! Augustine 
Fales, you have roused the spirit that I had thought 
for ever secure from the touch of woman, ard only 
you can quell the tumult. I love you with the whole 
strength of my manhood. All the pent-up emotions 
of years are stirred in your presence. Give mean 


'” 


adequate return ! 





would have dared to wear, enhanced the exquisite 
fairness of her. complexion, and deepened the scintil- 
lant lustre of her great dark eyes. Her black hair was 
looped up with diamond sprays; her cheeks, usually 
pale, flushed like the heart of a damask rose ; and her 
red lips opened only to let fall some flash of wit or 
sentiment, that bewildered all listeners. The unsur- 
passed surpassed herself. 

As she stood under the full blaze of the great chan- 
delier in the centre of the reception-room, conversing 
with a knot of gentlemen, and idly stirring the air 





P- 
I have not the slightest desire to talk guide-book, or 


with her Turkish fan, it was no ‘wonder that Mr. 


She broke away from him with a sort of vague 
terror. Her face grew white as death, her eyes were 
fixed and glassy with extreme agony, and she shools 
like an aspen. 

“ Let me go; your words kill me!” she said, in a 
choked voice. 

He put his arm around her and held her in a grasp 
of iron. 

“No, you shall not go! You shall not take a single 
step away from me till you have plighted yourself to 
| me, now and forever. I claim your love as my right. 

No man should give as I have given, without xecciy- 
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ing a full recompense. You love. me, and you shall 
tell me so!” 

“Don’t, don’t! be merciful, Mr. Dorchester. You 
do not know what terrible fate you are tempting!” 

“ Augustine, understand mefally. I love you, and 
your love I will have, No childish thing shall cast 
ué apart. In the sight of Heaven we are one, deny 
it if you dare! You love me Be true to yourself 
and. acknowledge it!” 

A blood-red crimson. swept over cheek and brow— 
she, would have sunk to the ground in very shame, 
but he held her up, An instant he stoed there in 
passionate triumph, noting every change of the 
troubled face before him, then his arms. closed around 
her, and his lips met hers. 

She sprang from his embrace, and regained. the 
house before he could overtake her. When he, re- 
entered the drawing-room, it was to meet the profuse 
regrets that Miss Fales had become suddenly indis- 


Though surprised at the apparent contradiction 
between her looks and her conduct, Dorchester was 
filled with satisfaction. He knew she loved him, and 
what more could he ask? Her lips had not uttered 
it to him, but the unmistakeable language of the soul 
had spoken it. The trembling lips he had kissed 
were not unwilling—for one little moment she had 
clang to him, wildly, passionately, and then tore her- 
self away, ag if his very touch was a crime, 

It was many days before he saw her again, and 
then she was so pale, so haggard, and worn, that he 
had great difficulty in restraining himself before the 
curious lookers-on. When evening came he called at 
her house. She was not in, the servant said, but 
Dorchester thought otherwise, and pushing past the 
astenished servant, he entered without ceremony. He 
reached the sitting-room just in time to see the 
drapery of her he sought disap ing through the 
doer opening into her private boedoir. Ye would not 
ing baek, but followed her and closed the door behind 

im. 

She faced him with an angry frown on her brow 
and bitter words on her lips, but his first speech was 
humble enough to win her forgiveness, because she 
heard him, 

“ Pardon me, I am transgressing all laws of courtesy 
I know, bat you ayvid me so persistently that there is 
no way for me but to be a brute, And I would suffer 
unteld agonies but to purchase you one little thrill of 
joy. Have I forfeited all right to your favour? Am 
1 never to know the bliss of hearing you say I am be- 
loved? Only give me the spoken assurance———” 

“You know not what you ask,” she said, vehe- 
mently. “Great Heaven! did you know—could you 
see as I see, you would sooner smite yourself dead 
than seek the curse of my love!” 

“ Augustine, I will have no trifling. I love you, 
and you love me. Deny it, if you dare to stain your 
soul with a falsehood! ” 

Her alternately white and crimson face spoke elo- 
quently. 

“Your looks answer me. Now, then, what shall 
divide us? There is nothing in the broad earth 
powerful enough to separate two whose souls the im- 
mortal touch of love has made one. Even death 
itself is powerless,” 

‘“Do not tempt me,” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
entreaty. “I must not—I dare not listen te you! I 
must never see you again if I would do what is right. 
Leave me, now, and never seek to see my face more. 
Otherwise, I must quit this place, and go to some 
spot where you cannot find me—where no breath, 
art, thought, nor thrill, telling of you, can ever reach 
me!” 


He placed his back against the door as though he 
feared her instant exodus. 

‘‘T shall not leave this room till your word is passed 
to become mine. I am fully aware that by remaining 
here in your private apartment I am placing you in an 
equiv: position, but there is no remedy for it, And 
I swear to yeu that I will stay here—though the whole 
world be looking on in scorn and wonder—till I have 
your promise!” 

Even as he spoke the light murmur ef female. voices 
at the hall-door floated up to them. Augustine started 
forward, pale with apprehension, 

“Oh, Dorchester! it is Mrs. Greyson—~my rival.and 
myonemy. It would be my ruin if she saw you here. 

~ Oh, if you love me, save me!” 

He éoo0k the clasped bands she lifted to, him and 

pressed them to his bosom, 

“My darling, I ask « little thing—-only your simple 


“yes. 
. “Six, thisis unfair and ungentlemanly. No true 
yan would take this cruel advantage of circum- 


if I should lead you on to the fatal step, you are insane, 
enough to take,” 

“Never! Hear me when I solem declare that 
whatever there may be dark about your history, I care 
not. You love me, and I will dare any fate, knowing 
that inestimable truth. Come ruin, death, and deso- 
lation—I accept it all, willingly, so that I may call you 
mine! Hark! they are coming. Will. you be my 
wife?” 

He took her in his arms, his dark, impassioned eyes 
om her face, his head bent down so that her lightest 
whisper reached his ear. 

“Yes, anything. Ob, Dorchester! it. will be your 
shipwreck—but remember, you would have itso.” 

He kissed her, put. her in a chair, and left the apart- 
ment by one door just as Mrs, Greyson was lifting the 
lateh of the other. 

* oa * * * 

Mr. Dorchester’s. courtship seemed destined to be a 
stormy one. Every succeeding interview with his be- 
trothed was fraught with fitful passion. Sometimes 
she flew to his arms with a sort,of nervous gladness, 
at others she was cold and unimpressible as. a marble 
statue. 

Proud, and absorbed in the beautiful woman he had 
| won, Mr. Dorchester revelled in a new and glorious 
existence. 

If Augustine was an enigma, she loved him alone, 
and theugh she chose to be penurious of her caresses, 
| he rejeiced in the royal right of possessioa—a man’s 
| most highly esteemed tive. 
| He was too lofty-spirited to. question her—to seek 
| to penetrate whatever she was not.ready to offer him 
| voluntarily, and so they lived on with the shadow of 
some black secret between them. 

Once, indeed, he had demanded the cause of her in- 
explicable fitfulmess; but she had grown so pale and 
agitated that he had changed the subject, and mentally 
made a vow never to speak to her again of the matter. 
He was happy in her love—he would let that suffice 
hi 


m. 

Their marriage was to take place in January, early 
in the month, and a week previously their engagement 
was made public, 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Howard’s servant 
brought a note to Mr. Dorchester. It was, laconic 
enough and ran thus: 

“Mr. Dorcuester.—You have supplanted me 
where the dearest feelings of my heart, were concerned, 
Lask of you the satisfaction one gentleman has a right 
to demand of another. Select your owm time, place, 
and weapons. “Yours, etc., 

“ Purtre Howarp.” 

Dorchester’s haughty lip curled scornfully as he 
read the suggestive epistle. He took up his pen and 
wrote: 





with my blood fee my success over any man. I will 
not fight ! 
en “B. DorcnestTER.” 


Two hours afterwards, Howard called on his rival 
at his hotel, but Dorchester was out. They met acci- 
dentally the same day in a retired park, through which 
ran a foot-path. 

Dorchester would have passed the other with a 
haughty bow, but Howard planted himself before 
him. His face was pale with intense excitement, his 
lip was compressed and stern; he looked like a man 
brats made up his mind to grapple Destiny to the 
death. 

“ Dorchester!” he hissed from between his closed 
teeth, “ you are a coward!” 

Dorchester’s eye flamed, but his self-control was 
inimitable. He was impassive as a rock. 

“ The opinion of a would-be murderer is not to be 
credited,” he said, coldly. 

“ Villain! you have wrecked my happiness! She 
would have been mine if you had not come between 


ns. Nothing but blood canetone! There, take that 
and defend yourself!” 
He threw him a pistol, the mate te the one he was 


bringing to a level. Dorchester cast it comtemptuously 
to the ground: 

“Then die! ” cried, Howard, in a voice of concen- 
trated rage, and simultaneously with. the discharge. of 
his weapon, : ra PRi-adrcsrte herself between 
her betrothed an 

She received the whole contents of the, pistol in her 
shoulder, and sank tothe ground without a sigh, covered 
with her own blood, 

“ Great God! I have killed her,” cried Howard, in 
despairing agony. “I have killed the woman I would 
have died a thousand deaths to save. But we will go 
together! ” and before, Dorchester could lift » finger to 





stances, ‘ 
“Augustine, were I not satisfied of your love, I) 


would scorn to influence you by afeather’s weight; but 
something holds you back from the sweet confession I 
thirst. to hear.” 

“Mr, Dorchester, you would hate and. despise me 





prevent him, the reckless man had seized on the second 


weapon and lay on the ground breathing his last, the |. 


name of Augustine.on his lips, 
The marriage was postponed a month, and for three 
weeks Augustine lay on a bed of si from. which 


she arose. one, day to go.the nexttothealtar Dor- 


“Mr, Howarp,—I am not accustomed to answer | 


————————. 
chester was impatient at thedelay. He would wait no 
Rogpersae that wild, sebbing, winter day, they werg 

The night was.a fearful one. Tho wind wailed 
through the gaunt trees, and the unseasonable light 
ning, white as, ghostly moonlight, broke through the 
cs clouds at, intervals until morning. If one be. 
lieved in omens, then the bridal day of Dorchester 
was most 


The health of the. bride precluded the idea of tho 
customary bridal tour, and amid the loud lamentg. 
aan of society, Mr. Doxchester took his wife to his 

me. 

The home was all that Augustine could have asked 
The wild, romantic grandeur of its, situation pleased 
her combre fancy,,and the interior was fitted up with 
lavish gorgeousness. Nothing that money could pyr- 
chase orart, devise was wanting, The house iiself 
was of ancient, construction, abounding in unexpected 
outa, and. secluded alcoves, rich in food for a 

vid imagination, which might have peopled all thosg 
unused chambers with beings of another world. 

Sitting beside Augustine in the sheltered room 
that stormy March evening, Dorchester could hardly 
realize that he walked in the same world that claimed 
hima year ago. Then he had been harsh, and cold 
and sordid—to-day, he. had a kindiy disposition 
towards every living thing. He would not have 
harmed the cunning spider that was building his 
mazy not across the sculptured face of his favourite 
Apollo. : 

The storm roared without ; he could hear the sullen 
beat of the great waves on the rocky crest; but what 
cared he for the gloom without? There was light 
within: He drew his wife closer within the shelter of 
his arms, smoothing back the soft, hair to look into the 
eyes lifted so tenderly to his face. 

A servant entered with a letter. Mr. Dorchester 
reached forth his hand to take it, but Augustine sprang 
forward, pale and breathless, and snatching it from the 
salver, hid in the folds of her dress. Mr. Dorchester 
looked surprised. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “I have no wish to pry into 
your co ndence.” 

She rose, looked at him a moment with unutterable 
sadness, pressed her lips to his brow tenderly, almost 
pityingly, and retired to an inner chamber. Her 

etter was brief—there was only a mere line—but its 
was fearful. The veins 


clenched her hands tightly together,,and a smothered 
groan burst frem her lips. 

By a strong effort she controlled herself, sat down 
and wrote a few words, enclosing a bank-note of large 
amount; then enveloping herself in a dark hood and 
shawl, she stole down the back atairway and out into 

the night. It, was fuil a mileto the post office, through 

pots. stretch of moor, scantily wooded ; but if a 
‘any other time she might have fealt fear, she knew 
‘ nothing of itnow. Her note deposited in the letter 
bex, she returned swiftly and silently as she had come; 
and when her husband sought their chamber, he found 
her apparently sleeping. 

‘After this, an almost im’ le shadow fell be- 
}tween them. Not even most intimate friend 
would have noticed it, but they themselves felt its 
spectral presenee. Augustine grew daily more pallid, 
and the dark circles round her eyes told of silent su(- 
fering. She moaned:in her sleep—when, indeed, sho 
did sleep—and woke always:with a nervous start, 
_ bathed in cold perspiration. 
| Her letters came-regularly now,.and on Thursdays 
she invariably drove to the office herself. 

The white anguish of her face touched him, and 
-made him tender with her. He drew her to his side, 
and let her face rest. against, his, When she lifted 
it up, she was calm, and her voice was sweet ané 


steady, 

¢ My husband,” she said, solemaly.; “remember that 
I warned you, but you would have itso, And what 
ever may seem stvange to; you im my conduct, re- 
member also, that.I love none;,other, and that 1 am 
bound. by what is stronger than, death itself to suffer 
on alone!” 
“T trust you, Augustine; only be- mindful that others 
may not. judge you as charitably; as: 1 do—and haves 
care.” 
The ensuing day; he. went, te. the city om Lusiness. 
He was. an eminent lawyer—if we have not before 
meationed his. profession—and did: not expect to return 
home until the end of the week. When he did come, 
he missed his wife's fond greeting, and learned that 
she had left home the vexy. afternoon of the day of his 
departure. i 
He. went up to his room, and. found there a note 2 
her handwriting. Tearing, it-opem; he reed: 
“De not be, alaumed. I am, called, un 
away. Satisfy ali inquiry asiyou beat.can. Your | 
AUGUSTINE. 





The next moraing when Mr. Dorchestex awoke, his 
wile was sluumbesing by his side. And no allusion 
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——— 
whatever was made by either to this unexplained 


ae after, Mr. Dorchester came suddenly upon, 
his wile in the garden. She did not see him—sheo 
was so deeply ensagea with a man who stood before 
ber, that she failed to hear his footstep. A crimson 
tinge heated Dorchester’s face as the stranger took 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. They were con- 
yersing in a low tone; he caught only the sound of 


words. ¢ 

Mrs. Dorchester’s companion was in his very first 
youth, He could not have passed his nineteenth year 
~tall, handsome, and singularly attractive in his 


manner. 
A jealous g shot through the heart of the 
husband ; hs. first time he doubted his wife. 
Hitherto his love had made him blind, Now his eyes 
were open. He looked on in a» sort of savage 


wonder. 

The young man bent. over Augustine with a sort of 
reverential deference, kissed again the hand he held, 
and disappeared in the shrubbery. — 

Dorchester’s heel ground deep iato the earth; he 
ernshed back the cry of rage that rose for utterance, 
and strede into the house, His wife found him there 
wher she entered, his eyes dark with gloom, his 
whole manner fieree and repellant, She put her 
hand in his, He flung it off with a ure of loath- 
ing 3 i d the door 
between them, 

She sank down on the floor, lifting her clasped 
hands heavenward, and crying, brokenly : 

“Jt has come.to this at Jast! God be merciful!” 

Connected with Mrs. Dorchester’s apartments, and 
situated in the same wing with them, was a suite of 
rooms leng unused, some for the storage of useless 
rubbish, and which no one entered from one year’s 
end to another. A lonely corridor led from Augus- 
tine’s dressin m to these deserted apartments, the 
doer of which she kept locked, and the key in her 


n. 
parsing home one night, quite late, Mr. Dorches- 
ter had observed the unusual spectacle of a light 


gleaming froma remote window of one of these un- | A 


tananted rooms, gleaming for a siagile instant and then 
disappearing. He went at once to his wife’s chamber 
for aselution of the mystery. Augustine was still 
up, and he noticed that the door leading to the before- 
mentioned corridor was resting on the latch, as if 


'y 
“Mrs. Dorchester,” he said—he never called her 
Sagestasairwiet who uses the.south rooms in this 
wing?” 
She ¢lutched the ‘table by which she was 
standing, for support, .and her voice shook as .she 
ial » 


“ They are closed, I have been always told.” 
“Se I thought. But to-night, Iisaw alight there 
in the corner apartment, and as I am not credulous 
enough to believe in the agency of spirits, 1 am 
suspicious of the flesh. Besides, if I were matu- 
— superstitious, none of my ancestors were mur- 
ne ‘ 
“Murderers! Good God!” 
She was absolutely deathly as the words gushed forth. 
.““T said munde madam. What is there so ter- 
rible in the werd to'you?” , 
She sank down in @ seat and cevered her face with 
her hands, while her slight form shook with some up-. 
controllable emotion, 
“I will visit these rooms and’see for myself.” 
He pushed open the door ‘and stepped into the cor- 
ridor. She flew past. him, seizing his hands in’ wild 


entreaty. 

_“Oh, my husband! I’beg, I implore of you to de- 
sist! See, I will even godown upon my ‘knees before 
you, and entreat you for: 1 
love me, by the: memory of that’ the memory 
of those days when heaven was let dewn to earth for. 
us to dwell therein—hear me! I pray you, du mercy 
hear me! 
for my love!” 

“Your love! Yes, but then I did not thimk dt a 
thing to be so lightly bought and sold as I have found 
it! I did not think it -was'to be transferred to another 
before our ho was old.” 

“Eush! Anything butithat! I can‘bear all:your 
oy patiently, save that!” 

You act your well, madam. I @ you 
eredit fer it. But it does not shock etl Tisten 
to @ paramour’s talk, at night, in ‘a lonely garden.” 

“ Derchester! Bouuie-haier you ‘try me-teo far!” 

He took a.step ‘to-pass her. She flow to the deor at 

the farther end of the corridor. It was fastened by a 
bolt fatling over. huge iron-staple, and secured by a 

dlock. This was net there. She thrast 


hite 
betes arm through the socket, ‘and confronted her 


«yet me peas,” ho said, sternly. 
never! she cried. “I will hold my post till I 


vivid crimson, her eyes blazed like stars. 


genie with the bold courage of this woman who 


If ever yeu did 


You promised to risk and dare everything’ 


Her slight figure dilated, her cheeks burat with 


He gazed at her with involuntary admiration. 
There was something in his proud mature that sym- 


fied him. 

“There is nothing here that concerns you,” she 
went on; “it is my secret, and once you promised me 
never to seek to penetrate it, Does Mr, Dorchester 
intend to break his word? Truly I have been de- 
ceived, for I thought him an honourable man!” 

She hissed the words with a contemptuous scorn 
that cut him to the quick, He drew back instantly. 
“Youare right. Idid promise. I repeat the vow. 
Whatever these rooms may contain, it is safe from my 
curiosity. You can take off the locks if you wish, 
and open the doors. I will not even look that way.” 
She caught the hand at his side and laid her face 
upon it. i 

“Qh, my husband!” she exclaimed, in a choked 
voice, “you are cruelly tried, but ever true and 
generous. May God in heaven bless you! ” 

He made no reply, but hurried away from her and 
out of the house, where, on the starlit terrace, he paced 
half the far-spent night away. 

Augustine was secluded in her own apartments for 
the greater part of the time. She did not mingle with 
society, and received no visitors. She grew thin and 
haggard, and her husband, his stern soul filled with 
conflicting emotions of love and jealousy, saw her 
fading away from him day by day. 

There was little intercourse between them now. 
Both were wretched, but both were too proud to give 
vent to their misery in the manner of other sufferers. 
So they lived on. 

The spring passed, summer opened in beauty and 

closed in tears, and autumn drew on. 

One ominous night in October, Mr. Dorchester saw 

in his wife’s room the same young man he had once 

discovered with her in the garden, but he was so 

— and changed that he hardly recognized him at 
rst. 


They were.speaking together in agitated whispers. 
’s face was blanched with terror of some 
kind, and the youth seemed entreating her to some- 
thing with his whole powers of persuasion. 
Their interview did not last above three minutes, 
and when her visitor left her he heard him say : 
“In Ged above lies oar help! Hf He will only be 
mereiful ! ” 
And Augustine had replied: 
“T trust ey ry wore Gea ra is the alterna- 
ive, I would choose it re—exposure, Death is 
beautiful, sometimes ” 
‘Whatever else she said was inaudible to the listener, 
as the two descended the back stairsand were lost in 
the gloem. 
From that time Augustine grew even more ghost- 
like than before. She was nervous, irritable, and ter- 
rified at the slightest sound. Her cheeks burned with 
a feverish heat, her flesh was hot, and her pulse high 
and rapid. 
Mr. Dorchester insisted upon calling a physician, 
but she persisted in declaring herself perfectly well. 
All she needed was rest and-seelusion. That she had. 
For three days her rooms were locked—she did not 
come down to her médls, but-had them in her 
boudoir ; and if she slept, it did her little good, if one 
might judge from ‘the frightful pallor of her counte- 
nance. . 


About ten o’clock one drizzly night, there was an 
imperative summons at the hall-door-ef the Byrie. 
The servant who answered it found four men, im the 
uniferm of police-officers, and the county sheriff, 
waiting in the rain. The latter asked for Mr. Dor- 
chester, but be was absent from home, though memen- 
tarily ex to return. 

Mrs. Dorchester, then; he would see her, the sheriff 
‘said. 

The servant who rapped at the door waited long for 
ateply, but at length she appeared, wan and ghastly 
as air, and rend still more so by the deep mourn- 
ing habiliments in which she was arrayed. The ser- 
vant her with mute surprise, and forget to 
deliver his errand until she reminded him of it. 

“ Some gentlemen at the door are desiring to see 
Mrs. Dorchester.” 

“Who are they, Peter?” 

“ Police-officers, fourof them, I should think, and—-” 


ma’am.” 
Mi ye quietly; “show them up. I 
expected them.” 


“Up here, ma’am ?’” asked Peter, in amazement. 

“ Yes, ‘this is'the place for them ; show them up.” 

They ascended the t staircase slowly, close 
followed by Mr. Doro , who had just arrive 
Mrs. Dorchester met them atthe door of her boudoir, 
and motioned them in. 

“Iam very sorry,” began. ‘the sheriff to Mr. Dor- 


‘the man hesitated—“ and Mr. Warvenne, ‘the sheriff, 


your house. I assure you that it is a very disagree- 
able mission, but the complaint has reached the autho- 
rities that a notorious criminal who has long eluded 
justice is concealed here; and we have a warrant for 
the apprehension of that person. Your permission, of 


course —— 
“I give you permission, gentlemen,” said Augns- 
tine, calmly. “ Nay, I will.aid you in your investi- 
gation, Follow me.” 

She out into the corridor leading to the south 
wing, followed by the whole party. 

She went through the first room at the extremity of 
the passage, and flinging open the door of the second 
chamber, stepped aside. 

“There, gentlemen,” she said, pointing inward, 
“there is your prisoner.” 

They all started back with one accord, their faces 


pale, their eyes fixed wildly on what that opened door 
revealed, 


The room was bare of furniture, but in the centre 
stood a massive mahogany bedstead, black with age ; 
and stretched upon that bed was the figure of a woman 
in the majestic slumber of death, her cold, ghastly face 
silvered by the rays of the rising moon that swept in 
at the eastern window. 

‘Marguerite St. Semmes lies before you,” said\the 
cold, steady voiee. “ You are at liberty to serve your 
warrant.” 

The men remained rooted to the spot. Dorchester, 
only, advanced to the bed’s foot, and gazed reverently 
at the face.of thecorpse, his breast torn with a variety 
of conflicting emotions. To him, the scene was an 
enigma ; his wife held the solution. 

Silence reigned in the room; broken, at length, by 
Mrs. Dorchester. 

‘*T call you all to witness me when I declare, on. my 
truth and honour, that Mr. Dorchester had no, hand 
in this. From first to last, I, alone, have incurred the 
guilt of concealing the woman who now lies dead be-- 
fore us. For five months, I have fed her, and mino 
has been the only face upon which her weary eyes 
have rested. Even the gratification of holding the 
hand of her idolized son, in her dying moments, was 
denied her. You have hunted her for seven years—an 
unjustly accused, innocent woman. But death has 
been kind and taken her away to a place where no 
human laws can affect her more. All fear and all suf- 
fering are over for Marguerite St, Semmes.” 

At the sound of that name, as before, Dorchester’s 
countenance underwent a rapid change, He pressed 
forward to the side of his wife. 

“ Augustine, what relation did that dead woman 
bear to you?” 

“She was my sister—my dear and only sister! She 
watched over my helpless infancy with more than a 
mother’s devotion ; she brought up my wayward life 
to years of womanhood, and then the curse fell upon her. 
My mother died in my infancy, commending me to the 
care of this sister, then eighteen years of age. Nobly 
did she fulfil her trust. Marguerite! oh, Marguerite! 
in heaven, the angels will be tender of you for all the 
tenderness you threw about my bleased childhood! ” 
She bowed her face to that of the dead, and wept 
the first.tears her eyes had known for months. Dor- 
chester’s arm-around her waist, drawing her away, re- - 
called her to continue her explanation. 

“ Twenty yearsago Marguerite was married toGuy 
St. Semmes, and for thirteen years life flowed on 
pleasantly for her—for ys all, Then Mr. St. Semmes 
came to his death by violence. The papers of the 
day gave all the sickening particulars; and these 
gentlemen, probably, could recount to you every 
link in the chain of circumstantial evidence that 
branded my sinless sister with the crime. She. was 
seized, and cast into prison. She was tried,and con- 
demned to the gallows. Our family was the proudest 
and wealthiest in the county. The fame of its 
ancestors was untarnished. ‘l'heir honour was up-- 
stained by the record of a single base deed. Could: 
we brook the idea of having one of its members—-one- 
whom we knew was guiltless—perish likea felon, in 
the sight ef a gaping crowd of curious, gazers ? 
Never! Gold is:all-powerful, and though it failed to 
bribe the jurors, it bought the gaoler, and my sister 
escaped from prison the night before the day fixed for 
her exeeution. You all, probably, remember the 
excitement this event caused. You know how se- 
called Justice clamoured for its defrauded night—you 
know how heavy were the rewards off, for the 
capture of Marguerite St. Semmes, dead or alive. 
Everything failed. She out-witted the keenest 
detectives in the country, and she was saved. This 
was while my father and brother lived. Two years 
ago they both died, and then the whole weight of this 
dread secret fell upon me—upon me aad Regnault, 
my sister’s.only child. Oh! you can hardly. conceive 
of the miserable shifts we were put to keep our 
unhappy relative secure. You can imagine a little of 
the unteld agony she suffered through those terrible 
seven years. Their wretchedness killed :her, for she 





chester, “to be obliged to ask permission to.search 








had mo other disease. Before my marriage, I kept her 
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always with me; but I was obliged to travel from 
place to place, and under different names, to keep up 
the deception. I met Mr. Dorchester, and for the 
first time in my life my heart was touched. I loved 
him with my whole soul, but I dated not marry him 
on account of my sister. Her secret was one that I 
could not confide to any living being; and I had made | 
every preparation to leave her and him I loved, when 
he forced me into an engagement I had never 
dreamed of wronging him by perpetrating.” 

“My poor Augustine !"—he was holding her hands 
now, and gazing down upon her with unutterable| 
fondness—“ if you had only confided all to me, I 
would have been faithful unto death.” 

“ And men would have called your faithfulness a | 
crime. No, Dorchester ; I loved you too well te burden | 
you with my secret—my guilty secret, if you! 
will. It was a responsibility I must bear alone. | 
After I married, it was necessary to separate from 
Marguerite, and a house was secured for her, where | 
she and Regnault dwelt alone until a few weeks |} 
ago. Suspicion found her out. I was obliged to} 
bring her here. Worn out, wretched, hunted to death, | 
she never was herself after coming to the Eyrie. She | 
pined, she said, to rejoin her husband, and the constant 
thought of him brought her nearer death. Thank | 
God for it. Regnault had information that her last | 
hiding-place was discovered. For three days I have | 
been praying for my sister’s death. My petitions are | 
answered. Two hours ago I caught her last sigh, and | 
closed her eyes for that everlasting rest upon which | 
she has entered. There, I have told you all; now do 
with me as you will. I am ready to receive my punish- 
ment at the hands of the law.” 

Dorchester caught her in his arms, regardless of | 
those around him. 
_ . “My noble wife! my darling! may God forgive me | 

for wronging you, even in thought. No power on! 
earth shall take you from me!” 

Silently, and with awe-stricken faces, the men with- 
dvew, and at a call from Augustine, Regnault 
entered. They retired, and left him alone with the 
dead, to pour out his great grief over her who had 
suffered so much. 

Early in the morning a sealed packet was brought to 
the Eyrie by an unknown person, directed to Augus- | 
‘tine. She glanced her eye over it, uttered a sharp cry, 





and fell fainting to the floor. 
Mr. Dorchester lifted her up in wildest despair, call- 
ing upon her by every endearing name to arouse and 


speak to him once mere. Now that he knew her value 
he dreaded lest every breeze that swept over her might 
bring her a pang of sorrow. 

His caresses brought lier back to life again; she 
pointed to the paper on the floor, and asked him to 
read it through. He did so. It was a large sheet, 
aud closely written; but we will give only the facts 
needed to explain what we have already chronicled. 

It was the death-bed confession of Courtney Ray- 
land, an early lover of the unfortunate Marguerite St. 
Semmes. 

They had been children together, and grown to | 
youth still loving neighbours, and on terms of friendly | 
intimacy. Rayland had hoped, eventually, to win the | 
love of Marguerite, whom he adored with a passion | 
bordering on madness. She had preferred Mr. St. | 
Semmes—and, defrauded of what he deemed his rights, 
he had sworn a secret oath of revenge. Years 
before everything was ripe for its accomplishment; but 
the time came at last, and his hand had given St. | 
Semmes his death-blow. 

By the most adroit and cunning management, he | 
had succeeded in fixing the crime upon Marguerite; 
and having seen her condemned to a felon's death, he 
left the country. 

Since then, he had wandered over many lands, 
seeking rest, and finding none. The spirit of the 
murdered man was ever whispering retribution in his 
ears ; and at last, driven by au influence he could not 
resist, he had returned home. 

Careful investigation had revealed to him the fact 
of Mrs. Dorchester’s relationship to Mrs. St. Semmes ; 
and now, in his last moments, he was glad to make 
whatever reparation lay in his power. 

is confession was signed by two respectable wit- 
nesses, and swoin to before the town magistrate. 

Mr. Dorchester breathed a sigh of intense relief when 
he had finished reading—the last blessing he needed 
had come. 

The confession was made public on the day that 
Marguerite was committed to the tomb, aud Regnault 
St. Semmes held up his head among men. 

And now, Augustine Dorchester, once more fair and 
blooming and beautiful, queens it im society ; but her 
most imperial throne is the heart of her husband, 
where, secure from all coldness, she dwells—to him an 
angel of purity and peace. 0. A. 





PAPER FROM THE ANTIPODES.—A firm has been 
established at Christchurch, in New Zealand, for 





manufacturing paper out of New Zealand flax—the | 


phormium tenax. Branch firms are to be established in 
every proviace. Before long paper-making will be a 
staple trade of New Zealand, and this colony will be 
the great paper producing settlement of the southern 
seas. Australia will be wholly supplied with New 
Zealand paper; and it is not improbable but that Eng- 
land herself will be glad, in a few years, to add paper 
to the number of her imports from New Zealand. 





THE ROMANCE OF FENWICK HALL. 


CHAPTER L 


“THERE'LL be brave ti.aes up at the old hall, now 
the master is coming home,” said old Thomas Marden, 
the gamekeeper, entering the room of his neat cottage, 
where his wife—an elderly, and still handsome woman, 
was busy’at her morning task. “They say he's sent 
a heap of gold from foreign parts, to hire workmen to 
put the place in order.” j 

** Aye, “twill seem like the old place again—to have 
open doors kept at Fenwick, and the holiday feasts 
when Christmas comes round, and the grand folks 
coming and going. And maybe our Alice will get a 
bid to the hall, to. wait upon the gentlefolk, or to do 
up the ladies’ laces, or some other light work!” 
replied Dame Marden, pausing in her bread-kneading, 
“She is purty and fair to look upon, you know, 
Thomas.” * 

“ Ay,ay—and so was her mother before her, you 
know, dame!” muttered the gamekeeper, moodily ; 
“ and what good ever came to her from mixing with 
grand folks? No, good wife, we wili not have our 
Alice getting above her station—so, prithee, put no 
thouglit of the.kind into her head.” 

‘ But surely, husband, it is none to Alice’s repreach 
if she has got better blood in her veins than the folk 
hereabout ?” ventured the old lady, witha spice of 
pride. “I know ’twas a sore blow when our Nannie 
fled to Gretna Green with Captain Sotheby, and 
when we heard from her, a year after, it almost broke 
our hearts to find her poor and sick, up in great, noisy 
Lunnon; but deary me! we ought to remember she 
was married by the law—and if the captain did desert 
her, she was no less his wife. For my part, I can’t 
help being proud that our grand-daughter is descended 
from noble stock on her father’s side—and I don’t see 
the need o’ keeping her on a level with the humble folk 
around us.” 

“But I cannot help thinking that our pretty Nannie 
might have lived longer and been a pond ym happier 
if she’d married young farmer Naseby, who loved her 
better, by a hundred score, than Captain Sotheby,” 
replied the sturdy eld gamekeeper. “ He would have 
cherished her, instead of deserting her; and when I 
think of the sad fate of our poor girl, I can’t help feel- 
ing a kind of bitterness rising up against all these 
people, who think more of their own pleasure than the 
truest heart womaa ever brought them. So let Alice 
be kept away from the hall.” 

“A body would think you’d get it into your head 
that the squire himself was coming home to trifle 
with all the pretty lasses in Fenwick; but they say 
his grand-sister, Madame Montraville, brings a great 
lady with her—ker husband's niece, I reckon—who is 
soon to be mistress of the hall; so there'll be no 
danger from him,” said Dame a little tartly. 
“ And I only spoke of our child’s going to the hall be- 
cause I thought 'twas natural young folks should want 
to see something going on outside of our own little 
cot.” 

“ Well, well, dame, we won't borrow trouble now,”’ 
replied the old man with slightly mollified tone. 
* Better wait till the girl is sent for, and then we'll see. 
So the young squire’s going to be married? Well, I'm 
powerful glad o' that, for it'll seem more like the old 
days o’ his father; and it’s a deal more steady and 
rsepectable to settle down on his own place.” 

“ Not so very young, either, is the squire, husband,” 
said the dame. “ Thirty-five, last Michaelmas, if my 
memory’s right ; and havevye forgot, Thomas, the old 
story that the gossips teld, how he expected to marry 
a beautiful French weman, and the papers were all 
drawn up, when she ‘I with some great nobleman, 
jest because he was richer, and could keep her in 
grander satins and diamonds, than the squire? I all 
comes back to mind fresh to-dxy—let me see, ‘twas 
when the young squire was jest coming of age,” and 
she paused, to reckon the iatervening space of time. 

“Seems to me I de remember the stery—theugh I 
didn’t give it muoh belief at the time. The 
always make a good deal out of’a little, you know, 
mother,” replied the old man with a smile, 

“ Tt wasall.as true as the book. ‘Lhe eld house- 
keeper at the hall never denied but what things were 
being got in order for the young master to come down 
from Lunnon with his wife—'twas up th you see, 
, non with the French woman,” stoutly affirmed the 

2, 


$=». 
“Well, if Squire Edgar got cheated a 
| woman, I shoulda’t think he'd try pts French 
| Sister's folks all beleng to that nation !” returned a 
| old gasinies, who hated the French more tha : 
| loved his own English brothers, if that were hr 
“ Nothing good ever came out o’ that forren Fro i 
country. I learned that when I served under th 
Iron Duke at Waterloo; and I always wondered * 
any English could marry and mix with'em, |; “ <d 
a great trial to the eld squire, they say when hi 
daughter married’ that fine Mounserr Montraville up 
in Lunnon, when she’d had a score of offers: and { 
reekon he was glad when young Master Edgar's mate} 
was broken off, in hopes he would settle down with 
an English ‘wife; but now you say this handsome 
young furriner is coming to be our lady. I'd ratho; 
be serving anywhere than under a woman belonging 
to the nation I helped to beat at Waterloo!” ay; 
shouldering his cane @ la musket, the old gamekespe: 
walked away from the cottage in high vexation, ii 

“ Whatis it, grandma? What's grandpapa scolding 
about ? ” exclaimed a fresh young voice, as a beantify! 
girlish face, radiant with health and piquant anima. 
tion, looked: in the doorway for a moment. [Ig i 
about the naughty French people, as usual?” and ay 
arch smile flitted about the rosy lips. 

* Yes, yes, child, thé same old story. He's proper 
vexed, because they say the young squire is comin: 
home, and is likely to marry the beautiful Lady Ex. 
genia Victorie—that’s her name, old Jaue up at the 
hall says. He don’t like tlie idea of a foreign mistress 
And, besides, he’s forbidden you from going up to the 
hall, when I’d been planning for you to see a bit 0’ life 
with the grand folks, and had got old Jane's promise ts 
send for you when they wanted a bit of finery fixed— 
your little white fingers are so nimble, you know,” she 
said, half-apologetically. 

Was it a fancy, that the slender white throat of 
Alice Sothern took a slight curve of pride; and her 
little heart inly rebelled at the liberty her good, gar- 
rulous grandmother had taken with her, in thus 
entering into a compact without her knowledge? 
Possibly it was the “gentle blood” of her father flow- 
ing in her'veins that caused the sudden movement. 
But she answered very sweetly, and in such a light, 
laughing tone, that no one would have recognized the 
slender thread of haughtiness running through it, 
had they not seen the quick archirg of her white 
throat. 

“Well, then, grandpapa was quite right for once, 
grandma—about me, I mean; and old Jane needn't 
fancy she's going to have your little Alice to wait on 
her grand company, for I’m very sure I should tear 
their thread iaces ‘all into bits, I’m so clumsy. Be 
sides, you know, you coulda’t spare me at all, grandma 
dear, for the flowers in the garden would all die for 
want of watering, and grandpa would have no one to 
tie his wig, or bring his draught of cool water from 
Moss Spring; se don’t ‘believe you'll lose me, good 
grandma, if Squire ey brings home a dozen French 
wives to Fenwick Hall.” 

In a moment more, a slender little figure, crowned 
with a rustic hat, and bearing a pitcher of brown 
ware, had left the cottage porch, and was threading 
the green path that led to a cool, bubbling forest 
spring ; while Dame Marden was inly fretting at the 
words her grandchild—for whom, in her own way, 
she was so ambitious—had uttered. 

—ahinee 


CHAPTER IL 

Atice SorHery stood on the in of Moss 
Spring ; her brown earthen pitcher, filled to the brim, 
at her feet upon the green, damp grass at the edge of 
the fount. Herstraw hat hail slipped from her Lead, 
and hung down her shoulders, and the yellow sun- 
light lay warm and goldenly upon her. : 

If a great painter could have hung before you his 
fairest portraits from the Louvre or Vatican, you 
would hawe turned aside, to gaze upon the picture 
framed among the'green boughs drooping around the 
forest spring and bathed in the golden haze of the 
8 t 


unligh : 

A-slender, yet well-rounded figure, rieh complexion, 
sweet blue eyes, abundant fair hair—these came from 
pretty Nannie Marden, who had been a Fenwick belle 
and beauty; bat the proud turn of the little white 
throat, the curve of the dainty red lips, the lithe grace 
of movement when animated, and the eroct, opel 
bearing when in repose, and a certain je ne sais qu! 
ef demeanour which distinguished her from all the 
maidens far and near—these had come with the 
a blood” of her handsome, dashing, impulsive 

ather, 

But with these personal gifts, ended all resemblance 
between the gay, unprincipled Qaptain Sotbeby aud 
| his child, Well was it for our sweet Alice, perhaps 
| that her father, after deserting the young wife he b 
wearied of, had fallen in battle on distant soil, aud 
could never return to claim her from the nest at Fea 
wick, where, shielded by her fond old grandparents, 
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—— 
she had grown into sweetest maidenhood, pure and 


taminated as a lily. IK 
er to return to the sweet picture beside the forest 


wi standing very quiet, listening to the clear 
notes of @ linnet in @ hawthorn-bush near by, Alice 
turned suddenly, as @ step broke on her ear. 

She was not alone; a stranger had advanced down 
the path, and stood near beside the bubbling water—a 
grave-faced man who lifted his hat courteously as he 


mn Pardon the intrusion! I saw no one till I was 
close beside the spring. You will give me a draught, 
I am sure, for I have had a long walk across the 
orchard-close ? ” 

‘Alice lifted the pitcher, and the stranger drank a 
long, deep draught ; then filled it again, and set 
it down whence she had lifted it from the damp 


Ott isa long day since I tasted such refreshing 
nectar. Thanks to my lovely Ganymede!” was the 
courteous acknowledgment, while the stranger’s grave 
eyes brightened with a smile. “ But you will allow 
me to carry your pitcher for you? I am going 
through the forest-path,” for Alice was about turning 


away. 

The girl assented. Somehow, with the spell of those 
eyes upon her, she never dreamed of a refusal. 

Side by side they walked along the woodland aisle, 
with the branches drooping low. Without effort, the 
stranger began a conversation, which only ended 
when Alice reached the terminus of the path, and 
paused at the stile, beyond which lay the game- 
keeper’s cottage. 

“We part here,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Good-day, 
then; but I shall not forget my draught at the 
spring ! ” , 

And he disappeared in the turn of the path that led 
to the highway. 

“Some stranger visiting the neighbouring gentry,” 
said Alice to herself, as she walked slowly onward. 
“ How polite and kind! Iwonder if he was ever at 
Moss Spring before? Why did I not think to ask 
him? Could he have known where I lived? He didn’t 
ask; but seemed to take it for granted that I had 
reached home. I wish I knew his name!” 

And, thus soliliquizing, Alice wended her homeward 
way. 

“A perfect wood-nymph! Who can shebe? Old 
Marden’s grandchild ? Yes, she is going to the cot- 
tage!” was the comment of the stranger, as he paused 
in the thick coppice and looked after the little figure 
that approached the gamekeeper's lodge. “ Why, my 
patrimonial estate is richer dowered than I dreamed! 
Who would have imagined that Fenwick held so sweet 
abird? Old Jane did not exceed her warrant, when 
last night she garrulously recommended the game- 
keeper’s grand-daughter as the comeliest lass in Fen- 
wick. But where got the girl that ladylike air? Her 
folks are but of the peasantry; but this sweet child 
might vie with any noble born—~so daintily beautiful ! 
My good sister Montraville, you and I must make 
iriends with this sweet woodland flower.” 

What would old Dame Marden have said; could she 
have overheard the stranger's praises? What would 
pretty Alice, had she imagined who walked by her side 
down the Moss Spring path, bearing her brown 
earthen pitcher filled with water? And what, the 
two haughty ladies at the hall—Madam Montraville, 
the proud, wealthy widow, and the elegant, dark-eyed 
Lady Eugenia Victorie, who had refused a score of 
suitors because she ho to win the quiet grave- 
faced, sad-eyed owner of Fenwick Manor, whose in- 
difference had piqued her into coquetries at first, and 
finally into love? 

As the squire neared the old manor-house, he espied 
the Lady Eugenia walking to and fro upon the ter- 
race. Never had the brilliant belle, in her ballroom 
costume, looked more beautiful than on that soft, 
warm summer morning, clad in a robe of India 
muslin, and with a spray, plucked from the scarlet 
eee trailing over the porch, in her jet black 


Madam Montrayville sat on a rustic garden seat, and 
when her brother approached, she watched him closely. 
ne hae a a wishing him to wed her hus- 

nd’s niece, for y Eugenia possessed a large for- 
tune, and madame had acquired many wordly notions 
since her marriage, which she had engrafted on the 
old Fenwick family pride. 

“It is just the-match for Edgar!” she murmured, 
Mt she watched him while he paused beside Lady 

‘ugenia. “She has both beauty and wealth; but I 
_— he showed more alacrity in the wooing. But 
or my ement, he would not. seek her at all, I 
do believe; and I have maneeuvred to bring them 
together here at Fenwick, where thrown into each 
a society, it must end with his being won. 
— loves him, I begin to.think; at least bis in- 

erence piques her, which is all the same, if it leads 


see that it is quite time he was settled down in life! ” 
and, thus planning, madame fell into a pleasant dream 
of the future. 

Meantime, Lady Eugenia was exerting all her fasci- 
nations upon her companion. She descanted on the 
beauties of Fenwick and the charms of a rural life. 

“T never knew what your English homes were 
before, Sir Edgar,” she said enthusiastically. “In my 
own country we live for show and adulation; the 
French are not a domestic people, it said, you know ; 
but for one, 1 confess that I could be content to dwell 
in this Eden for ever, forgetting the gay world out- 
side in this paradise of sequestered happiness.” 

Not a muscle of Sir Edgar’s countenance moved, to 
betray that he understood the drift of the lady’s rap- 
tures, for.he had a way of veiling all emotion in his 
impassive face, But he replied with the courtesy of a 
host. 

‘*T am glad my ancestral home pleases you, Lady 
Eugenia. But, as yet, you see nothing of ita rural at- 
tractions. To-morrow, if you have recovered from 
the fatigues of your journey, we will ride over the 
estate. I believe there are some excellent saddle- 
horses in the stable.” 

Lady Eugenia warmly expressed her thanks; and 
when he left her side she turned away to her own 
apartment with a gleam of triwmph in her dark eyes. 
“T shall win him!” she murmured exultingly. “I 
have commenced practising the rightiré/e and will pro- | 
fess an adoration of all rustic, rural sights and sounds. | 
Yes, my proud, cold, unimpressible Sir Edgar, ere I | 
leave Fenwick Manor House, I will be your affianced | 
wife!” and, with the smile of triumph on her lips, | 
she summoned her maid to dress her hair for dinner. | 
And already, in servants’ hall, kitchen, stables, and | 
gardens, the retainers of Fenwick had settled it, that | 
the handsome French lady, with brilliant eyes 
and haughty lips, was destined to be their future | 
mistress. | 
“ She’s handsome as a picture,” said old Jane, the 
housekeeper; but deary me! I can’t help but wishing 
young Master Edgar had brought an English lady for | 
our mistress! These forrin folks never’ll let a body 
get nigh to ’em—and, handsome though she is, I can’t 
help thinking she’s powerful proud and cold, wi’ that 
curling lip and black eye o’ hern! ” 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Tue following morning was a warm June morning; 
and a balmy rich with fragrant hawthorn 
odours, fanned sweet Alice Sothern’s cheek as she 
slowly wended her way from Moss Spring, whither 
she had been to fetc h her accustomed pitcher of cool, 
clear water. Midway in the path leading through the 
wood, she met, suddenly, a couple of riders, coming 
leisurely along under the shade—oue, a beautiful lady 
with scarlet lips and cheeks, dark, flashing eyes, rich, 
brown hair, shaded by the plume of her riding-hat, 
and clad in a habit of green, fastened with ruby but- 
tons. The lady’s companion was a gentleman, 
mounted upon a large, black horse; and Alice could 
not catch a glimpse of his face at first, until he reined 
up in the path, at whose edge she stood, waiting for 
the riders to pass. Then, he suddenly turned from 
his companion, with whom he was gaily conversing, 
and bowed low as he was passing. 

A little throb came to Alice’s heart. It was the 
stranger whom she met at the spring yesterday. And 
that proud, beautiful ‘lady—who was she? Fora 
moment, the girl felt her cheek flush; then she dropped 
a curtsey, and walked rapidly onward. 

It all flashed over little Alice. This grave, noble- 
looking gentleman was the new squire; and that 
beautiful lady on the white steed, with one-gaunt- 
leted hand resting on the saddle pommel, and the 
other impatiently striking a young alder-bush with 
her delicate riding-whip, was the foreign lady who 
had come home with the squire’s sister, and was soon 
to be his bride. 

“Who was that child, Sir Edgar?” asked Lady 
Eugenia, with a curl of her haughty lip. ‘One of 
your cottagers, I infer.” 

“Grandchild of my gamekeeper—and the sweetest 
wood lily my eyes have rested upon for many a day! 
We will call at the lodge on our return. I must look 
up my tenantry.” 

A sudden flash lit the eyes of the Lady Eugenia, 
and then her long lashes veiled their angry light. 

“ Certainment, Monsieur Edgar! now you propose 
turning landlord in earnest, ’tis well to look up your 
people. The child was pretty, truly. .I wonder if I 
could obtain her for a dressing-maid? My Lisette is 
so awkward, I shall be forced to send her away.” 

“ Possibly, Lady Eugenia. You can proffer your 
desire when we call,” was the squire’s reply. “I 
think I heard old Jane recommend the girl to my sister 
the night we arrived at the hall.” 

Could Sir Edgar have read the motive of the 
haughty Lady Eugenia, his reply would have been 





her to exert herself to captivate him. Edgar must 





very different. During that brief pause in the wood- 





land aisle, while he lingered to speak to the beautiful 
Alice, a flash of jealousy was kindled in the French 
lady's heart. She saw, at first glance, the exquisite 
grace, purity, and beauty of the girl; and resolved 
at once to place her in such an inferior position, as her 
own servant, that the master of Fenwick should find 
no excuse to visit the gamekeeper’s lodge. Sir Edgar 
fell into the plan from another reason. He had sud- 
denly fallen in love with the beautiful Alice; and im- 
agined that, if she dwelt under his roof in the capacity 
of companion to the ladies of the household, he might 
have opportunity to study her at his leisure. As yet, 
his plans were unformed; but it is sufficient to say, 
that Sir Edgar Fenwick was the soul of honour—and 
all women were treated with courtesy by him, whether 
of noble or humble birth. 

An honr later, the riders drew up at the door of old 
Thomas Marden’s lodge. 

“Welcome home, Sir Edgar!” said the game-~ 
keeper. “Won't you alight, and have a seat in the 
lodge, and the lady too?” 

The invitation was accepted; Dame Marden’s home- 

brewed wine and golden sponge cake were produced ; 
and while the new squire talked with his gamekeeper, 
the Lady Eugenia exerted herself to fascinate the young 
girl on whose beauty she looked with so much hate 
and jealousy. Nor did she forget to put her plan of 
securing Alice’s services into execution; and, so well 
did she ingratiate herself into the graces of both mother 
and daughter, that, ere she left, she had won a pro- 
mise from the girl to appear at the hall on the ensuing 
y: 
“T shall only want you as a compagnon, my petite 
Alice,” she said caressingly. “To read to ng or 
repair my laces now and then, you know, ma chére— 
and I promise you, your duties shall be both light and 
pleasant.” 

“ There, child! didn’t I tell you bow grand ’twould 
be, to live at the hall with the great folks? ” said Dame 
Marden exultingly, after she watched Sir Edgar and 
the lady ride away. 

“*T will be the making of our Alice, husband, to 
stay with the beautiful Lady Eugenia Victorie; and 
who knows but a lord or a squire may be in store for 
her—for a many gentry will be coming and 
going all the time?” she added, after Alice had left 

em. 

“Well, well, have it your own way, dame! You 
women always will,” replied the old gamekeeper. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Two months passed away; and during this time;. 
matters had been progressing at the hall, but just in: 
the contrary direction to Lady Eugenia’s plans and” 
desires. Sir Edgar had treated her with uniform: 


one word of love had passed his lips. Indeed, on the 
| other hand, she imagined that he had become the 
| admirer of the beautiful Alice, whom he contrived to~ 
meet daily in the house or grounds; and she felt as- 

sured, that, unless some decisive step was taken, the 

coveted prize would slip from her grasp. Therefore 

she set her evil brain at work to coin a plan, whereby 

to disgrace Alice in his eyes, and tv effect her own: 
wishes with the girl’s dismissal. 

One day, there was great commotion at the hall. A 
valuable diamond ring belonging to Lady Eugenia 
Victorie, was missing. No one had access to Lady 
Eugenia’s dressing-room but her maid Lisette, and 
Alice Sothern. 

“Tt is not that I could dream of suspecting you, ma 
petite,” said the lady caressingly, “ but you see it is- 
only a form, that causes the officer to search your 
wardro Most probably Lisette took it, from 
revenge, as I have threatened lately te dismiss her ;. 
and we shall, doubtless, find it among her clothes.” 

But how great the surprise of all the dwellers at 
the hall, when the missing diamond was found‘ 
secreted in a small box belonging to the old game- 
keeper's grand-daughter! Had a thunder-clap fallen 
over Fenwick, and shivered the old turrets that for 
centuries had stood firm and massive, none would have: 
been so shocked. 

“TI cannot—will not—believe that sweet child’ 
guilty of that!” exclaimed Sir Edgar, with singudarty 
pale lips. “It is some plot. Some other has done 
this to injure her. Alice Sothern is pure; I could 
swear it.” 

“Brother, you forget that it savours of suspicion, 
when a Fenwick strives to harbour a peasant girl’ 
who has been guilty of so grave a crime as theft!” 
said Madame Montraville, with cutting pride and 
irony; for she too, led on by Eugenia’s inuendoes and 
machinations, had grown to hate the fair young gir) 
on whom her brother looked with favour; though to 
her credit be it said she would not have wilfully 
injured her, and she fully believed her guilty. 

“Harriet Montraville, talk not to me in this man- 
ner!” replied Sir Edgar. “ You forget that I am no 
boy, to be led at a woman’s will into a trap set for my 





politeness and attention, as his sister’s guest; but not~ 
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fees. Let those.‘suspect’ who-please. Alice Sothern 
shall not be threst forth from my house till this 
mystery be cleared up! Gamekeeper’s grand-daughter 
though she: be, know that as good bloed as the Fen- 
wieks can boast rans in her veius on her father’s side 
—for, only yesterday, I received: this letter from old 
Earl Sotheby, of Warwickshire, whose youngest son 
was Alice’s father, claiming her: to be his heir, his 
other children being dead. And now, just as I am 
about to inform her of the new life opening for her, 
this infernal mystery I will not believe her 
guilty, and am now going to her to inquire into the 
matter ;” and, pale with passion, he left the apartment. 

“Bugenia, do you know what has occurred? that 
Alice: Sotherm has been claimed by her grandfather, 
Earl Sotheby ? ” exclaimed Madam Montraville to her 
niece, a few minutes later. “It is. quite true—Sir 
Edgar has the letter proving this—and how dreadful 
that the poor girl has done this terrible thing. It 
mast be hushed up. somehow, for she is an earl’s grand- 
daughter now. But how pale you are, I am sure you 
pity her.” 

‘‘An eari’s grand-daughter!” muttered Lady 
Eugenia, as she turned away. “It is-all over with 
rey chanee to: become his wife, then!” she said, with 
pale lips. But ina moment she recovered herself, and 
comtinued: “ Yet, why dol trouble at this? Guilt- 
less though he may believe her, she cannot be proved 
so, for the: ring was found in her possession!” and, 
with an evil; exuliant smile, she wandered up and 
down the long gallery where she had met Madame 
Montraville going to her own room. 

But how signally the best laid plans of the wicked 
are often brought to failure ! 

That evening—a dark, warm, murky August even- 
ing—Sir Edgar paced a sequestered garden-path, 
racking his brain to find an avenue of escape for poor 
Alive Sothern from the disgrace that had fallen upon 
her, be found himself an unwitting listener toa con- 
versation which raised a lead of distress from his 
heart. 

Lisette; Lady Etgenia’s French waiting-~maid—and 
a sprightly, vivacious, jauntily~dressed imen of 


spec 
hew class—was in the garden, standing: close to a tall, 
spruce-looking fellow, who was. evidently her lover; 
judging by the tones. of endearment in whieh he 
spoke. 


:“ You. perceive, ma chéve Lisette, that I: must have 
sufferedintensely, when Ii cameto this place; and found’ 
I cowld not see you. And then I heard it whispered 
by the old dame at the chdteau, that a dreadful thing 
had happened, and. botlt yow and another fille de 

were. keptclose-till, the. fact, of the, thelt- was 
settled, She did not;know. who. L was, for pretended 
to, be your brother; but. waited here, for L knew you; 
would steal.ont to.meet. me. to-night, after 1 got. the 
old dame to, give, you my note saying I had come, 
And, of course, IL. did, not. believe: you, guilty, But 
what a.sad thing, that this young demoiselle com- 
mitted. this crime !.” 

“ Alphonse, listen!” exclaimed Lisette, rapidly. 
“ You, will see. that, a, bad. plot has, been, laid: Mam’- 
s@lle Alice is no. more guilty than, L Lady Bugenia 
hates, ber, because our good. squire dias. taken, a, fancy: 
to, her—and. well he,may, for she isisweet as.a water- 
lily! and so the Lady Eugenia madeup, her mind, to. 
ruin the r), gitlin his eyes. "Twas-but yesterday 
moyning I. saw her, with,my own eyes, put; her best 
diemond ring into Mam’selle’s little escritowe, and:now 
she comes, out charging her to hea wicked thief. I 
was behind the curtains at the time, and,could.not 
betray, myself; besides, Lady Eugenia went,out;just 
after,’ 

* Le diable! C'est une vixen—this mistress of yours, 
Lisette!” said.Alphonse. ‘ But. you, will not. see.the 
innocent suffer? You,will expose madame, and reseue 
pauure mam’ selle? ” 

“ Yes. L have been thinking of it all day, Alphonse, 
how,,1 can best do it, you see, mon ami. Itis no light 
thing to throw this. off Mam’selle Alice’s, shoulders, 
back on Lady Eugenia’s, for they might say a. poor. 
waiting-maid’s. words were not to be, trusted; but. I 
‘was just on the point of going to Sir Edgar with: the 
whole story, when Jane brought me up, your note. in. 
a kind of private way, and then I thonght. best to 
wait, till I had met you, and to speak in the morning. 
Mbantime, I just patted Mam’selle Alice on the clieek. 
to-night, and whispered that it would all come out 
right at last.” 

“You should never wait for to-morrow to accom- 
plish this. work. of to-day, my good girl! ” exclaimed 
Sir Edgar in a deep tone, stepping forward from the 
shadows, of the trees near by. “Have no fear of 
Lady Eugenia’s anger; but come with me, instantly; 
to. right. this foul wrong before sleep falls on, any. 
inmate of the hall, and a brave wedding dowry 
shail be yours when you marry this good lover of 
yours!” 

‘* Mon diew! to think you, should. have overheard it 
all, Sir Edgar!” exclaimed the trembling Lisette. 
“ But your honour is right. I ought not to have put 





‘off the matter. Pauvre sweet Mam'selle Alice, you 


shall sleep sounder this night than last!” she said, as 
she followed Sir Edgar in the hall. . 

* And the dreams of one inmate of my house— 
foul, beautifal fiend that she is! shall not be so: serene 
as she fancies they will be!” nmttered the irate man 
between: his teeth, ashe rapidly strodealong, his. grave 
eyes flashing, until they softened with another 
thought, and the whisper—“ my poor, precious, per- 
secuted Alice ! passed his lips. 

To recount. what followed, as Sir Edgar and Lisette 
appeared in Lady Eugenia Victorie’s boudoir, to which 
he bade her summou his sister Madam Montraville, 
and Alice Sothern, the mortification and rage of the 
diseomfited Frenchwoman, the surprise and regret of 
Sir Edgar's sister, or the gratitude of the fair girl who 
now stood scatheless from the foul stigma which had 
almost crushed her to earth, would be unnecessary. 

‘And. now you will send word to my grand-parents, 
Sir Edgar, that I am innocent of this black crime?” 
exclaimed Alice eagerly. 

“Yes, my little one, and, and proclaim it to all who 
care to hear; so give:yourselé no: further anxiety, but 
seek your pillow, for to-morrow I have another tale 
for-your ears. As for you, Lady Eugenia Victorie— 
know that, only because: you are a woman, and un- 
happily connected with my sister by the ties of 
relationship, will you be shielded from open disgrace. 
The reproaches of your own conscience I cannot 
shield you from!” And so the night’s revelation 
ended. 

It only remains to.add; that the tale to which sweet 
Alice Sothern listened on the morrow, not only related 
to the request.of her paternal grandsire: for the: adop- 
tion of his home and honours, but:to another proffered 
by Sir Edgar Fenwick’s-carnest lips ; and that shortly 
after, the chronicledthe marriage of “ Sir Edgar 
Fenwick, Penwick Manor, to: Lady Alice, only 
grand-daughter of Earl Dudley Sotheby, of Warwick- 
shire,” devoting balf a.column to:a description of the 
grace and beauty of the young bride. 

The different characters of our tale. expressed diffe- 
rept. emotions: when this event took: place: Lady 
Eugenie. Victorie’s lips: grew white as she read the 
marriage in her Parisian salon—Lisette and Alphonse, 
made happy by Sir Edgar's generous:dower, rejoicedi 
Madam Montraville was quite reconciled to what she 
could not help, when she found that Alice was grand- 
daughter to an earl—old Jane, and the other servants 
at the hall, gladly welcomed their sweet young mis- 
tress; and! Dame Mardan,. in a: new'silk dress.and:fine 
lace kerchied, triumphantly exclaimed:to the old game-. 
keeper: 

cr always told: yon, husband, thet our Alice. 
would: make a great. match; but. I never dreamed 
of. her being our own.squire's bride!” 

©. H. We. 





TROUBLE IN THE RIVER, AND TROUBLE 
ON THE SHORE. 
BY, COLONEL WALTER) B. DUNLAP, 


WE could not move along so.fast.as. I, should have 
liked Our waggons, were heayy—too heavy for the 
roads-—and we had te be, very caraful. We reached 
Lopopel on the first: day of: Deeamber, where we 
founds Colonel. Cheswick, amd the others. of our 
English friends, ready: to-make us comfortable. We 
had.the good: fortune, here to find an empty waggon, 
which I bought.for forty dollars. We also: purchased 
eight more oxen, .and:thus we, were enabled to remove 
some. of the. cumbersome. lading from the. other 
waggons. Cheswick advised me te stop and spend 
the rainy season with,him, but I did: not wish to do 
it The worst streams: we would have to ford were 
between Lopopel and the Kalahari Desert, and I 
wished to leave those behind: me, if: possible, before 
the tenmpests came. 

I was sorry to part with Artoly and Zebul; but 
Lopopeli was their home, and they had made up their 
minds that thay would go. no further.- I paid them 
more than I had promised, and Eb think I left.them 
feeling very: friendly. and grateful. We remained 
only three days: with Cheswick, and on the morning 
of the fourth we inspanned, and. started off. 

December 5th and 6th it rained quite. hard, but we 
marehed.on, Our waggon-covers were tight, giving 
ample. protection to our goods; and as for ourselves, 
the rain could not hurt-us—we were used to that sort 
of thing, 

On the 8th we reached: a broad: stream, which we 
had got to ford. Tickomy, who had) acted as.our 
guide since we had left Lopopel, had brought us to 
the very spot where we had forded six mouths before ; 
but I was satisfied that the river was deeper now than 
it had: been then. It evidently took its rise in the 
mountains away to the westward: of us,and the rain 
of the pastfew days had swellen its. current con- 
siderably. I rode ahead with my horse, and finally 
succeedediin finding a bottom upom which I believed 





eee 
the oxem might take the waggons over in safety. vy, 
took the lightest waggon first; lengthening out the 
treck-vope, and: putting on a double team of oxen, As 
the waggon reached the middle of the river the water 
washed its bottom, and at one time I feared that the 
cattle would be taken from their feet; but Jot and 
Sunam applied their jambecks freely, while Harry 
and I rode: eur horses: directly: below them; and in 
the- end we succeeded in getting safely over, Ths 
second was landed as safely as the first. The 
third got stuck, and we were obliged to put on more 
treck-rope, and hitch on all ouroxen. This new force 
started it up, and took it over. 

The fourth and last waggon -was the largest and 
heaviest ; and Abner trembled with apprehension when 
he saw it start, for it contained the bulk of our ivory 
The oxen were:all: hitched on, and when the rope had 
been straightened, and the animals were all in their 
places, we started up. For a while all went well, and 
I was just promising myself that our work was near a 
successful termination, when the leading oxen sud- 
denly stopped and turned their heads down the 
stream. I washurrying up toturm them back, when 
I noticed.a-violent commotion. in the water close by 
them, and presently afterwards the head of an enor- 
mous hippopotamus appeared above the surface, 

“ Imvubu! Imvubu!” cried Tickomy, who was some 
distance ahead:of me. 

“ Aye,” shouted Abner, whose horse was rearing and 
plunging furiously, “ there's alot of 'em! May I be 
blessed if this load! of ivery isn’t gone! ” 

By this time I saw that we had come upon a school 
of these gigantic animals ; and I furthermore sawthat 
they were ugly enough and bold enough to give us 
battle: Ml first thought was of the waggon. The 
oxen were panic-stricken, and past all guidance; and 
when I saw that they were about to wheel off to the 
left, I called. for Jot and Sunam to unhook the treck- 
rope from the end of the dissel-boom, which they 
quickly did: This: set all the oxen free, save the 
single pair yoked to the boom, and they scanipered for 
the shore in wild confusion, the stronger pulling the 
weak, and'those that.had got. lamed being dragged half 
the distance under water. But:they gained the shore 
at length,. where their drivers were ready to meet them, 
and as none of! them had’ broken: from the treck-rope 
tliey were secured: without:much difficulty. 

In the meantime, a three-ounce ball from my Ant- 
werp rifle had sent ome of the; hippopotami down the 
river, with am ugly: hole im his neck. ‘There were 
three more more of them: beating furiously about in 
the tvater, seeking for something upon which to fix 
their enormous jaws, There: was but one way in 
whieh I could account for the sudden appearance and 
vengeful. hostility of these. mammoths. They must 
have been.coming: down. the river, half-asleep, being 
brought to consciousness: by coming in eontact with 
the oxen. 

Directly above our fording place the water was very 
deep; with a bottom of mud; so. we had seen no sign of 
the interlopers until they mounted the elevated bed 
over which we were marching. The hippopetamus 
is not an animalthat troubles: himself to attack either 
men or other animals; but when. once aroused and 
angered he is not easily frightened. 

From a quiet, ing mass he: becomes one of the 
most terrible and dangerous beasts in existence. My 
horse, usually so obedient to.my will in the presence 
of danger on the land, was’ becoming restive in the 
presence of these amphibious monsters. 

As soon as. saw: tliat/he was about to make for the 

I slipped from the-saddle and let go, directing 
Dan to: look out for him; aud after tiis I made the 
best.of my way to the waggon, ing in the water 
up to my waist. Ben and Abner were already upou 
the driver's seat; and in a few moments after my 3- 
rival Harry joined usi 

While we had been making this:change in our posi- 
tions the hip i had been floundering after two 
of the horses: which had broken from their halters; 
but the latter animals proved th ves the most 
nimble, and got:safely to the shore. 

We saw the horses land just as Harry mounted the 
waggon, and we tho that. the hippopotam 
might make off out-of the way; but they did no sucl 
thing. The stupid mammoths seemed to imagine that 
the waggon was an enemy, and thoy turned towards 
it, uttering a bellowing cry, like the deeper, hoaser 
notes of a large bull. 

As they mounted the elevated bed! upon which our 
waggon stood, half their bodies were out of water, and 
we gave them a salutation in the shape of cold lead 
that tipped one of’ them: over; and’ caused the other 
two to hesitate. But we did not wait long to study 
results. We were ready for’ another discharge and 
as we fired the second time, the monsters turned their 
heads down the-stream, and were soon out of sight in 
deep. water. 

By the commotion upon the: surface. we could see 
that they were. making off out of our way a8 fast a3 





| their powers of locomotion, would carry them ; and 
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ere long we were satisfied that they would trouble us | 
no more. I called to Dan to aries off my horse ; but | 
the old fellow was not to be u iuto the water by 
the boy, 80 I was forced to: wade to the shore, as were 
my companions after me, for their horses were as shy 
of the water as was mine. ; 
And now we had a difficult work to accomplish, 
which was to get the oxen into the river and hitch 
them to the waggon. We coaxed, and ‘drove, and 
whipped, and pricked; and ‘finally we succeeded in 
getting three pairs to obey us. These we placed on 
the lead, and they pulled three more pairs: in after 
them ; and by several repetitions of this operation ‘we 
finally succeeded in getting our team in working 


er. 

Tbe wheels of the waggon, however, had settled 
so deeply into the river-bottom that we were obliged 
to hitch on all our horses before we could start it; ‘but 
it broke from its rest’ at length, and I ‘fervently 
thanked Heaven whem I saw it once more safely on 
dry land. 

"We had been seven hours in our trouble, and the 
night was fairly upon us as “we outspanned our pant- 
ing oxen ; 80 We camped ‘where we ‘were; and after 
supper we sat down with our pipes, feeling that we 
were well out of a very ‘bad scrape. Abner in par- 
ticular was jubilant. He was not called upon ‘that 
night to set down any'sum of losses ‘in bis ledger. 

We went to bed about ten o’clock, and just.as I was 
sinking into a dose I was startled from my -thouglhits 
of sleep by the barking ‘of ourdogs; and as I sat up 
to listen I plainly heard a loud puffing ‘noise down by 
the river. I was quickly upon my feet, with my Ant- 
werp rifle in my -hand, and as I leaped from the 
waggon I found Harry ahead-of me. 

There was a moon, and though its face was 
partially obscured -by' passing ‘clouds, yet: its light 
enabled us to see objects ‘near at hand quite distinctly. 
We still heard the loud puffing, and upon taking a 
few steps towards the river ‘we saw two huge beasts 
standing by thé water's edge. 

My first impression was that they were two hippo- 
potami—perhaps two of our old enemies-come back 
for revenge. But I was soon undeceived. The clouds 
swept away from the face of the moon, and there‘stood 
revealed to us, not two hippopotami, ‘but two black 
rhinoveroses. They were‘of the borele, or one~horned 
variety, and of immense size. 

Harry asked me if I didn’t think we could shoot 
those fellews; ‘but he ‘had only common leaden bullets 
in his rifle, and he knew,.as well ‘as I, that such mis- 
siles would leave no serious impression upon ‘the horny 
hide of those animals. However, he was anxious to 
fire, and I agreed to fire with him. I rested my piece 
‘upon the low limb of a small tree, ai just behind 
the first skin-feld from the shoulder. The fave of 
the moon remained unclouded, so that I was very sure 
of my mark. We fired ‘together,'and the rhinoceros 
at which I had aimed gave a few spasmodic leaps, ‘and 
then sank down; but the other ‘one’ ‘was not burt in 
body, though he appeared to be'somewhat disturbed in 
mind, if we might judge from his actions. He raised’ 
his head with a loud snort, and having smiffed thesir 
a few times, he uttered a low, rwabling* roar, and 
dashed furiously at us, We saw him coming, and 
dodged him behind a tree; and when he hed passed 
us, we moved nimbly around behind the-vuter waggon. 

By this time Ben and Abner were ©ut ‘with their 
rifles, and most of our servants ‘had also broken cover. 
I saw that the rhinoceros was furious, and I knew 
that if he were not soon disposed of he would do 
mischief. There is no beast in the forest moresavage 
and reckless than is ‘the black rhinoce¥os ~when once 
aroused. Sometimes, ‘like a fretful, petulant man, he 
gets up a fit of rage on his own account, ‘on which 
occasions he ploughs ‘up the ground, tearing out the 
Toots of bushes and small trees, and kicking up the 
dust generally, I ‘was well acquainted with the habits 
of the species, and I wus cotifidentthat it would not 
take eur present visitor aigreat while'to work us much 
damage if we let him have sway. 

My first object was to let the dogs loose, and I 
called to Jot to cast off their leashes. ‘He obeyed me 
promptly, and the liberated canines toek ‘to the game 
atonee. The rhinoceros ‘had turned his ‘head towards 
the waggon, and was plunging ‘towards us again, 
when the dogs were at his heels. ‘This‘caused ‘him to’ 
turn and gave me time to reload my Antwerp. J 
selected ene of the sharpest pointed of my chincapins, 
and, ag soon ‘as T had I stepped out and fired, 
resting my rifle upon one of the wheels of the wag- 
gon. The rhinoceros ‘turned his attention a moment | 
from the dogs, seeming inclined to make at ‘us once 
more; and 1 don’t know but that he might have done 
80 had he not at that moment met with a very serious 
interruption, for it was evident that my ‘bullet had 
agg upon one of the armour-like Yolds of his 

ie, 

Harry had taken his largest single-barrelled rifle, 
loaded with a steelpointed ball, and as the ‘beast 


the front of the waggon, where‘he hada flank range | 
at very close quarters. He fired, and the rhinoceros | 
= soon rolled over, past all power‘of doing further 
rm. 

When the intruders had been ‘thus disposed of I 

retired once more to my cot, where I slept soundly 

until morning. When I went out I found that our 
men had already taken off the skins of the 

rhinoceroses, ‘and they were ‘then engaged in cutting 

out some pieces of the meat. I allowed them to do 

as ‘they pleased with the meat. If they liked it, they 

were at liberty to eat it; but as for me, I wanted none 

of it, The flesh of the white rhinoceros is equal in 
flavour and consistence to the finest, fattest beef; but 
the black rhinoceros does not carry fat. He is a 

romping, wallowing, tearing, ugly fellow, and his 
meat is tough and hard. 





MARRYING A FORTUNE, 


“Wo is she, Ned—that lovely lady with Dr. 
Campbell? ” inquired Philip Otis of his friend, Ned 
Leland, who stood beside him at the soirée given him 
by his friend’s mother. 

“Oh, she isthe doctor's niece, Miss Campbell, whom 
he has adopted, I understand; and the other lady you 
see with them is:also his niece, Miss Barton, a cousin 
to Jenny Campbell, and an heiress of fifty thousand,” 
‘answered Leland. 

“ But she is decidedly plain, notwitstanding she is 
‘an heiress. What horrid red hair, and ruddy com- 
plexion, and what a showy dress—bright yellow! She 
certainly ‘has no taste !” 

“What a deuced pity, now, that that chawming 
creatchaw, Miss ‘Campbell, hadn't the money instead of 
her tawdry cousin!” said Mr. Fitzsimmons, an ex- 
quisite of the first water, who, joining them, had over- 
heard the conversation of the two gentlemen, “for I 
do really think I should cultivate the lady’s acquaint- 
ance if she had; but it would uever do for Mr. Fitz- 
simmons to throw himself sway on a poor girl! His 
relatives would certainly cut his acquaintance in- 
stantly!” he added, ina drawling tone, twirling his 
faint moustache in his delicately gloved fingers. “I 
think, however, I will be presented to the heiress, Mr. 
Leland, though she is rather singularin her tastes and 

” 


appearance. 
“Oh certainly, Fitzsimmons, you shall make the ac- 
quaintance of the lady. ‘Come, I'll present you.” And 
Ned, witha morry look at his friend Otis, left him, and 
‘to formally introduce Fitzsimmons to the 

lady in question, while Philip Otis sought Dr. Camp- 
bell, and wasintroduced te Jenny Campbell, the poor 


cousin. 

“Miss Barton,” ‘said Ned, ashe approached the 
heiress of fifty thousand, “permit me to introduce 
to you Mr. Fitzsimmons~an English gentleman 
of rank—who is desirous of making your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ Aw, Iam a make your acquaintance, Miss 
Barten. Hope yo well this ?” said Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, extending the tips of his gloved hand as 
‘he spoke to her. 

“ Pretty well,¢hank you,” exclaimed the young lady 
mmendous ‘shake. “ I hope’ you 
mons, though you don’t look amazing smart!” 

“ Ohj [assure you my health is‘very good miss,” 
said Mr. Fitzsimmons, lowering bis voice as he spoke, 
for her loud tones grated ‘harshly on his refined ears 
and delicate sensibilities. 





masterly slim !” 

And here'the ‘eyes of the girl wandered over ‘the 
slender, willowy figare of Fizsimmons. 

“But then-it’s thefashion to look likea candle, uncle 
tells me,” continued the girl; “I must try aud stint 


myself ‘in eating, for I watit to ‘be fasiionable and 


cititied—’cause I'm @ heiress, you see, and have got my 
market to make.” 

Ned Leland, who had ‘stood ‘by during ‘the above 
conversation, cast a queer look on the girl, and, with a 
smothered laugh, left'them, while Pitzsiinmons gazed 
atthe plump figure and drizzly hair before him, and 
sighed heavily. 

The loud voice and countrified manners of the 
heiress shocked ‘him, and ‘he was on the point of beat- 
ings precipitate'retreat, ‘as he noticed they were at- 
tracting attention; ‘but the vision of the “ fifty thou- 
sand” rose up before him, and ihe resolved to 
overcome his feelings, in hopes of winning its pos- 
sesser. 

All that evening the elegant Fitzsimmons remained 
at the side of the heiress, and in his ‘soft tones “ talked 
sentiment ” to ‘the girl, who, in her seeming simpli- 
city, sat with open mouth, apparently devouring each 
word from the exquisitely moustached lips of her ad- 
Tatrer. 





“Well, I'mireadful glad to hear it, for you do look | tion 


= shocked vy her ignorance of everything before 
them. 

“Shall I help you to some of this jelly?” he 
inquired, as he stood beside her, ready to do the 
agreeable. 

“What is it made of?” she asked. “I never eat 

anything unless I know what it’s made of. Do you 

know what it is?” she inquired of a gentleman who 

stood beside her. 

“Tt is calves’-feet jelly, miss, I believe,” he replied, 

with a smile. 

“ Calves’-feet jelly! Well, I believe I won't have 

any, for it can’t be very clean if it is made of calves’ 
feet; for our calves never had clean feet, and ’taint 
likely city ones have, running round these black 
streets.” 

Mr. Augustus Fitzsimmons was nearly dying with 
mortification at mer verdancy and the attention ‘it at- 
tracted, and throughout supper his face was equally as 
rosy as his partner's. 

At length Dr. Campbell came for her, saying tho 
carriage was ready,and poor Fitzsimmons felt inti- 
uitely relieved ; and, after bowing her ‘out, he wiped 
his heated forehead with his perfamed handkerchief, 
and, taking leave of the lady of the house, departed to 
his hotel. 

As he entered his rooms at the fitst-class hotel im 
B-—., he threw himself upon the sofa as if completely 
exhausted with the evening’s exertion ; and then, fear- 
ing no interruption, gave vent to his thoughts in this 
wise : 

“She is ‘gawky,’ but I can’t stop to be squeamish 
now! I must make a strike with the girl while the 
iron’s hot!” he said, “ for the fifty thousand iiss nice 
little sum. Here I am, in such a deuced fix, that I 
can’t stir out unless I’m dunned at every step forumy 
bills. There's that confounded tailor and the shoe- 
maker, and then that old washerwoman was ‘here 
twice yesterday, and again to-day! And the landlord 
is getting suspicious, and won't wait much longer. 
There's nothing left for.me but to marry the oon- 
founded dowdy country girl; and then—but once let 
me get that fifty tho into my hands, and won't 
I show ‘em a light pair of heels? Deuved pity'to 
sacrifice myself, but it can’t be helped, under ‘on 
cumstances | ” 

Thus, weaving plans forthe future, Mr. Fitusim- 
mons passed the remainder of the night; and the next 
forenoon recurled his moustache, and, Or Onaakall no 
self carefully, sought the house of Dr. Cui to 
inquire after the health of the heiress, 

As soon as Mr. Fitzsimmons had handed the heiress 
to her uncle’s ‘carriage, where Jenny, who bad ben 
escorted thither by Philip Otis, was awaiting her; and 
her uncle had'sprung in, the door was shut, and merry 
peals of laughter rang out on the night-air from 


heartily. 

“ Well, girls, a ‘pretty rig you are leading ‘your’ old 
ancle!” he exclaimed, merrily. “Here's Kate‘m 
a perfect fright of her pretty self with that shovk 

hair, and ‘this ‘horrid yellow dress! Ideclare I 
don't wonder she frightened all the beaux -away'l"”’ 
laughed the doctor. 

“ Bat you forgot Mr. Fitzsimmons,” laughed thegirl. 
‘Tam sare he played the agreeable, notwithstanding 
it cost him a master effort; and Jenny ‘here didn’t 
suffer, if shedid enact the réle of the *poor cousin,’ 
for she had one of the most gentlemanly attendants ‘in 
Mr. Otis. I declare I'd give half my fortune’ @nd 
my Ted wig'to boot, if Mr. Otis had been as attetitive 
to me: but I plainly saw that he didn't care ‘for 
money, and so I despaired of attracting ‘his atten- 

” 


“Well, Kate, I must confess you ‘made a capital 
country girl,” ded Jenny. “I thought I shold 
fairly expire with laughter to hear you go on at table ; 
and uncle, I'thought, would never get overit. Kate, 
you have'certainly found a most ardent admirer ‘(of 
your fortane!) in Mr. Fitzsimmons, who ‘is‘vértain to 
be-at your feet from this night.” 

“Well, girls, I see you are bent on‘having yourown 
way, and your old uncle will have to give upto your 
mad capers; though 'tisa pity to spoil Kitty’s looks, 
for she did look like a downright fright to-night. And 
Jenny, here, what would your charming city friends 
say, [ wonder, to see the ‘rich ‘heiress im such plain 
attire, and ocoupying the place of a poor dependant ?”’ 

The next morning, ‘the two cousins—Jenny and 
Kate—were sitting in ‘their room at Dr. ‘Campbell's 
elegant residence, when the servant brought up the 
card of Mr. Fitzsimmons. 

“ There, I knew he would come this morning to in- 
quire for your health, after last night’s dissipation, 
Kate !” exclaimed Jenny. 

“ He is doubtless smitten with my auburn curls, Jen. 
Do pray help me‘fasten them on ; and that short, gay- 
coloured dress—I must wear that! You must come 
down, Jen, and see how I torture the poor fellow’s de~ 
licate nerves with my countrified'tones and manners! ” 








turned he was ready for him, having gone ato 





But at supper, Mr. Fitzsimmons again was still 


And, so saying, the gay girl descended to ‘the par- 


the two ladies, in which Dr. Campbell also joimed 
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lour, and in a short time was followed by her 
cousin. 

“Mr. Fitzsimmons, this is cousin Jenny Campbell,” 
said Kate, as Jenny entered the apartment. Mr. Fitz- 
simmons was about to rise when the door opened; but 
seeing no one but the poor dependant, as he supposed, 
merely bowed, by way of acknowledging her presence. 

“Did you see my cousin Jenny?” asked Kate, 
somewhat tartly. 

“Yes, oh yes; I recognized her,’ said Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons, looking coolly at her as he spoke. 

“Well, then, why don’t you shake hands with her, 
asif you were glad to see her? I thought that was 
city fashion. Ain’t it Jenny,” turning to her. 

Jenny bit her lips to hide a smile, and answered :— 

“TI believe so, cousin Kate; but then people often 
omit the custom.” 

“ Yes I expect so; I rather guess it’s only intimate 
friends who shake hands. Ain’t it, Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons?” 

** Yes, I think so,” murmured that confused gentle- 
mam, “or those who are engaged.” 

“But you shook my hand last night,” continued the 
malicious tormentor, “‘and—and—we ain’t yet.” 

“Nobody knows what may be, most adorable 
creatchaw!” whispered Mr. Fitzsimmons, in his 
softest tones, as he moved nearer her on the sofa. 

“ Oh, Jenny, did you hear that—what Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons just said to me?” exclaimed the wicked girl, not 
heeding poor Fitzsimmons’ reddening face, and faint 
whispers of ‘‘ Don’t, don’t, I beg of you!” 

“ He called me ‘an adorable creatchaw,’ and looked 
dreadful tender at me. Is it love, Jenny, to talk and 

look ¢0?' ‘cause I want to know if I’m made love at.” 

Jenny had turned away as Kate commenced speak- 
ing, and now stood at the piano with her back toward 
them. With face convulsed with laughter, she bent 
over the music, not appearing to heed her cousin's 
words. 

Swallowing his chagrin and confusion /forthesake of 
‘the fifty thousand”), Mr. Fitzsimmons asked :— 

“ Do you sing, Miss Barton ? ” 





* Well, yes, I dosing a little. I sing ‘ Doxology,’ 
and ‘ Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’ Now, Jenny sings | 
and playson the pianner beautiful, and I’m going to | 
begin to take lessons right off. Uncle says I must, to | 
be fashionable, so I can play afore folks when they ax 
me. But perhaps you'd like to hear me sing? Zebedee 
Hall used to admire to hear me, and said I beat all the 





girls in our town; but then I guess he was a flatterin’ | 
me, for he wanted to marry me awful bad. That was | 
after I had my fortin left me, you see,” she added ; 
‘and I telled our folks that I didn’t want a farmer—I | 
meant to go down to the city to Uncle Camptell’s, and 
see. something of the world, and get a city chap, 
mebbe ; but about singing—shouldn’t you like to hear 
me sing, Mr. Fitzsimmons? If you'll pitch the tune, 
I guess I can sing the ‘ Doxology.’” 

“You must excuse me, Miss Barten, but I do not 
sing the tune you mention,” replied the gentleman, 
nervously. 

“Oh, la sakes! I thought everybody knowed that, 
and penvyryal tunes; but I'll get Jenny to pitch the 
air on the pianner.” 

» But just then the door closed on Jenny, as she left 
the room with her handkerchief to her face, anda 
faint sound, as of suppressed laughter, smote their ears. 

“T rather guess cousin Jenny's got the toothache,” 
said Kate, “by her having her handkerchief to her 
mouth, I expect these jellies and rich ‘fectionary 
people eat at parties destroy the ‘namel of the teeth, 
and makes folks lose em young. Now, mine are 
rale good and sound, and | don’t mean to spile ‘em 
eating much of the pesky stuff when I go to swarrés.” 

Mr. Fitzsimmons, who had been decidedly uncom- 
fortable while Jenny was in the room, and had been 
on the point of retreat at the first opportunity, now 
settled himself comfortably again in the large arm- 
chair; then, mastering his aversion to the red hair and 
loud tones, tried to look very lover-like on Kate. 

But Kate was determined to display her powers of 
singing ; and so, after a preliminary humming of the 
tune, she favoured him with “ Greville,” much to the | 
apparent pleasure of Mr. Fitzsimmons. Just as she | 
finished, the door-bell rang, and Mr. Fitzsimmons, 
rising hastily, excused himself on the plea that he | 
had important business, and must then leave, but he | 
should do himself the honour of calling again on her | 
very soou; and, with a tender pressure of the hand, | 
he left her, On the steps he met Philip Otis, who | 
saluted him with : 

“Ah, you've been taking time by the forelock, I | 
reckon!” and then entered. 
As the door closed on the retreating figure of her 
admirer, Kate threw herself upon the sofa and burst | 
into merry peals of laughter, from’ which she was | 
aroused by the entrance of the new caller. She| 
—s up in confusion; but, recovering in a moment, | 
said: . 
“ Mr. Otis, I believe? I will call my cousin Jenny,” | 
and left the parlour. 





As she spoke to him, and passed him on leaving the 
room, Mr. Otis thought her not so awkward as she 
had appeared on the evening previous. He was in- 
terrupted at this point by the appearance of Jenny 
Campbell, to whom he had lost his heart on that 
evening; and he was soon chatting pleasantly with 
her. 

“T believe the lady whom I met just now was your 
cousin?” he said. “I have not yet been presented to 
her.” 

“Oh, yes; she will be down directly,” Jenny re- 
plied, and Kate soon made her appearance; and, not- 
withstanding that she continued to enact the country 
lass, Philip Otis saw that, despite the country tone 
and manners, she was a girl of uncommon good sense 
and character. Still, the poor cousin was more at- 
tractive in his eyes than the heiress of fifty thousand, 
and he left Dr. Campbell's more thoroughly in love 
with Jenny than on the previous evening. 

An. hour later the heiress and the poor cousin sat 
together in their room. 

“ Jenny,” exclaimed Kate, “ tell me if I enacted my 
réle of the ‘country girl’ to perfection, for I thought 
Mr. Otis regarded me somewhat closely, as though he 
suspected something of the kind.” 

“Perfect, perfect; couldn't have been better!” ex- 
claimed Jenny, with tears of laughter in her eyes. 
“Why, you ought to have been an actress, cousin 
Kate! Poor Fitzsimmons! ah, how I pitied him 
when you exposed his innocent love-making; and 
when you insisted on singing the ‘ Doxology,’ I was 
forced to apply my handkerchief to my mouth and 
make my exit. And you kept such a sober face all 
the while!” 

“Yes, Jen; and I told Mr. Fitzsimmons you had 
doubtless yot the toothache from eating sweets last 
evening. I managed to keep a smooth face till he left, 
though, when Mr. Otis came in, I was laughing most 
immoderately, and I suppose he thought I was quite 
insane.” " 

. 2 * * * * 

A month went by, and still the two girls kept up 
the farce. Mr. Otis was very attentive to Jenny 
Campbell; and she felt that with him she could be 
very happy, for he had not sought her for her wealth, 
as others had often, and as many there would have 
done had they known she, in reality, was the heiress, 
instead of her cousin Kate. 

But the reputed heiress, notwithstanding her fifty 
thousand, did not abound in admirers. Two or three 
gentlemen had, at first, endeavoured to approach her 
“ with matrimonial intent,” but the frowsy head and 
red face had daunted them, and so they withdrew, 
sighing over the loss of the fortune with such “an 
incumbrance.” 


Yet one had remained besides Fitzsimmons—Ned | lo 


Leland, a young man _of sterling integrity of character 
and quiet exterior, who saw that beneath Kate’s awk- 
ward manner and uncouth ways there was mach to 
respect and admire. And, somehow, in his presence 
the loud voice and uncouth manners softened, and she 
came near betraying herself several times. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons still continued his attentions, and 
so the time glided on. At length his landlord grew 
more impatient (notwithstanding poor Fitzsimmons 
promised to pay “ when his long expected remittances 
arrived”), and threatened him severely ; and the tailor 
-_ washerwoman thrust their bills into his face each 

y: 
So Fitzsimmons grew desperate, and found that he 
must at least bring matters to a crisis with the heiress. 
One evening, therefore, dressing himself with unusual 
care, he wended his way to Dr. Gampbell’s. 

Upon admission by the servant, he found, te his 
joy, that there was no one in the parlour but Miss 
Kate Barton, who was seated on the sofa with an 
extra frizzle in her red hair, and arrayed in a brilliant 
red dress which harmonized (?) with her ruddy com- 
plexion most wonderfully. 

His heart whispered that she was expecting him, 
and he imagined the fifty thousand already in his pos- 
session. No more threatening landlords, and insolent 
tailors, and whining washerwomen; already, “ beyond 
the seas,” he was riding in his own carriage, while his 
dowdy. wife—well, I fear that she did not mingle very 
largely in the gentleman's anticipations of the 
future. 

“Ah, my dear creatchaw !” he exclaimed, in most 
tender tones, seating himself beside her, after the 
salutations of the evening, “ were you expecting me?” 

** Wall, I don't know as anybody else was expecting 
you but me,” she replied. 

“ Yes; you are the only one, dearest! ” murmured 
Fitzsimmons, in tender tones ; “the only being whom 
I could wish to expect me, or desire my coming; and, 
most lovely one, I have come to-night to pour into 
your listening ears the secret which I have kept 


hidden in my heart since the night when I first beheld | 


you. I can keep it there no longer. It has burst its | 
bonds, and must be released. Can I hope that my 


, Wild worship is returned by you, most adorable girl ? a 





a 
and he took her hand as he spoke, and raised itt ti 


ps. 

“ There, I knowed it! ” exclaimed Kate. “I knoweg 
you loved me, and told uncle so, when he said ths 
bank had failed where all my money was put, [| teld 
him I knowed there was one heart that was true—tha: 
would stick fast when money had took Wings and 
flown away. But, what is the matter, Mr. Fitzsim. 
mons? you look dreadful pale, and you tremble all 
over! I’m afeard you're took sick. 1] get you 
some camphire, and you'll soon feel better. 

“No, no, I thank you, Miss Barton, I am better 
already; but I think I must be going. I don’t foo 
very well. I wish you a good evening.” And, iy 
an astonishingly short period—short as his last exola- 
mation had been—the confounded gentleman found 
himself on Dr. Campbell's front door steps. 

As the street-door closed on him, Kate gave loud 
vent to her laughter; and, as once before, the bell 
again rang, and Mr. Leland was ushered into her pre- 
sence. 

Kate rose to meet him with fluttering heart and 
downcast eyes, for she trembled for the effects of the 
same know of “ the loss of her property ” on him: 
and she felt that it would be a hard struggle to give 
up his acquaintance as easily as she had Fitzsimmons, 
And so, when Ned Leland avowed feelings similar to 
those she had heard from Fitasimmons, her voice 
trembled as she told the same tale of the loss of her 
property. 

“It is not your wealth I care for, Kate; it is not 
that I would wed, but your own self, minus the paint 
and red wig!” he answered, smilingly. 

Kate started up in astonishment, and unconsciously 
grasped at the offending wig: but it was there, too 
securely fastened to be easily removed. 

“Oh, Kate, I have known it all along—from the 
first—that you wore a wig, and used paint, you 
wretched girl! ” he exclaimed, with a hearty laugh; 
“and though others were deceived, I saw through 
the disguise at once. Love has sharp eyes, you see, 
Kate,” he added, drawing her to him. 

“ Kate, tell me if you love me, or that odious Fitz- 
simmons, who is always in your presence. I must 
know which, this night!” 

There was no need for other answer to the young 
man than the uplifting of the blue eyes, and the shy, 
but happy laugh that followed. 

And when, a few minutes later, Kate descended to 
the parlour from her own room, whither she had re- 
tired, what a complete change had taken place in her. 
Hair of the richest brown hed usurped the place of 
the red wig, and from her delicate complexion all 
traces of paint had vanished; while, tastefully clad in 
a becoming dress, she stood before her astonished 


ver. 
“T had thought you passable, Kate,” he murmured, 
as he met her, “ but now you are more beautiful than 
adream. Can it be that you are the country girl who 
but just now left the room?” he asked, fondly. 

“ Yes, the same, dear Edward; the same, but minus 
the ‘ fifty thousand,’ as before, for that belongs to my 
cousin, Miss Jenny Campbell, who is the heiress, 
while I am only the adopted child of my Uncle 
Campbell. Can you take me as I am?” she added 
roguishly, 

“All I ask is you, Kate,” he murmured, fondly 
drawing her to him. d 

After a time, Kate related the interview with, and 
abrupt exit of, Mr. Fitzsimmons, earlier that evening; 
and a merry laugh followed at the fortune-hunter’s 
expense. i 

The next day, Ned Leland hada consultation with 
Dr. Campbell, to whom he told _his love for his niece, 
and its return, asking his consent to a certain event 10 
the immediate future; and the old doctor only said 
“Yes,” very pleasantly, asking with a smile, “if he 
knew that Kate had lost her fifty thousand.” And it 
furthermore happened that, on that same forenoou, 
Philip Otis also sought the doctor on a similar errand; 
and he, too, went away very happy in its results. 

“There, girls!” exclaimed the doctor at dinner, 
“here I’ve had two consultations without a single fee, 
this morniog—both on your accounts, you naughty 
girls!, But then I administered the right potions, 
and the patients are doing finely, and I think will 
be out soon, and able to come here to speak for them- 
selves.” 

Soon after, two weddings took place; and the as- 
tonished world of B—— learned that Jenny Campbell 
was the real heiress, while Kate proved the handsomest 
lady in the town, and niece to the old doctor. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons was not seen in B—— afier that 
night. He probably “stepped out incontinently,” for 
the landlord of the A——Hotel was heard making 
inquiries for him, together with the tailor and washer 





woman, and various other creditors, who, I much fea’, 
cherish his memory to this day as the gentleman whe 
promised to settle certain bills “ when his remittance 
arrived.” Possibly by this time he has replenished 
his purse by “ marrying a fortune.” B, B. 
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An Larrator or Towntey at CAMBRIDGE.—Last 
week & young man named Charles Traylen, the son 
of s wealthy farmer and brewer at West Wickham, 
was charged before the magistrates at Cambridge with 
threatening to take the life of Miss Harriet Leeds, a 
young lady of considerable personal attractions, whom 
he had met at the house of a mutual friend, in conse- 
qnence of her rejecting his addresses. He had re- 
peatedly his suit upon the young lady, but had 
been persistently met by a refusal, when he threatened 
4o murder hér, and declared he would swing for her, 
if she did not alter her determination. His conduct at 
length became so violent, that the friends of the young 
lady had to call im the assistance of the law. The 
defendant was ordered to find heavy bail, but ‘his 
friends refused to be responsible for him, and he was 


locked up. 


ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN OF CHARLES IL 

Tue illegitimate children of King Charles II. were 
popularly believed to be legion, but he acknowledged 
only (1) James Stuart, son of a young lady in 
Jersey, who took holy orders, and died a Catholic 
priest; (2)James, Duke of Monmouth, son of Lucy 
Walters, executed for treason by his uncle's com- 
mand; (3) Mary, daughter of the same lady, married 
first to William Sarsfield, an Irish gentleman, and 
afterwards to William Fanshaw; (4) Charles Fitzroy, 
Duke of Southampton, (5) Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Grafton, (6) George Fitzroy. Duke of Northumber- 
land, and (7) Anne, Countess of Sussex—all children 
of Barbara Villiers, the fierce Duchess of Cleveland ; 
(8) Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St. Alban’s, and (9) 
James Beauclerk, sons of Nell Gwynne; (10) Charles 
Lennox, Duke of Richmond, son of Louise 
Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth; (11) Mary 
Tudor, married to the heir of Lord Derwentwater, 
daughter of Mary Davis; (12) Charles Fitzcharles, 
and (18) a girl who died young, children of Catherine 
Pegge; and (14) Charlotte Boyle, alias Fitzroy, wife 
of Sir Robert Paston, Bart., afterwards Earl of Yar- 
mouth, daughter of Hlizabeth, Viscountess Shannon. 
Three of these founded dukedoms which still exist— 
Grafton, Richmend, and St. Albans—and other 
families trace their rise to connection with the chil- 
dren of the last popular Stuart.—Historical Notes, 


SEES 
ADMIRALTY BUNGLING. 





How is it that her Majesty’s Government cannot | 


supply her Majesty with a single yacht worthy of the 
Monarch who rules over the nation which professes 
torule the waves? Why must the Sovereign Head of 
the first of maritime powers travel in vessels inferior 
in form and speed to these which private builders put 
together in six weeks on the Clyde? For sixpencethe 
citizens of Glasgow can steam from Greenock to 


have, as Britannia’s royal representative, the fleetest 
and most beautiful vessel afloat, yet her boats are 
distinguished for nothing but the large sums they have 
cost. 
There are steamers on the Holyhead station which 
have done twenty-one statute miles per hour for nine 
hours in succession, and that in a reughish sea. There 
were, some time ago, three or four packets, neither 
large nor new, which could do twenty land-miles per 
hour in standing-water, and which did it not under 
extra pressure, with picked firemen and picked coal, 
and special excellence of trim, but as an average every- 
day performance. 

There is one builder at Kelvinaugh who runs up 
blockade-runners in batches, and who gets eighteen 
miles out of them under steam within six weeks from 
the time when he lays their keels. So much does 
private enterprise accomplish. 

Yet the Government, with all its staff to plan, all 
its time to consider and to perfect, and all its unstinted 
means, cannot give her Majesty a steamer at all worthy 
of the Queenstown ferry or the Rothesay. passage, 
ee less can they provide a ship worthy of England's 

ueen, 


BERTHA’S JEALOUSY. 


“ Ten o’clock—he will not come to-night! ” 

Bertha Weaver leaned her head back against the 
cushions of the sofa with quivering lip and a dimness 
in her eyes that made dancing mists around the 
gas-lights in the chandelier. Yes, Bertha was dread- 
fully disappointed that her preux chevalier Launcelot 
a absented himself so perseveringly from her 
side. 

She rose up, and pushing the heavy curtains aside, 
looked sadly out through gathering tears into the 
rainy darkness of the wintry night. i 

Just opposite the house a single gas-lamp threw a 
long path of flickering brightness upon the pavement, 
casting dark shadows into the gloomy archway 
beyond, which led into a covered court, connecting 
with a ruinous pile of buildings which had been very 
splendid once, and were correspondingly dingy now. 
It was not a very exhilarating outlook and Bertha’s 
heart sank within her. 

She was a pretty, fresh-looking girl, with sunny 
braids of rich brown hair, and brown eyes, full of 
liquid hazel lights—one of those fair, confiding 
creatures whom you cannot help loving and petting, 
try you ever so hard, and tears seemed as strange 
visitants on her peach-blossom cheeks, as snow-flakes 
would have been on a butterfly’s wing! 

As she stood looking into the stormy night, a sudden 
light leaped into her eyes, anda vivid crimson shot 
athwart her 

“Can it be possible? ” she murmured to herself, 
bending eagerly forward; ‘ Yes, it is Launcelot!” 











Rothesay, at the rate of twenty miles per hour, and 
can do it so smoothly, that the handsome vessel seems 
rather to skate over the water than to labour through 
it; yet the Admiralty, with all the wealth of the 
world’s wealthiest power at their back, do not appear 
to be able to place at the command of our Queen such 


@ rate of water-travelling as Sandy M‘Holiday, om 


the banks of the Clyde, can with a single sixpence 
command, 

What signal failures the Government yachts have 
proved, considering the outlay upon them ! 

There is the Osborne, a good square tub, efficient 
only as a churner of the sea, .There is the Victoria 
and Albert, which insists on running with her head 
down like an ostrich, and which has been altered, to 
conceal her tendency to carry her nose to the ground, 
as if she were not asteamer, but a greyhound follow- 
ing the scent. And now we have mistake the third, 
the Alberta, a vessel which, if the Times is to be be- 
lieved, is under the running speed of the best Clyde 
boats by two or three knots. This new boat is a phe- 
nomenon in her way.. She goes nearly as well with 
two of her boilers as with all four, and when pressed 
with the full steam of all her four boilers, she spends 
the additional power in pushing upa great shoulder- 
wave, the result of her defective form, With four 
boilers she accomplished fifteen knots anda half; with 
two boilers she made no less than fifteen, so that half 
her power gives her. the entire speed, or nearly so; 
and the other half, instead of making her go faster, 
is employed in weighting her down, until she acts as 
4 steam-plough, turning up a; deep double furrow of 
‘mposing proportions in the sea, 

Hs 1s most unsatisfactory work, The only reall 
creditable bit of work in the yacht way, alee 7 
the Queen, is the little Fairy, which, for her size, was 
& handsome and a clever boat; but this last effort of 
Admiralty genius is said to be uncomely of form, unar- 
bse in her decorations, and, as we have seen, i 
actory in her performances. 

Should not the Lords of the Admiralty give up their 


The keen eye of love is seldom deceived. It was 
Launcelot Wynne who stood in the crazy archway, 
talking with passionate earnestness to a woman on 
whose face the full brilliance of the gas-light streamed, 
revealing every feature and lineament of her face. 

It was a wondrously lovely face—Bertha could see 
that, as the shawl fell back from the loose golden curls 
—a face delicate as an artist's dream of ideal beauty 
with large sapphire blue eyes and tremulous scarlet 
lips! She clung with both hands to Launcelot’s arm, 
aud seemed literally to hang on the words that he 
spoke, with a look of confiding earnestness in her face 
that froze the blood in Bertha Weaver's veins 4o ice. 

Involuntarily she shrank away from the window, 
covering her eyes with her hands, as if to shut out all 
sense of vision from their aching orbs. 

“False! Launcelot Wynne false!” she murmured, 
leaning helplessly against the wall. “could sooner 
have believed that an archangel could sully his pure 
wings. Oh! this dull pain at my heart—will it never 
cease?” 

She drew back the curtain once more, with irreso- 
lute, trembling fingers; but her eyes fell only on 
plashing rain and streaming gutters, with the light 
from the gas-lamp dancing on the turbid current. 
Launcelot and his beautiful companion were gone! 

Bertha sank back on the sofa, shading her eyes 
from the garish; intrusive chandelier, and smothering 
her convulsive sobs in the embroidered pillow. 

Two hours passed away, and she lay there, still and 
motionless, her brown eyes wide open, and her fingers 
tightly locked together. 

Oh!” she thought, ‘‘ why need fate have grudged 
me the one little bit of sunshine that gladdened my 
whole life! Heaven knows it has been dark enough! 
My father and mother died before I knew them; I 
never had a sister; and it is two years since my poor 
brother got into trouble about those bank-funds, and 
had to.go to France. Uncle Joseph is very kind to 
me, but—but—it isn’t like my own dear father and 
mother; and just when I was getting to tove Launce- 


She broke down here in a storm of hysteric sobs and 
tears, which did her more good, poor little thing ! than 
a doctor’s prescription could have done. 

All alone, the rain beating dismally against the 
windows, and the clock ticking in strange hollow ac- 
cents on the mantel, Bertha Weaver struggled with 
this great sorrow! 

She was sitting at her drawing, the next day, when 
the servant announced: 

“Mr. Wynne.” 

“ My darling little Bertha! ” he said, taking her cold 
hand fondly in his, as he drew his chair up beside her 


own. 

She withdrew her hand quietly. 

“You were not here last night as you promised, 

Launcelot.” 

“No.” (Was it her own fancy, or did he seem 

strangely disturbed at her words ?) “ I had an unavoid- 

able engagement, which occupied my whole evening.” 

“Tt must have been very important,” she said, bit- 

terly. 

“Tt was.” 

He met her searching gaze with bright, frank eyes 

—eyes whose truthful light dispelled every mist of 

doubt. 

“ Bertha, my love!—my own dearest !—cannot you" 
trust me? ” he asked, tenderly. 

And she did what woman has done ever since the 
days of mother Eve—forgot and forgave, and trusted 
without question or misgiving. For was she not all 
alone in the world, and was not Launcelot Wynne 
very, very dear to her ? 

“Then you will be ready for the opera to-night, 
Bertha?” he said, drawing on his gloves, as he rose 
to depart. “I will call punctually at half-past seven!” 

She was ready at half-past seven, with a bouquet of 
violets and heliotrope in her little white-gloved hands, 
ready and waiting at the window. 

“Not off yet?” said her uncle, as he passed through 
the room. “ You'll be late, it is nearly eight o’clock.” 

“ Eight! it cannot be possible!” ejaculated Bertha, 
eagerly, consulting the dial of her little jewelled watch 
—Launcelot’s own present. But the fairy hands 
pointed inexorably to “ to five minutes of eight.” 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed by, and Bertha rose 
up indignantly. 

“I will not go out with him to-night!” she ex- 
claimed to herself. “ It is too bad of him to disappoint 
me twice in this way!” 

Some instinct—what it was she could scarcely 
define herself—led her to the window. She glanced 
out, and as she did so, caught sight of a man hurrying 
through the gloomy archway opposite, with a slight 
womanly figure at his side. 

It was Launcelot Wynne! 

Fired, with hot indignation, Bertha Weaver sat 
down to her desk and wrote a brief, haughty note of 
final dismissal to her lover. 

From that moment she saw him no more, 

* 7 * 


A year had passed by, and Bertha Weaver was 
sitting, pale and abstracted, on the deck of a river 
steamer, when a low, earnest voice accosted her. 

“ Bertha!” 

She started as if a voice from the dead had struck 
upon her ear. Launcelot Wynne was standing at her 
side, very white, with compressed lips, and stern, re- 
proachful eyes. 

“Do not strive to avoid me,” he said, gravely; “I 
will have an explanation—I consider it due to me. 
Why have you thus discarded me without reason or 
excuse? Why have you returned my letters 
unopened? Why do you shun me like one stricken 
with the plague? Bertha, I demand a reason! ” 

* Reason!” she repeated bitterly, ‘well, since you 
insist. on my putting into words what your own 
conscience must havé long since told you, I simply 
ask whether your fair friend of the archway still pre- 
serves her high place in your regard? ” 

Her lip curled haughtily as she spoke, and a scorn- 
ful lightning blazed in her brown eyes. 

“Of the archway !” he exclaimed, growing paler as 
he listened. “Bertha! Bertha Weaver! is it pos- 
sible that you saw me enter that place? I had 
hoped—I had deemed that no mortal eye was upon 
me then.” 

‘*T supposed so,” she said; coldly. “ It is unfortunate 
that I chanced to become a witness of your guilty 
secrets!” 

“ My secrets, Bertha!” he exclaimed, passionately 
“T had intended never to have breathed this to a 
living soul, but your scorn wrings it from me! They 
were your secrets—your brother’s secrets ! ” 

Bertha listened, apparently deprived of the power 
of speech, while the blood grew chill around her heart. 
He went on. 

* You did not know, Bertha, and I could not tell 
you, that Richard, sick with the longing to see his 
native land once more, had rashly ventured hither with 
his young French wife. He was recognized in the 
street by one who had sworn never to give up pur- 
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suing him until he was lodged in prison. In this 
emergency he came to me. I contrived to secrete 
them both in the old tenement honse behind the arch- 
way fora day ov two. On. the evening that we were 
to go together te the opera, I received a telegram that 
the ship on which I had engaged a passage for them 
uader a feigned-name, was'to sail.a day earlier than 
we had expected. Richard dared not leave his hiding- 
place, and poor Felicie, under my escort, made all ‘the 
hurried preparations, I saw them off—with what a 
thankful heart I need not say. Afterwards, when I 
returned to tell you what before I had not dared to 
breathe, I learned that you ‘had left town, and read 
your-eruel note. Bertha, was this kind—was this 
just ?” 

; She hid. her face upon his breast. 
“Oh, forgive me, Launcelot! 
this. I fancied—I believed B 

“ In short, Bertha,” he smiled, “you were a little 
jealous. Are we friends once more? ” 

Her happy tears answered him. 

Just one month afterwards they were married, and 
Bertha has never distrusted her husband — a 


I never dreamed of 








THE WATER OF THE NILE. 


Sweet is the water to the taste, and,salubrious to 
the frame—at once a luxury and a medicine—though, 
during the inundation, it is so charged with sediment 
as to require it to be filtered im order to be fit,for 
drinking. 

“What!” said the general, Pencennius Niger, to 
his soldiers, “ crave you for wine, when you have the 
water.of the Nile to drink?” 

The Arabs, in their exaggerated language are 
accustomed to say, that if Mohammed had tasted 
of the stream, he would have asked of God an im- 
mortality on earth, that he might enjoy it for ever; 
and natives will even create an artificial thirst in 
order to quench it with the beverage. 

Foreigners share the predilection. Giovanni Finati, 
familiar with the limpid streams of other lands, antici- 
pated with delight his return to Cairo, ito have access 
once more to the delicious Nile; and Maillet accounted 
it among other waters as champagne among the 
-wines. 

Curious are the changes of eolour. During the 
swell the river acquires a greenish hue, sometimes 
very decided. This is succeeded by:a brownish redl, 
approaching to a blood red, when the highest point of 
increase has been reached. ‘Then follows a deep blue, 
which remains from the completion of the subsidence 
to near the renewal of the rise. 





MATRIMONIAL EXxPerrence.— A woman msmed 
Elizabeth Masi, who died at Florence in 1768, ;had 
been married to seven husbands, all of whom she out- 
lived. She-married the last of the seven at the age of 
70. When on ber deathbed she recalled the good and 
bad points in each of her husbands, and having im- 
partially weighed them in the balance, she singled out 
her fifth spouse as.the favourite, and desired that her 
remains might be interred near his. 

Mr. BE, Jesse on Does.—Perhups as striking .« 
lecture as any in this book is one on-dogs. ‘I'he 
lecturer expresses his surprise thatthese noble crea- 
tures should be made the subject of so many 
unfeeling allusions in colloquial speech. Thus we 
hear of a “lazy dog,” a “drunken dog,” a “divty 
dog,” a “shabby dog,” of leading a “dog's life,” and 
of “dogged temper.” We call a dandy « “puppy,” 
and a coward a “our.” Mr. Jesse proceeds to explain 
that all these epithets are absurdly misapplied. ‘he 
dog is a friend so faithful, a pretector so disinterested 
and courageous, that, instead of being coupled with 
these despicable adjectives, he deserves all the kind- 
ness and affection we can bestow upon him. It is 
certain that if man were deprived of the companion- 
ship and services of the dog he would’/be rendered in 
many respects. helpless being. The dog has.diedin 
defence of his master, saved him frem drowning, 
warned him.of approaching danger, and has faithfully 
and gently led him about when deprived of ‘sight. df 
his master wants amusement in ‘the fields or the 
woods the dog is delightedto have an epportunity of 
precuring it for him. If man finds himself in 
solitude, his dog will be faithful companion; and 
may be, when death comes, the faithful creature will 
be the last to forsake the grave of ‘his beloved 
master. 

Discovery or Ancient Coss at Karcaupy.—A 
few days ago, while a number of Jabeurers in the 
employment of Mr. Kay were engaged in removing 
an emlanukment at the new shipbuilding~yard near 
Kinghorn, they came upon what was supposed to be 
a stone, but what on being completely disinterred, 
turned out to be an earthen pitcher of very ancient 
make, Curiosity preved stronger than the jar, and it 
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of the most troublesome epochs in Scottish history. 
There is a tradition of a monastery having -stood near 
the 
posed that it was hidden by the monks for sufe-keep- 


of the money at the date of its burial would be nearly 


in the “ kingdom” .of Fife. 
being rapidly bought up by ‘collectors and coin anti- 
quarians. 

Accrpents IN THrarres.~The Lord ‘Chamber- 
lain lately called a meeting of managers of theatres, 
in order to confer with them on the subject of 


of the managers that the great difficulty was that 
theatrieal managers had .not:control enough over the 
girls employed at the theatre to make them observe 
the precautions taken for their safety. The managers 
could have no control over the under-dresses of the 
ballet girls was at once affirmed by all present, and it 
was pointed out that it was generally the under 
clothing which first took:fire. Some of the girls wore 
thirteen or fourteen gauze petticoats. With respect 
to the solutions fer rendering muslin and tarletan 
uninflammable, it was pointed out that ite effect was 
not durable. One ma rager said that he had provided 
the ladies of his ballet with a solution to render their 
under clothing uninflammable, and on inquiry after 
the lapse.of a fortnight found that none of them had 


on the ground that they had not had time. 





ESCAPE FROM WOLVES. 


On,a glorious day in Indian summer, about a dozen 
years since, Russell Marcy was riding over. the prairies 
in the extreme north-western. portion of Kansas. He 
had been on.a buffale-hunt with several of his com- 
panions, and during the excitement‘of the chase be- 
came separated and lost from them. He shad little 
fear ‘but that’ he would eventually meet them, although, 
as the day advanced, rhe ‘began half to fear that he 
would have to “camp out,” at least-once during his 
life. ; 

Suspicion reselved itaelf into a certainty as he saw 
the sun sink in the west. without catching a glimpse 
of the much-coveted:camp fire. The ligiit of day had 
hardly disappeared whena bright moon appeared, and 
Marcy concluded te remain in the saddle a few hours 
longer in the hope of catching a glimpse of ‘Iris friends. 
It was not until near midnight that he gave over the 
hope, and made wp his mind to-avail bimself of the 
first suitable camping-place that offered itself. <A 
‘small, stumpy ‘tree caught his sight, and, making 
haste ‘to it, he dismounted, and, first securing his 
horse, ascended among its branches. The tree wasof 
®@ peculiar structure, the limbs matted so closely 
together that a more comfortable resting-place could 
not have been offered. In tis weavied and exhausted 
condition, it isinot te be supposed ‘that Marcy :would 
remain awake ; .but, whileon the very point of pass- 
ing off into unconsciousness, he was suddenly aroused 
te a-most starling wakefulness. 

A sort of dong, ‘tremulous wail:came borne to him on 
‘the night-wind. It was a dreadful sign that he could 
not mistake, the warning of the fierce mountain-wolf! 





alarm, and made-such frantic efforts: to escape that he 


their howls and wailing. Beyond a doubt they had 
got upon bis trail, and he made up his mind that he 
was tw be treated toa serenade that would effectually 


he was well aware of the superiority of the meuntain- 
wolf in. power and sagacity over the common species 
that inhabit the prairies. 

In afew moments he saw the lank form of a wolf, 





soon succumbed under a few blows from a “pick,” { it were mid-day. 


and almost immediately after a multitude that filled 
the ground beneath and for an acre areund the tree. 
They came from every direction and their number 
seemed exhaustless. ‘I'he moon was so bright that 
Marcy could discern their movements'as plainly as if 


seattering far and wide its shining silver contents. 
The coins are of very ancient date, and chiefly consist 
of silver pennies of the reigns of the Edwards, toge- 
| gether with a few Scotch pennies belonging to the 
| reigns of Alexander III., John Baliol, Robert Bruee, 
The latest.date Jlegibleis 1375:; it -is, 
therefore, most probable that they were buried between 
that time and the beginning of the 15th century, one 


+ where the money was found, and it is sup- 


ing, and they possibly’ béeing massacred or having to 
fly the country, it has remained asecret. The value 


£2,000, but its present value as old silver will. be about 
£180. We believe there was.about-40 Ibs. weight of 
the coin, which is now being very freely circulated: 
Large quantities are 


He saw one fellow accidentally‘ 


accidents in theatres from fire. It was stated by some | 8*2°- 


used it—the girls laughing and excusing themselves |- 


wounded by the claws of, another in the { urions 
— that all — ret In the twinkling of 
an eye he was pou /upon. by @ score of ot 

torn limb from limb, ners and 

It.now struck the hunter thathe might direot their 
attention from himself by ‘firing into them. Aeeord- 
ingly he pointed his gun downward, Without taking 
any aim, and -disc it. A. sharp yelp, growlin 
and snarling over the bones told the result. Waiting 
a few moments, until he judged there was nothing laf 
of the unfortunate quadruped, he ‘fired his pice: again, 
pointing it this time in such @ direction that the 
vietim was.a rod or twofrom the tree. The others 
instantly plunged in that direction, and he quickiy 
followed in the wake of ‘his companions. Again ani, 
again was this repeated, until Marcy began. to wonder 
whether, if he-killed*all except-one, ‘he would not de. 
mand still more, so insatiate seemed their appetites. 

The hunter continued this sport unti} he had slain 
over a score, and ‘his ammunition had become so Jow 
‘that he judged it ‘best to husband it against futurs 
contingencies. Accordingly, reloading it, he placed 
it across the limbs above him, and engaged himself in 
looking down upon the strange sight that met his 
Fora time their actions afforded him amuse. 
ment, but he soon began to-experience an unpleasant 
apprehension that his position was by no means ono. 
of perfect safety. ‘Some were leaping upward s 
furiously and catching upon the lowermost limbs, that 
there was really danger of their maintaining a joot- 
hold upon them. 

Young Marcy jadged it best to fire at intervals in 
order to keep their attention sufficiently diverted from 
himself, Every now and then large numbers were 
seen to approach and join the main body untilnothing 
could be seen but their dark, struggling bodies. As 
the moon at intervals was veiled by some passing 
cloud their forms darkened, and resembled some. 


he was certainly in a strange situation. Alone.on the 


prairie, in the middle of ‘the night, driven to.a tree 
a horde of wolves ! 4 
Despite his situation, and the dreadful 


off; but owing to his cramped position and the im- 
ny of moving his limbs to any extent, he 

iled. “For a time he moved up and down the tree, 
that is from top to bottom, until he was so exhausted 
that et ree eaeeT eT and watch those: 


| 


' . Bither 
the wind or the lax condition of his muscles operated 
to-unseat him, and ‘he commenced ping from the 
tree. A limb brushed his ‘face and ‘he awoke. He 
felt himself slipping, ‘sliding, and sinking! Hoe 
‘screamed and clutched at the twigs, but they slid 
unavailingly through his fingers. 

The wolves seemed ‘to more ‘furious. He 
“yelled and grasped frantically like a drowning man- 
But still he sank lower, ‘and it seemed that he was: 
minutes, almost hours, in reaching the ground. 

Oh, the cencentrated ‘horror of those interminable 
seconds. The agony of a lifetime seemed compressed 
in that single moment. 

Buthe below the linibs. There was a dizzy- 
ing through the air, and ‘he-strack directly upon the 
back of a wolf. At the same instant he gave utterance 
‘tea sound—a sound so unlike that uttered by a human 
being, that the startled animals in his immediate 
vicinity sprang:away. 

That instant the hunter ‘made a leap up- 





drive all sleep from his eyelids. That'he was really:in morning. Maroy 
personal danger hardly onceentered bismiud, although neither dead, sleeping, nor conscious during those few 








ward, and caught the lowermostlimb in one hand and 
grasped it in the other. An@as he did so full a score 


At the same moment his horse-seemed to snuff in the | of ravenous wolves leaped ’after him. 


With a strength ‘that sometimes comes to a dying 


broke from bis picket and dashed away. Almost at -man, he drew up his fest, lifting a-wolf bodily from 
thesame moment the cry was repeated, frem a dif- the ground, so that hehung suspended in mid-air. The 
ferent quarter, and initen miuutes from the time the hunter shook his limb desperately, and the dreadful 
first was heard, it seemed to Marcy that fully five inoubus dropped to earth again, ‘this poisoned claws 
hundred wolves were making the night hideous with cutting to ‘the bone of the rere id gone 


ug pping the 
; frem his Jacerated foot. 
Cowering and quivering like an aspen, he ascendet 
‘to the'topmost linib, ‘and clung ‘to his position until 
stated in ‘after life that he seemed 


hours. He-existed as a matter of course, and heard 
the clamour beneath him ; but he heard it with a dull, 
‘stolid apathy that recked not what might be the result. 

With the light of morning, his senses returved to 
him. He drew a peered down through 
the branches and saw that the wolves were departing; 
one by ene they took themselves ‘away until none were 
left. A huge wolf that looked ‘furmitlable enough to 
attack a grizzly bear, after walking a hundred yards 
or so, paused and looked back, with a longing, wistiul 
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look, as 


jicking his j 
shoot him. 
took a short aint, and knocked him over. 

Shortly after not an animal was tobeseen. He then 
tremblingly descended. He feund his ankle much 
weakened by the wound, but after walking awhile it 
felt more easy. He looked in vain for the meccasin, it 
had probably been swallowed by one of the voracious 
creatures, and he was compelled to go without any 
covering to one of his feet. 

Limping and walking all day, he at last camie upon 
his companions, who had become alarmed at his absence, 
and who had been searching for him. It required a 
few days before he had fairly recovered from his ad- 
venture With and escape from the mountain-wolves. 


. S. 





ARMY AND NAVY OF DENMARK. Be 

Tue army of the Danish monarchy consists, ac--|' 
cording to law, on the peace footing, of 23: battalions | 
of infantry, comprising rats men; 25 Nee pr ges - 
cavalry, With: 2,305 mem: two, regiments of artil- 
a 2,560 men; andi 96 pieces of ordnance. This 
total of 22,000 men;, whtieltemtlie- war footing is to be 
doubled, has been seldom reached of late years. 

To diminish the budget the standing army has been 
kept down to about. 12,000 men; but aluring the 
Schleswig-Helsteim war of 1848-50 there were in the 
field 49,300 infantry, 10,600 cavalry, and 9,000 artil- 
lery with 144 guns. The army is formed by con- 
scription, to which every mam imgood health who lies | 
reached: lie is. liable. The legal. 
time of service is eight but de facts the. | 
are not kept longerthan cibieiemaatibahasiiremah, " 
and afterwards Nee meme 
for annual exercise 
service the men 


army of the. 
cn ihe " saath aay” tha 
with the forty=filiir year. 






The navy of Denmark consiatalttan Seqtomnban, SR, 
of 19 sailing vessels with 704 guns) end” 20 steamers: 


with 340 guns. ‘I'wenty of the steamers were screws, 
one @ ship of the line with 64 30-pounders, two 
frigates with 42, and ene with 44, four were armour- 
oated schooners with (together) 32 60-pounders. 


though it went hard with him to yield his | stock, cultivations, coasting vessels, flour mills, and 

coveted breakfast. As he sat upon his haunches, | specie. Some of them have accounts at the banks, and 

aws, Marey felt an irresistible impulse to | are shareholders in joint-steck companies. New 

During all the tumult, his rifle had re-| Zealand is 11,350 miles distant from England by 

mained in the tree. Reaching down, he drew it up, nl “2 Panama, and 15,500 miles distant by way of 
SYP’ 
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THE LOVERS, 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


WALKING apart, she thinks none listen, 
And now she carols, and now she stops ; 

While the evening star begins to glisten 
Between the lines of Llessoming hops. 


Sweetest Mercy! your mother taught you 
All uses and cares that to maids belong, 
Apt scholar to-read and to sew, she taught you, 
But she did’not teach you that tender song ! 
A crash of boughs—one through them breakiiig ! 
Mercy is startled, and faim would fly, 
But-c’en as she turns, her steps o’ertaking, 
He pleads with her—“ Mercy, it is but I i” 
“ Mercy!” he touches her hand unbidden— 
“The air is balmy, I pray you stay— 
Mercy?” Her downcast eyes are hidden, 
And never a word she las to say: 


Till closer drawn, her prisoned fingers: 
He takes:to his lips with a yearning-strong; 
And ske murmurs low tiat late slie lingers, 
Her mother. will wanther and think her long. 


“ Good mother is she, then honour duly 

The lightest wish in her heart that stirs ;, 
But there is a bond yet dearer truly, 

And there is-a love which passeth hers.” 
“Mercy, Mercy?” Her heemttattendeth, 

And thie: blash on: hewmaidim brow is sweet ; 
Siie liste: wher his own he bendeth, 

thieryouth: and! thesmaiden meet. 
—_—_—_— 


,BAILWAYSERMIGE. 


Mig wlio Have failed in eveuytiing else think 
thethadives good cnough for serving upon a railway— 
““@istarded, unjust serving men, younger sons to 
younger brothers, revolted tapsters, and hostlers trade- 
fallens’ It is the same with those who would fill 
what are supposed to be the “ genteel” offices about 
railways. There is no end of walking gentlemen 


’ 





‘There were also 50 paddle-wheel steam gunboats, with 
about 100 guns, but some of them are said not to be, 
seawerthy; and the same remark applies: to theeight | 
larger paddje-wheel steamers ineluded in the list. of | 
28 steam vessels. There was a vote in 1862 of £194,000 | 
for converting some of the sailing vessels into 
steamers, 

The-navy was manned in September; 1862, by very 
nearly 2,000 men, officered’ by aw vi iral, a rear- 
admiral, 26 captains, 23 comomandors, and 83 first- 
Hieuvtenants. 

The populition at the census taken in February, 
1860, was as follows :—Denmark proper, 1,600,551 ; 
Schleswig, 409,907; Holstein, 544,419; Lamenburg, 
50,147—total, 2,606,024 








NEW ZEALAND: IN 1863. 

Tue population of this:colony is 1,960,500, inclnd- 
ing 56500 natives; the revenue is £1,000,000; the 
al debt, ae ak the’ value of a twelve- 
month's ex £1,600,000; and of im 
£3,00000. wine 

There are now in the colony 640,000 acres of farm 
lauds, 3,600,000’ sheep, 240,000 head of cattle, 38,000 
horses, and 50,000 pigs. The maximum price of bread 
2$d. ; beef, mutton and’ pork, 7d: ; butter, 1s: 6di ; tea, 
3s.; sugar, 6d. ; cheese, 15d. ; salt; Hd. ; rice, 4d.; and 
tobacco, 48. per 1b. The price-of the best land in the 
best neighbourhoods is 20s: an acre. In two. years 
the gold diggings of have yielded nearly 
£3,006,000. In 1861, there were, 20,000; houses. for 
1,600,000 inhabitants, Coal, iron, copper, lime and 
building stone, sulphur, plumbago,.vchres, and various 
useful earths and siege are found in abundance. 

_ The area.of New Zealand is: 75,000,000 acres, which 
is nearly the acreage of the United Kingdom, There 
18 no venomous reptile nor poisonous plant in the 
colony. Pheasants; i quail, and red and 
fallow deew are thriving, there. There are 83. species 
of binds, and 100 varieties of indigenous trees: The 
fibre of New Zealamd, wild flax, isthe toughest vege- 
table known, 

. New Zealand has neatly twenty weekly and bi- 
weekly newspapers, and five bisheps, whose incomes 
average £500 a-year each, Nearly all the natives’ re- 
eS in the nerthern and smallest island. ‘They are 

clieved to be descendants of the Sandwich Islanders, 
and té have been i possession’ of New Zealand 500 
years, Most of'them are educated, and can read the 
Bible, Many of them have considerable property in 


ready on & moment's: notice to manage a railway, or 
“undertake any department.” It is not for a moment 
imagined that railway business, like every other, re- 
quires special’ fitness, special knowledge, and special 
training. Everybody has got some’ luckless: protégé 
whom he would like to “get upon a railway.” 

A friend ef Sir Thomas Buxton’s once recommended 
to him « gentlemanly person to manage » mining 
company, stating that “he had been a brave officer.” 
Buxton replied, “You say he is’ brave; what has 
that to do with the mines? We don’t want to fight 
the silver. Is hea vigorous, energetic dig, who will 
conquer diffieulties? Is he a sharp, clear-headed man, 
who will not.let us be cheated? Is he a man who 
will do business? Is he a good-tempered man who 
will quarrel with nobody? You naval gentlemen 
think of nothing but courage.” 

To the-credit of railway directors generally, we be- 
lieve it. will be said with perfect. truth that thore is less 
nepotism, less undue exercise of patronage, less ap- 
pointing of unwortliy persons to fill important posts— 
and on the railway, from the keeper of a level cross- 
ing to’ a general’ manager, all’ posts are important, 
though in unequal degree—than in any service of the 
same magnitude and’ importance. ‘The consideration 
which mainly verms them is fifmess; and the 
general praction! to put the best men in the best 
places. 





THE BLOW-PIPE. 
TuE pea-shooter is, we-believe, tolerably well known 
to-most. young gentlemen whose education has been 


attended to in England: Now, there are savages who 
hooter twelve’ or fourteen feet in 


use @ sort of pea-s 
length, and from which poisoned arrows are blown up 
to a distance of a hundred yards: 


The most celebrated’ of the tribes‘ who use this 
Weapon are those who inhabit the northern portion 
of South America ; and'so fatal do these people find 
their blow-pipes, that they actually prefer them to 
tlie rough guns which they can alone proeure from 
civilized traders. 

The blow-pipes used by’these natives consist of a 
tube which is mad’ out of ‘reed’ that grows in tlie 
country. The reed’is ef avery singular growth, and 
appears as though it were intended for ef a 
which itis put, for although, as mentioned, it is used 
of a length of twelve or fourteen feet, yet there is no 





a bamboo tube, so as to protect it from external dam- 


age. The pith is carefully pushed out, and the interior 
is then as smooth as glass, and offers, therefore, no 
opposition to the passage of the arrows. 
A small stick, about the size of a lady’s knitting- 
needle, forms the foundation of thearrow. Some wild 
cotton is fastened to the end of this, and thus dees 
away with the windage. The poison, which is thick 
and glutinous, is laid on about the point; and thus 
armed, the South American savage is ready te kill. 
A strong pair of lungs, and some skill, are requisite 
to send the arrow with its full force ; but even a weak 
person would be much surprised at the force with which 
his arrows are propelled by means of a slight puff 
of breath. These weapons are used principally 
against: birds; whith are “potted” as they sit in the 
trees 

any creature: such as a monkey is required to 
in, the same savages use an arrow, tlie barbed 
end of which: remaingin the wound, whilst the wooden 
end may be pailed’omfwith ease; the monkey, when 
seizes and extracts with his hands or paws 
the wooden part of the akrow ; the barbed poisoned 
fron, however, remains; and usually produces death in 
a very few minutes, 
Great secrecy is maintained amongstthose members 
of the savage community: who possess a knowledge 
of the component parts’ of tlie poison used for these 
avrowe; That “knowledge is power” is perfectly 
understood, and holds good in this instamee, for he 
who possesses a knowledge of the composition can 
drive a very hard bargain with his lese’skilfulbneigh- 
bour, when he les-a supply on hand and his neigh- 
bour has nones 


oe 

Mirrvary ScanpAis—~A& case of semdalis:said to 
lave occtirred in her Majesty’s Houselielt! Brigade. 
ands young officer has beem requested to leawehis 
vegiment, but lias declined. The circumstances of the 
)qase-are not revealed. 

STEEP: --A movement is on foot in 
sporting citelog fer’ the establishment of an annual 
steeple-chase to’ be run by hunters. The object is the 
improvement of the breed of hunters in this country, 
and the subscription-list has been headed by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 


A Lxserat Orrer.—So great was the anxiety of 
the Chinese authorities to obtain some of the Whit 
worth guns which formed’ the armament of 'Commo- 
dore Osbern’s squadron, that they are said to have 
offered to place pure silver, weight for weight, in the 
scales to purchase them. 


Frarrut Carasrropne.—aA sad calamity has oc- 
curred'in Bohemia. Nine children, oa their way to 
school at a village-called Ledinitz, took refuge from 
the cold in an‘ empty chapel, and were found there 
frozen to death, though the poor creatures had evi- 
dently clung to each other for warmth. 


Tue Rorau Famity.—The Qneen has, by letters 
patent under the Great Seal, declared her Royal will 
and pleasure that the children of the sons of any 
Sovereign of Great, Britain and Ireland, shall at all 
times have the title of ‘Royal Highness,” with their 
titular dignity of Prince or Princess prefixed to their 
respective Christian names, or with their other titles 
of honour. 

ANOTHER Pruves or Wates.—A man, who gave 
the name of “ George Albert Charles, Prince of Wales,” 
has: been taken into’ custody for breaking a pane of 
glass, value £8, in the shop of Messrs. Sweine and 
Adeney; Piceadilly, and also breaking another pane of 
glass. As an explanation for the offence, the prisoner 
said.it waa-because the parties refused to take! out of 
their windows tlie letters of appointment of the Prince 
of Wales, a he had’ never ordered. them to be given 
out, 

Tue ALLEGED CAsE or PorsontIne BY A MEpicat 
Maw Nn Paris.—We mentioned a short time since 
that a homoopath, of Paris, had been taken into 
custody upon the charge of poisoning a lady, whose 
life was insured'in his favour for £22;000. The case; 
according to’ French law, is being investigated by the 
judge specially entrusted witi: the preliminary steps 
in the trial. (juge @instraction), the prisoner being all 
the while under close arrest. It would appear that 
these investigations have led to disclosures which 
throw additional suspicions upon’ thesprisoner respect~ 
ing the death of his mother-in-law, which teok place 
two yeatsiage. A great many’ witnesses have beer 
examitied, and careful analysis. made by medical men, 
upon the’ directions ofthe judge. ‘The investigation 
is not as yet concluded: The prisoner does not seem 
much affected’ by his:inearceration and ‘the impending 
trial. Nay;. his-activity, vivacity, and petulance seem 
on the increase; as-ie is very busy with a lengthy cor- 
respondence and satirical’ writings, im whieh the per- 
sons principally engaged in the investigation are very 





perceptible difference in the diameter of the two ends 


ofthe reed. This reed’ is carefully inserted’ within | roughly bandied 
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THE WAR IN THE DANISH DUCHIES. 





Tue attack of the Prussian troops on the Danish 
fortified position at Missunde was the real commence- 
ment of the German war of aggression against Den- 
mark. In this conflict, at least, the aphorism of 
Napoleon,. that Providence is “always found on 
the side of the big battalions,” was not found to 
be true; for the Prussians were beaten back 
with a considerable loss of men; and consequently 
the first triumph in the war rested with the Danes. 
But since their victory over their invaders at Mis- 
sunde, the fortune of war has completely changed; 
and the first success of the Danes may be said 
to have been also their last. The numerical supe- 
riority of their enemies, combined with the unex- 
pected severity of the weather, proved too strong for 
a successful resistance, and rendered the gallant Danes 
unable to do more than wage a desultory and re- 
treating contest, retiring everywhere as their foes 
pressed on, and ultimately finding themselves forced 
to abandon their entire line of defence in Schleswig. 

This result has caused much regret and disappoint- 
ment. But it was, of course, evident from the first, 
that such a step must become inevitable if the Danes 
were left to wage the struggle single-handed; for it 
was obviously impossible for the small Danish army, 
however gallant and however well entrenched, to hold 
their external range of works for any length of time 
against the united forces of two of the largest military 
powers inthe world. The mostthey could do was to 
defend themselves until they were overpowered, and 
this took place immediately the whole of the German 
forces were brought up. After a week's successful 
resistance, the Danish commander-in-chief thought 
it incumbent on him to abandon the famous Danne- 
werk, and with it the defence of Schleswig. 

The defence eastward of the capital of the duchy 
depended entirely upon the ability to prevent the 
Prussians or Austrians crossing the twenty-five miles 
of the Schlei inlet. The defence of these twenty-five 
miles was, of course, entrusted to the Danish navy. 
But on Friday, the 5th, Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia succeeded in throwing a pontoon bridge 
across the channel, and in transferring a body of 
troeps from the southern to the northern side. The 
Prince, it seems, was aided in his design by 300 
fishing-boats, which conveyed an additional brigade. 

The point where this operation was effected was 
some twenty-five miles north-eastward of the town of 
Schleswig, at a village called: Arnis, close to the spot 
where the Schlei joins the open sea. The place on 








[REPULSE OF THE PRUSSIANS AT MISSUNDE.] 


the northern bank at which the troops landed is Cap- 
peln, so that when the German force set foot on shore 
they were within twenty miles of Flensburg. Flens- 
burg was the Danish base of operations—the arsenal 
from which De Meza drew his supplies—and it is 
more than twenty miles north of the Dannewerk, 
where the main army was concentrated. 

The result, therefore, of this movement of Prince 
Frederick Charles was to place an army nearer the 
Danish base than the Danes themselves were, so long 
as they remained concentrated behind the Dannewerk 
and within the Schleswig entrenchments. Tho 
Austrian army was also simultaneously advancing 
in a contrary direction to that of the Prussians; and 
the Danish commander found himself between two 
forces, and his-entire force threatened with capture if 
he remained in his intrenchments. 

Under such circumstances the commander-in-chief 
had no choice but to retreat. Aceordingly, on the 
same night in which De Mezaheard of the success- 
ful crossing of the Schlei by the Prussian Prince, he 
ordered the evacuation of Schleswig and the Danne- 
werk. 

The Austrian Kaiser and the Prussian King have 
thus obtained possession of both the duchies; their 
declared intention being only to hold them as a mate- 
rial guarantee for the pgearen | of treaty obligations 
by the King of Denmark, which provide for some in- 
dependent constitutional rights of Holstein and 
Schleswig. But thia can hardly be the honest inten- 
tion of one at least of the German powers; for it is 
strongly asserted that Prussia means to filch an acces- 
sion to her territory, by despoiling Deumark of Hol- 
stein, and the intensely coveted port of Kiel, as a har- 
bour for the German “ fleet of the future.” 

Time will show what were the real intentions of 
Prussia and Austria in this unjustifiable attack on 
Denmark; and we have no skill in reading political 
portents, if time does not also, and very speedily too, 
shew them that there is a sure Nemesis to punish the 
aggression of might against right. 

Public opinion in Europe andin this country has 
strongly denounced the flagitious act which they have 
committed. Her Majesty’s Government have remon- 
strated with the Austrian and Prussian Governments 
upon the steys taken by them, both in Holstein and in 
Schleswig, under the shadow of the protection of the 
Austrian and Prussian to proclaim the Prince 
of Augustenburg as duke of those two duchies. 

Such a proceeding, as remarked by Lord Palmerston 
in the House of Commons, is utterly inconsistent with 
the good faith that ought to have been observed by 
Austria and Prussia, admitting, as they do, the bind- 





ing nature of the treaty of 1852, by which they ar 
bound to acknowledge the King of Denmark as sove- 
reign of all the states which were under the sway of 
the late king, and being inconsistent with their decla- 
ration that they are ready to maintain the integrity of 
the Danish monarchy. 

It was alleged for some time at Berlin that if resist- 
ance were made in Schleswig to the entrance of the 
German troops, that resistance leading to conflict, that 
conflict would establish war, and war put an end to 
treaties. We said, in reply, that that was a most pre- 
posterous doctrine, and if that doctrine were once es- 
tablished, any strong power which had an inconvenient 
treaty with a weaker power would have nothing to do, 
for the purpose of freeing itself from its engagements, 
but to make an unprovoked and unjustifiable attack, 
and then say that war has broken out, and that war 
puts an end to treaties, and thereby by its own un- 
justifiable and unprovoked aggression free itself from 
the engagements. That is a doctrine which no 
government which has any regard for itself and the 
principles of good faith can seriously appeal to. It 
would be an utter disgrace to assent to such a doc- 
trine. 





Tue CuRisTeNtnG oF THE InrantT Pruxce.—The 
christening of the infant, prince will take place at 
Buckingham Palace on the 10th of March, the wedding- 
day of its royal parents. The first two names of the 
young prince will be Albert and Victor. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE Bar.—Students for the 
Bar are in future to undergo an examination in English 
composition, literature, and history, and the Latin 
language. Students will, in future, alse be obliged to 
attend the private law classes. 

Visir OF THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN TO PARIS.— 
It is not in March, but about the 25th of February, 
that the Archduke Maximilian and the Princess 
Charlotte are expected at Paris, or rather that their 
Highnesses will be received at the Belgian frontier 
with the ceremonial due to sovereigns. During their 
stay, which will be prolonged until the 4th or 6th of 
March, they are to reside at the Tuileries. 

Tue Duke or Brunswick's VaLet.—Henry Shaw, 
alias Sherck, aged twenty-six, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, valet to the Duke of Brunswick, has been sen- 
tenced, in Paris, to twenty-one years’ imprisonment, 
with bard labour, for stealing his master’s jewels. A 
fellow-servant deposed to having heard the prisoner 
confess that he had robbed an uncle at Warsaw of 
14,000f., and that his uncle had told him to go away 
and “ get himself hung elsewhere.” 
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A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ The Queen of Night,” In Spite of the World,” £c. 


CHAPTER LV. 
Gaze not upon me with your fearful eyes: 
There is no stain of blood upon my heart, 
Though crime has still been mine. 
James Elwin. 

Tue strange man seemed amused at the bewilder- 
ment of the two women. 

More than once he appeared to be on the point of 
bursting out into a rude laugh. 

But if such an idea had even for a moment taken 
possession of his mind, he quickly abandoned it. 

He looked at his mother steadfastly, and then, to 
settle the argument, if argument there was to be, he 
brought his heavy fist sturdily down. upon the table, 
making the room tremble, and causing the women to 
tremble too, and the old crockery-ware in the cup- 
board and the ricketty sideboard to rattle fearfully, 
and the Dutch clock to emit a kind of idiotic grunt 
in its corner. 

_ The girl's right, mother,” cried he; “the girl’s 
right! The time has come to have a reckoning with 
that she-devil at the hall, and hang me if I don’t let 
her know what's my opinion of her.” 

After which, Gilbert Deathson sat down upon the 
chair nearest to him. ; 

, Then he got up again, opened the door, went out 
red * passage, closed up the outer door with its 
its chai ing i i 

bri Kokam ns, and, coming in again, turned the 
f this time the two women had not spoken, but sat 
in a daze of bewilderment and terror. e 

tts as well to be on the safe side,” muttered the 
prcenrt « bye: be searching after me every where, 
nate evil a nook or corner they'll leave un- 

It then, for the first time, occurred to him that bh 

2? © 
was having all the conversation to himself. 

He burst into.a loud laugh. 

Why, mother!” he cried; 
one there are looking as scared 
just come off a long journey, 

His mother came to the 


It was well she did: for Cicel could find 
Words to speak, fleas: . : vA 


“The young lady here has heard all your story, 


“you and the young 
as if I were an ogre 
and ravenously hungry.” 





[THE GUILTY MOTHER AND RECKLESS SON.] 


Gilbert,” said Mrs. Deathson, reprovingly ; “therefore 
she’s naturally scared at you.” 

The man in the course of his rude, wretched, bad 
life, had not rubbed off every particle of the refinement 
imparted to him by good early training. 

“ Well, then,” he said; ‘‘ perhaps I may be able to 
make her a little less afraid of me. I didn’t kill Jem 
Forrest, for he escaped out of the water. It was the 
old story. He was not drowned, because he was born 
to be hanged, as he was a few months ago. There is 
no man’s life on my heart, miss,” he added, turning to 
Cicely ; “ though my passion that night nearly made 
mea murderer. It was John Shadow who killed the 
nursery governess up at the hall that night.” 

Tears stood in the strong woman’s eyes, as. her son 


spoke. 

“ Thank thee, Gilbert,” she cried; “thank thee for 
this. I’ve spent many a weary hour thinking of that 
dreadful night, and praying that it might prove a 
dream.” + 


“ Well, well,” said he; “ it was a mistake, though I 
take no credit for it either. I meant to kill him, so 
perbaps it’s as bad as if I did. Take the will for the 
deed, they say. However, that’s neither here nor 
there. What we have to do now is to settle the means 
of discomfiting this woman. It’s plain to me that the 
real marchioness is innocent.” : 

“You are right,” cried Cicely ; “she is innocent, and 
we can prove her so. What we want is to prove this 
other woman guilty.” 

“Precisely: that would be easy enough, if her one 
conversation in this house would prove her so. But 
that is not enough. To establish ber guilty, we must 
find John Shadow.” 

“ He is found!” said Cicely. 

The convict gazed at her in bewildered surprise. 

“Found!” he said; “ why I thought he was dead, 
or.at any rate far out of the reach of all.” 

“No, he is not dead, though I fear he might as well 
be—he is mad.” 

“Mad?” 

“Yes, mad!” 

“ And where is he?” 

“Tn Thornton gaol.” 

Gilbert Deathson thought a moment. 

“Good,” he said) “When can I see Mr. Ralph 
Conyers?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ At what time? ” 

“ Any time’ you like to name.” 

Gilbert Deathson laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “if it be left to me it will be 
night-time. 


“Tm not at the present moment very : 


| partial to daylight, as I might meet a few acquain- 
tances I don’t wish to see.” 

“T understand,” returned Cicely, with a shudder. 
| “I understand. Well, we will say to-morrow evening 
| at eight—it will be dark then.” 
|. “Good,” said the convict,” and where is the place of 
meeting to be? ” 

“ Here,” cried Cicely. 

She rose to go. 

With a rude kind of politeness—a remnant of better 
times—the convict rose, and let her out, and after 
saying a hurried adieu to him, and to his mother, she 
went away, and was soon hastening along the dark road. 

During the interview, she had contrived to keep 
up her courage; but when she was once out in the 
open air alone, she began to ruminate upon the events 
of the evening. 

What had she done ? 

od se acted as her friends would have wished her 
to act 

She could scarcely doubt it, since, although she had 
allied herself to one of the outcasts of society, she 
could not but hope that inestimable advantage would 
accrue to the cause of the Marchioness of Castleton 
from the evidence of the convict and his mother. 

Meanwhile, the absence of the young girl had 
caused considerable alarm to her father and to Ralph 
Conyers. 

No one hadseen her quit the inn—indeed no one 
had heard her move in the room. 

The most alarming ideas ran through their minds. 

Where could she be? 

Could she have been induced to meet Reginald 
Conyers, and have been entrapped ? 

They did not return until she had been gone some 
time, and while, therefore, they were still meditating 
some plan for discovering her whereabouts, she 
entered. 

She looked flushed and excited. 

Ralph went up to her hastily and with undisguised 
concern. 

““My dear Miss Crowe,” he said, “ Where have you 
been ? You have alarmed us terribly.” 

Cicely’s heart leaped up at his words. 

The evident alarm he had experienced was sufficient 
evidence of his kindly feeling towards her. 

It was not long before she had explained the 
occurrences at the cottage of Margery Deathson. 

It need scarcely be said that both Burnett Crowe 
and Ralph Conyers approved of the plan she had 
formed, which seemed, indeed, to smooth away the 
difficulties that lay in the path of the real Lady Castle- 
ton. 


“He will meet you here.” 
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On the following evening Gilbert Deathson re- 
ceived a visit from Ralph Conyers and the school- 
master. 

They were closeted with him for two hours. 

At length the day of trial came. 

The expectation of the inhabitants was roused to 
the highest pitch. 

Every one had formed his own opinion of the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner; but the greater portion 
of the hamlet sympathized with the Freneh lady, as 
they called her. 

This was in consequence of the undercurrent of 
thought and feeling spread throughout the neighbour- 
hood by Ralph Conyers and the schoolmaster. 

On the day of trial the court waserowded to exeess. 

Every available corner was taken possession of. 

Laura Conyers was accommodated with a seat. 

She was dressed with studied neatness and.was very 

le. 

All traces of the dark skin had disappeared 

Lady Isabel sat with Reginald near the beach. 

Close to Laura Conyers were her son and daughter, 


and Cicely and her father. 
There were also two strange loking persagages-—a 
man and a woman—sitting near. 


These were Gilbert and his mother. 

At these two persons Lady Isabel glanced with a 
puzzled look. 

Why were they there? 

Why had they not taken their station near ber 
counsel ? 

Still, never for one moment could she dream of the: 
change that bad taken place in the feelings of the 
woman. 

She had again seen Margery Deathson, whe had art- 
fully dissembled her sentiments ; but she had not seen 
the son for many years, and could not imagine who 
he was. 

At length her excitement beeame so great, that she 
could bear the suspense no longer. 

In five minutes more, the judge would take his 
seat. 

She leaned over to her counsel, Mr. Mackenzie. 

“That woman sitting yonder,” she said “is: Mrs. 
Deathson, a most important witness. She is on the 
wrong side.” 

Mr. Mackenzie smiled. 

“ When we require her evidence, my lady,” he said, 
“we can easily eall her.” 

But Lady Isabel was not so easily satisfied. 

She despatched a messenger with a few lines scrawled 
in pencil, saying that Mrs. Deathsen had better change 
her seat, and be near those who required her. 

The messenger came back in a moment, 

“What does she say ?'” cried she, eagerly. 

“She says, my lady,” returned the man, whose re- 


spect for the “‘ titled party” was hardly sufficient to | 


restrain a smile; “she says, my lady, that she 
knows what she’s about, and she’s on the right’ side 
where she is.” 

“'Phank you,” said Lady Isabel, musingly, as she 


| a gratuity into the man’s hand. 
at could it mean? 


Was the woman going to betray her ? 

And then, again, who was that rougt, uncouth man 
by her side. 

She had not much time for cogitation, for a’ buzz 
now ran through the court, talking groups dispersed, 
and sat down; then a dead silence fell upon every- 
thing, and Judge Matthews entered, bowed with his 
short, stiff bow to the assembled barristers and the 
public, and took his seat. 

Then the usual preliminaries were gone through, 
and the indictment read, charging Helen Delaume 
with administering a noxious drug to Milton Conyers, 
commonly called Marquis of Castleton, with intent to 
destroy life. 

In a clear voice, Laura refused to plead. 

There was a buzz of wonder throughout the court, 
which was hushed again when Mr. Forteseue, the 
ceunsel for the prisoner rose, 

“The court must understand,” he said, “that my 
client refuses to plead to the indictment — because 
it is made out in the wrong name. When this error 
is rectified she is quite willing to plead.” 

“Aud what then is the real name of the prisoner? ” 
asked the judge carelessly as he turned over his 
papers. 

“Laura Conyers, Marchioness of Castleton,” re- 
turned Mr Fortescue, 





CHAPTER LVL 
And justice reigned supreme: tbough malice wrought 
With many wiles against her. Ella's Verdict. 
Hap a thunderbolt burst through the roof of the court 
and fallen in the midst of the assemblage it could not 
have produced a greater sensation than was caused by 
the words of the barrister. 
The judge dropped the papers he was sorting and 
glanced up in astonishment. 


A buzz ran through the court, and all turned toward 
Lady Isabel. 

She was deadly pale, and met the gaze of the judge 
with a confused look, which immediately turned the 
tide of his feelings against her. 

“ What is this?” he asked “ this is a strange decla- 
ration. There will be some difficulty in this if the 
prisoner persists in making this assertion.” 

The | for the defence spoke for a few moments 
earnestly with Laura Conyers. 

Then he said: ] 

“ The prisoner is willing that the indictment should 
be amended thus—‘ Helen Delaume, claiming to be 
Laura Conyers, Marchioness of Castleton.’” 

So at length it was arranged. 

Then the trial began. 

After a speech from the Attorney-General, who ap- 
peared for the crown, Lady Isabel was. called forward. 

She was eross-examined, strictly; but.slhe never 
ence wavered. 

She had schooled herself well, and detailed with the 
Putimost minuteness her story of the behaviouraf Madame 
Delaume, during the time that she had denier ae 
her house as governess, and wound u 
in her drawer she discovered a nek called The 
History of Undiscovered Poisons,” whieh, as awithess 
‘ove, waa bought from a certain Dr. Deathson, 





would 
p whe wards supplied her with Tw the 
drawer, moreover, were discovered a of poi- 


sams and memoranda as to their uses—the last im the 


“ Atwhat time wae this?” asked Mr. Fortescue the 


i ” 


previously at the railway station.” 

A quiet smile passed over the lips of the barrister. 

“T am glad,” he said, addressing the court, in- 
definitely, ‘Iam glad to find that this witness has 
been so accurate in remembering the time, as it will be 
seen ultimately, that his evidence entirely disposes of 
the ease against my client.” 

The next witness called was Mrs. Deathson: 

The first words. she spoke sent a chill to the heart 
of Lady Isabel. 

“T have been su ” she said, “on the side 
of the prosecution, but my evidence belongs: properly 
to the defenee,.” 

Mr. Maekenzie glanced at his elient:uneasily. 

The Attorney-General leaned over to him, and 
said : “ 

“We have been deceived: If these: are all the 
witnesses for the prosecution it will’ be a disgraceful 
failure.” 

He rose, however, and commenced a swaggering 
kind of examination, intended to browbeat the 
witness; but, if this was his object, he signally 
failed. 

Mrs. Deathson. preserved throughout the utmost 
calmness, and described in detail the visit which 
Lady Isabel had paid to her cottage some three 
weeks before. narrated also conversations she 
had heard between her husband and Lady Isabel, and 
deelared solemnly that she had seen him deliver poi- 
sonous drugs into her hands. 

After her examination was finished, Mr. Fortescue 
delivered a speech for the defence, which was very 
brief. 

He wound up by saying: 

“I will not waste the time of the court by any 
lengthy address. The whole charge is so frivolous 
that the witnesses I will call are sufficient to dis- 
| prove the charge against my client; whe would 
| never have ‘appeared in this court-and been sub- 

mitted to these indignities had her husband been 
in possession, at the present moment, of all his 
| faculties. The first witness I shall call will be Mr. 
| Gilbert Deathson, the son of the last witness; and 
after him, Miss Cicely Crowe, the daugliter of the late 
| schoolmaster of Thornton, whe both overheard the 
conversation, during which the principal witness off 
} the proseeution endeavoured to bribe her to commit 
| perjury. I will also produce Mr. Ralpli’ Conyers, the 
| son of the Marquis of Castleton; who was ied ‘0 
| five-and-twenty years ago by John Shadow and Gil- 
| bert Deathson, at the instigation of the so-called Lady 
| Isabel Conyers. He will prove that his mother was 
with him at Burnley Bridge, at twenty minutes: past 
| eight on the night in question, which would:hawe-been 
| impossible, had she not started by’ the: train. which 
| leaves Thornton at a quarter to eight. In correbora- 
| tion of Mr. Conyers’ testimony, I will bring forward 
| the guard of the train, whe will swear to having placed 





counsel for the defenee; “ be careful now—as the time | 


“ Yes, quite certain. I had looked at my watch =} Butshe persiated, 
minute before, and had set it right not many moments | ceased 


—$<$<$<— es 

| her in the carriage himself, and seen her in it whe 
the train started. I might mention other facts—the 
| fact of her not having bought poison of any one—the 
fact of her having resided so long in the family of the 
marquis, and never being suspected of wrong-doin 
before—and more than all, the fact that the death of 
the marquis would, more than all things else, lessen 
the chance of proving her son's claim to the marqui- 
sate. But I prefer to rely upon my witnesses, ‘I'ho 
fact of the book and the poison being discovered in 
my client’s drawer I will leave the jury to account 
for in their own way.” 

The witnesses accordingly were called, in the order 
named by the learned counsel, after which the Attor- 
ney+General rose with a very bad grace to reply, 

“Te fat he had an ill-supported case in hand. 

He he had been duped; but yet rather thay 
withdraw from the prosecution, he resolved to mak, 
the best of'a bad bargain. 

This ie the way with lawyers in general, who think 
jal 4 gaining a-case than of maintaining the causy 
° \ 

So he rose, as I have said, and began an eloquent 
oration in which he strongly animadverted upon tho 
facts that in Madame Delaume’s drawer were found a 
“History of Poisons,”a packet of poison, and sundry 
memoranda as to the quantities necessary to destroy 
life in » variety of stated instances. These memo- 
randa were in the ham@writing of the prisoner. Tho 
question ) were they made? Of what use 


hand writing of the governess. would have as calculations before 
Thon Ronis 1ald Conyers came forward paleand hag- | use?” ote: iaia 
eethoking, but more resolute than even hi#mother| He spoke of the witnesses for the defence contemp- 
hoped. twously, except Ralph Conyers; whose testimony he 
He swore to having: seen Laura pass along the cor- | treated with 
ridor and enter his father’s room. He con & strong in language, but 


» weak) in fact, by upon the jury to mark their 
the the prisoner’s crime. 
: then rose. 7 
wae Im direct opposition to the wish of her 


yand with a look of annoyance he 
his expestulations, and sat down. — 

“ My counsel has kindly suggested,” she said, “that 
Linjare myself by speaking. I should not speak in 
direct opposition to his wishes were I not assured that 
the charge against me is unsupported by evidence and 
by common sense. 

“When I first returned to my husband's house after 
& long absence—returned as a. governess to my own 
daughter, for he had married again, thinking mo dead 
—I found that Reginald, the son of Isabel Ashton, 
was to be greatly feared as: being the one for whom 
my son was to be 

“It was not, however, until comparatively lately 


jon between me and 
my husband, and who carried ‘off my son after mur- 
dering his governess. 

“T suspected at once that this man’s visits. fore- 
boded ne geod ‘to my husband. 

“T therefore. kept watch, and discovered that he 
was regularly supplying her with poison. 

“She was warned by Jacob Messenger, the steward 
of the marquis; that‘he was a convict, but she bade 
him mind his own business.) This ‘man was included 
in my list of witnesses, and should have been here 
to-day, bat, through some juggling, no doubt, he has 
been kept away ——” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth when 
there was'a bustle at the door of the court, and an old 
man, pale and agitated, forced himself through the 
crewd towards the witness-box. 

It was Jacob. Messenger. 

At this incident Laura Conyers could no longer 
restrain her feelings, but cast a look of triumph a 


«This, she said, “is. the: witness of whom [ 
ke.” 


The judge glanced at his notes. 

« This is somewhat outof order!” he said; “ but the 
name of the witness is in the list. He must be 
heard.” ; 


Lady Isabel conferred hurriedly with her counsel. 
Then Mr. Mackenzie rose. 
“This man!” he said ; “is a mere creature of the 
ev—his evidence is’ too late to be receives.” 
“ The court rules itotherwise! ” said the judge. 
So Jacob gave his evidence. : 
After this the judge summed. up, and did so, so 1- 
partially, that it was impossible ta see to which side 


the wretch who first caused dissensio: 


ff | he leaned. 


The jury did not retire to their room. 

They stood im the box conferring for a mowent, 
while every one in the court, gazed at them anx 
iously. 

It-is no exaggeration tosay that Laura Conyers was 
the one in the whole place least excited. 

In less than three minutes the foreman announced 
that;the jury bed agreed upon the verdict. 

Nor Guitry. 





that Isabel Ashton received the visits of John Shadow, * 
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The words sent an electric shock through the as- necessary—it will be necessary no longer. I ask you A smile of bitter scorn and anger overspread Isabel’s 

sembly. “ only not to put obstacles in my way.” face. 
7 “ Are you, too, infected with the ¢eneral folly ?” she 


Every one expected it, but for a moment people 
were too pleased to give utterance to their feelings, 

Then there was a universal burst of applause, which, 
as the newspapers. Say, the officers of the court with 
difficulty repressed. ‘ 

Laura Conyers bowed to the jury, and stepped 
forth from the dock into the arms of her son and 

ughter. 

“in was a little staring amid idle gapers, who are 
to be found everywhere ; but still a passage was made 
for the discharged prisoner, who was led out by, her 
children te the carriage, which had been waiting for 
her outside all day. 

This they entered with Cicely and her father, and 
drove rapidly to Houghton’s Hotel, where the mar- 
chioness had resolved to take up her residence until 
the affairs of the estate were settled. 





CHAPTER LVIL 
Upon her heart there seemed to lie 
The — < a — shade ; 
She paced the house Toem to room, 
Her form became a walking gloom. Read, 
Ir Lady Isabel could at thie’ most critical juncture 
have consulted her own feelings she would most cer- 
tainly have departed from Thornton, and fled from 
the scene of her disgrace for ever. 
For she felt herself disgraced, and more than this, 


in peril. 

She was thankful when she had tarned her back 
upon the court—thankful that she had not been 
arraigned publicly for the attempted murder of Lord 
Castleten—thankful that she had not been compelled 
to change places with the late prisoner. 

The verdict of the jury bad in acquitting Laura 
condemned her. 

It had cast the lie in her teeth—branded her as a 
perjured wretch ; and as she hurried to her carriage, 
the epithets which were fresly applied to her and to 
her son, upon whose arm she leaned, plainly showed 
how public opinion was against her. 

When she reached the hall she led her son te her 
boudoir. 

Reginald was pale and ill. 

‘The events of the day had crushed him, and as he 
sank inte an easy-chair, it was with a petulance which 
almost ameunted to anger that he said: 

“ Well, mother, did I not say this would fail? You 
have succeeded in turaing the tide of public opinion 
against us, and what have you gained?” 

Lady Isabel tried to preserve a calm and placid 
demeanour. 

“Reginald,” she said, “I have not schooled myself 
all these years for nothing. I shall not be disheart- 
ened easily obstacles. I have sworn that m 
deeply laid plans shall net be defeated, and they 
not. You shall still be Marquis of Castleton.” 

The young man shuddered. 

: _ mother’s eyes glared at him in the muffled 
Ig t. 

“How ?” he said, “ this is without’ doubt the real 
heir. J am no one. I am illegitimate ; and you—you 
have ne name.” 

“I shall have one,” she answered. 

She thought a moment. 

Reginald knew all. 

Pi: then did she hesitate to reveal to-him her 
ns 

It was the shame of the mother fearing to let her 
= ~ all her guiltiness. 

ut she threw off the feeling almost as quickly as it 
had taken pessession of her. fe ere 

This was no time for false shame. 

It was the time for action. 

To recede was to be destroyed. 

Therefore to recede'was to her ‘an impossibility, even 
if advance might be dangerous. 

“I shall have a name,” she continued, “and you 
will be Marquis of Castleton. If this woman dies 
before she can prove herself to be Lady Castleton, 
your legitimacy will be untainted, and at the death of 


He made no reply. 

“In the first place,” she continued, “we must leave 
this house.” 

“Leave it?” 

“ Yes, why not?” : 

“ Because it will be a tacit acquiescence in the ver- 
dict of the public.” 

“No, no, I provide against that by going to our 
town house.” 

“T see. Well, and what next?” 

“Timds are dangerous!” said Lady Isabel in an 
undertone, as she drew her chair closer to that of her 
son. “We must provide against emergencies. If 
everything goes wrong, if after all my years of secret 
working it is necessary for us to make our escape, 
we must have money, You know my. private for- 
tune?” 

Reginald trembled as she spoke. 

He remembered too well that private fortune, and 
how it bad been disposed of. 

Lady Isabel was too intent upon her own thoughts 
to observe his confusion, 

She continued: 

“ Where have you placed the papers? Are they 
safe? They represent twenty ‘thousand pounds, and, 
if the worst comes to the worst, that will enable us to 
live in comfort. Why, Reginald, what is the matter? 
You turn pale—have you lost them?” 

With a groan of shame and sorrow, the young man 
sank at his mother’s feet. 

“Forgive me—forgive me!” he murmured, as he 
laid his head in her lap. 

Tn his shame at having so cruelly wronged and de- 
ceived.her, he forgot the crimes of her to whom he 
was pleading. 

“Forgive you!” cried Lady Isabel, “ for what—for 
what? Speak!” 

“Qh, forgive me!” he repeated, “oh, forgive me! 
I have sold those papers, and the meney is all spent.” 

Lady. Isabel fixedly at the other side of the 
room as he spoke. 

For some time she did not answer. 

Her great despair exhibited itself in a vacant stare, 

She felt too crushed to express her anger. 

“Reginald,” she said, “you have ruined both me 
and yourself. I possess nothing more but my clothes 
and my jewels.” 

‘There was silence for a few moments. 

Then she burst forth again, as she raised him up 
and made him sit down in his chair : 

“T might have thought of this when I confided to 
you the care ef those papers. I might have reckoned 
upen your reckless, thoughtless extravagance. So, 
sir, you could have courage to rob your own mother— 
to sell property which was not yours to sell; but you 
wanted courage to take a false oath until you were 
compelled to do so. You draw your line of honesty 
at petty larceny, I presume,” 

The young man still bowed his head on his hands. 

His thoughts flew back over the past. 

That past which dated from the visit to Merry- 
weathers, and the drive to Richmond with “ Alice,” 

who, since he had. spent his wealth, or, at least, be- 
came more reserved with his money, had abandoned 
him 


His mother at length changed her tone. 

She remembered how thoroughly alone she stood 
in the world. 

So alone that this son who had robbed her was her 
only friend. 

“I forgive you, Reginald,” she said; “ but for the 
future yeu must be more disoreet. I fancy I see my 
way clear before me, Leave itall to me. Laura will 
be here shortly, and we shall be witheut power to do 
anything. I will go and speak to your father, Have 
you nothing left?” 

The young man seemed to make an effort. 

“ No,” he said, “ I have nothing left.” 

Lady Isabel rose. 

It was new evening. 

Every moment she expected Laura Conyers, and she 
had no wish that this daughter ef the woman she was 





, ph Conyers, you will be heir,” 

A ‘Mother, mother!” cried the wretched young man ; 
‘for Heaven’s sake do not breathe in my ear such ter- 

Tible words. Death seems in your eyes a mere puppet | 
to be worked at your will, You cannot sweep away | 
all your enemies. You and I stand isolated, as it | 
were, amid a host of assailants.. For my_part, I would 
rather give up all claims to the preperty and the title, | 
than wade through seas ef blood.to obtain it. If these | 
Persons are to die in order that I may be Lord Castle- 
ton—by Heavens, mother, I will refuse to. aid you.” 

His mother glanced at him with glittering eyes. 

For an instant it seemed to her that she hated him 
with the rest. 


This soon passed away, however, ana she said, ina 


“onstrained tone: 


injuring, should find her once more engaged in en- 
trapping the marquis. 

* Don’t follow. oe ng nips g she said, nervously; “I 
am going up tos to your father. 
She Toit the room and hurried to Lord Castleton’s 
study. , 

He was not alone. 

A nurse was with him, a woman who had been en- 
gaged by Laura to attend to his wants. 

he glanced uneasily at Lady Isabel as she entered. 

As.a stranger, she naturally felt nervous. 

How was she to behave to this woman, who was 
neither mistress in the house, nor yet a stranger ? 

She rose quietly. 

“J wish to be alone with your master a moment,” 
said Lady Isabel. 

The woman hesitated. 


cried ; “ go, leave me—tell the whole household I am 
here. Do you suppose I am going to murder him ? ” 
The woman left the room sullenly. 

She felt she was deing wrong. 

But a lady who has for any lengthof time ruled a 
house, be it rightfully or wrongfully, has alwaysa 
certain inherent power of command, and Mrs. Grey- 
son could not bring herself to disebey her. 

Lady Isabel approached the marquis. 

“ Milton,” she said, “I wish to speak with you.” 
The marquis glanced round quickly. 

His face did not wear its usually vacant stare. 

“ What is it? ” he said. 

Lady Isabel’s heart-sank. 

What if he refused her request ? 

“T wish for’some money,” she said 

“ How much? ” 

“ A'thousand pounds.” 

“You shall have it. Give me my cheque-book.” 
va rose, went to his desk, and took out the cheque- 


“ Sign your name here,” she said; “I will fill it 


His senses were rapidly returning ; but he was not 
yet fully alive to the difficulties surrounding him, 

He signed ‘the cheque, and Isabel filled it in. 

She filled it in for ten thousand pounds. 

She had scarcely time to fold up the piece of paper, 
and place it in her bosom, before she heard the sound 
of carriage-wheels, and going to the window, saw 
Laura advancing up the steps. 

She returned to the spot where the Marquis of 
Castleton sat watching her movements with almost 
childlike curiosity. 

She stooped down and kissed his brow. 

Kissed the brow of the man whom she had been be- 
traying and torturing for years. 

Then she hurried from the room, and made for her 
own chamber, saying, with a kind of cruel satire, to 
the nurse, who had been pacing to and fro in the pas- 
sage. 

“ You can go in again, now; you will find him as 
well as when you lett him.” 

Meanwhile, Reginald Conyers had gone to his own 
chamber, and locked himself in, 

What he was about to do he desired none to witness 
—more especially his mother. 

First, unlecking a drawer, he drew out his bank- 
book and examined it. 

There was a balance in his favour of upwards of 
£2,000, 

Then he opened the writing-desk, collected and 
placed in it all the knick-kmacks and articles of 
jewellery he possessed, and concealed the bank- 
book in the secret drawer. 

‘Of that money,” he muttered, “my mother must 
know nothing. Her reckless spirit of revenge. will in- 
evitably be her ruin, and I must lay this by for the 
evil day.” 

On the following morning Lady Isabel announced 
to Laura her intenutien of proceeding to London. 

“And when you are in Eondon,” said Laura, “where 
do you intend to fix your residence ? ” 

“Ts it come to such a pass,” said Lady Isabel, “that. 
Iam compelled to give you an account of my meve- 
ments?” 

“ Not so,” returned Laura; “but I think it right to 
warn you that if you preceed to my father’s town 
residence it will only lead to unpleasantness. 
mother will, in a few weeks, be fully reinstated in her 
position; and she will certainly not permit you to 
occupy her husband's home, where. you have so long 
been falsely recognized as his wife.” 

For ence, Lady Isabel was in a position to admi- 
nister a well-merited rebuke. 

“ If I am not your father’s wife, Laura,” she said, as 
she quitted the roem, “remember itis his fault and my 
misfortune.” 

Reginald did not accompany his mother to London. 
The passion which Cicely Crowe had excited in his 
breast had only been fanned into a fiercer flame by the 
rebuffs he had received, and now that he was about to 
leave the neighbourhood ef Thornton, perliaps for 
ever, he had determined to make one desperate effort 
to secure Cicely for himself. 

Giving his mother to understand, therefore, that he 
would join her speedily in London, he remained 
behind in disguise to make this one supreme effort to 
gain the object of his passion. : 

(To be continued) 








Queen Exvizasern’s Last Lover.—The ill-favoured 
Anjou pleased Elizabeth more than he did the people. 
The pulpit echoed with objections made to unvatural 
alliances; and pamphlets were published of so offen- 
sive a nature on this subject, that, stationers..who put 
4 them forth got their hands chopped off for their im- 








“I do not want your assistance. To-day it was 
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pertinence. And yet the people, pulpit, and pamphlets 
had their influence notwithstanding. Anjou came a 
second time, and tarried several months here till his 
patience was exhausted, or his power of simulation 
was at an end. They dallied, and pouted, and 
caressed, and exchanged tokens, and caused much 
jealousy, and seemed to be mutually smitten, and | 
finally parted -for ever. The queen accompanied 
Anjou stage by stage to Canterbury; she returned to 
write sonnets descriptive of her imaginary miseries, 
And all for a hideous fellow whom his own sister 
loathed, and to whom his most intimate companion, 
Bussy d’Amboise, once said, “ If I were Alencon and 
you were Bussy, I wouldn't have you for a lacquey.” 
—Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, By the 
Duke of Manchester. 





SELF-MADE; 


oR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
Br Mas. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Axthor of “ The Hidden Hand," “ The Lost Heiress," &c., €e 


CHAPTER XCVIIL 
THE END OF CLAUDIA’S PRIDE, 


Is she saved by pangs that pained her? 
Is there cemfort in all it cost her? 

Before the world had gained her, 
Before the Lord had lost her, 

Or her soul had quite disdained her ? 


For her soul—(and this is the worst 
To bear, as we well know)— 

Has been watching her from the first 
As closely as God could do. 

And herself her life has curst! 


Talk of the flames of hell, 
We build, ourselves, I conceive, 
The fire the fiend lightsa— Well! 
Believe or disbelieve. 
We know more than we tell. Owen Meredith. 





AFrTer a sleepless night, whose lonely anguish 
would have driven almost any woman who was com- | 
pelled to endure it mad, Claudia rose and rang her | 
bell. 

No one answered it. 

Too impatient to wait for the tardy attendance of 
fher servants, Claudia thrust her feet into slippers, | 
drew on her dressing-gown, and went and opened the 
window-shutters to let in the morning light. Then | 
she rang again. 

Still no one obeyed the summons. 

She was not alarmed. Even with the knowledge 
of what had gone before, she felt no uneasiness. She 
went to the dressing-glass and loosened her hair and 


let it fall over her shoulders to relieve her burning | de 


head. And then she bathed her fave in cold water, | 
She was impatient to make her toilet and leave the 
castle. 

She knew that all was over with her worldly gran- 
deur; that all her splendid dreams had vanished for 
ever; that obscurity, perhaps deepened by degrada- 
tion, was all that awaited her in the future. 

Wounded, bruised, and bleeding as her heart was, 
she felt glad to go; glad to leave the abode of splen- 
did discord, misery, and crime, for any quiet dwelling- 
place. For she was utterly worn out in body, mind, 
and spirit. 

She no longer desired wealth, rank, admiration, or 
even love; she only longed for peace; prayed for | 

ce. 

She knew a turbulent future threatened her; but 
she feebly resolved to evade it. She knew that Lord 
Vincent would sue for a divorce from he:; would | 
drag her name before the world and make it a by-' 
word of scorn in those very circles of fashion over | 
which she had once hoped to reign; she would not 
oppose him, she thought; she had no energy left to | 
meet the overwhelming mass of testimony with which | 
he had prepared to crush her. If her father should | 
come over and defend her cause—well.and good! | 
She would let him do it; but, as fer her, she would 
go away, and seek peace! 

You see, Claudia was in a very different mood of 
mind from that of the night previous, which had in- | 
spired her with such royal dignity and heroic courage | 
to withstand and awe her‘ accusers. 

There had come the natural reaction from high 
excitement, And feats which had appeared easy, in 
the hour of her exalted indignation, seemed now im- 
possible. 

She rang her bell a third time, and more sharply 
than before. . 

After a few minutes it was answered by the house- 
keeper, who entered with her customary respectful | 
curtsey. 

“She has not heard of last night’s scandal,” | 
thought Claudia, as she noticed the dame’s unaltered 
manner. 

“IT have rung three times, Mrs. Murdock. Why 
has not my maid come up? ” she inquired. 








“Indeed, me leddy, I dinna ken. I ha’ na seen the 
lass the morn,” answered the woman. 

“What! You do not mean to say that Sally has 
not made her appearance this morning ? ” 

“Indeed and she ha’ na, me leddy.” 

“Mrs. Murdock. pray go at once to her room, and 
see if she is there.” 

The housekeeper went away; and after an absence 
of fifteen minutes, returned to say that Sally was not 
in her room, 

“But I dinna think she is far awa’, me leddy; be- 
cause her bed is all.tumbled as if. she was just out of 


| it. And hershoes and clothes are lying therg, just as 


she put them off.” 

“T will dress, and go and make inquiries myself, 
This house is a place of mysterious disappearances. I 
wonder if the beach below is of quicksand, and does it 
swallow people up alive ?” 

“T dinna ken, me leddy,” gravely answered the 
dame. 

“Mrs. Murdock, can you help me to dress?” 

“Surely, me leddy,” said the housekeeper, appreach- 
ing Claudia with so much respectful affection that the 
unhappy lady said once more to herself : 

“ She knows nothing of last night’s work.” 

And then Claudia, who was much too high-spirited 
and sincere to receive attentions rendered by the dame 
in ignorance of that night's scandal, which she might 
not have so kindly rendered had she known of them, 
said : 

“Mrs. Murdock, do you know what happened last 
night?” 

“ Ay, surely, me leddy, I ken a’ about it, if yer 
leddyship means the fause witness o’ that  de’il 
Frisbie,” said the housekeeper, growing red with emo- 
tion. 

“Tt was a false witness! a base, wicked, infamous 
calumny! I think the more highly of you, Mrs. 
Murdock, for so quickly detecting this! And I thank 
you!” said Claudia, with difficulty restraining the 
tears, which for the first time since her great wrong 
were ready to burst from her eyes. 

“Ou ay, me leddy! It did na require the Witch of 
Endor to see the truth of that business. Ye’'ll see I 
ken Laird Vincent and Frisbie and the player Gege, 
wha is worst 0’ a’! And I hanna’ served ye, my leddy, 
these twa months without kenning yer leddyship as 
well! And sae I ken the differ, myleddy! I ken the 
differ-——” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Murdock, in this deep desolation, I find 
some comfort in your faith in me! ” 

“ And sae I dinna believe a word the fause knave 
Frisbie says. And neither does auld Cuthbert, honest 
man! But waes me, me leddy! whate’er our con- 
victions may be, we canna disprove the lees o' yon 

il!” 

“No, we cannot,” said Claudia, with a sigh of 
despair; ‘‘and unless Providence intervenes to save 
me, I am lost!” 

“ Aweel, me leda@y, ye maun just hope he will 
intervene. Na, na, dinna greet, dinna t sae 
sairly !" the good woman entreated, for Claudia had 
burst into a flood of tears, and was weeping bitterly. 

This refreshed her spirit and cleared her brain. 
Presently, wiping her eyes, and looking up, she said : 

** Mrs. Murdock, IT cannot meet tliose wretches at 
breakfast. Send me some coffee; and order the car- 
riage to be at the door in an hour; also send Sally, 
who must be at hand by this time, to help me to 

ck.” 

P The dame went on this errand, and after a short 
absence returned, bringing Claudia’s breakfast on a 
tray. 

“ Where is Sally ?” inquired Lady Vincent, as the 
housekeeper arranged the breakfast on a little table. 

“She hanna come yet, me leddy,” said the house- 
keeper, who remained and waited on Lady Vincent 
at breakfast. 

Claudia could eat but little. To all her own sources 
of trouble’was now added alarm on account of Sally. 
What if the hapless girl had shared old Katy’s fate? 
was the question that now began to torture her. 

“Have you seen my footman this morning, Mrs. 
Murdock?” she inquired. 

“Nae, my leddy; the lad aye gaes to Banff for the 
mail about this hour.” 

“When he comes send him to me at once. And 
now please take the service away. And when you go 
down-stairs institute a search for my maid. And do 
you, if you can do so conveniently, return and help 
me to pack.” 

“ Ay, me leddy,” replied the woman, as she lifted 
the tray, and carried it away 

In a few minutes she returned, and assisted Lady 
Vincent to fill one large trunk. 


“That is all I shall take with me. I shall leave the 


remainder of my wardrobe in your care, Mrs. Mur- 
dock, and I must request you to see them packed 
and sent on to Edinburgh, where I shall stop, 
before deciding on my future steps,” said Lady Vin- 
cent. 





————————— 

“ Ay, me leddy ; ye may be sure I will do a’ in m 
power to serve your leddyship.” y 

“ 7 

aon ny sv J bt al fom by 

Mrs, Murdock went, but returned with start]i 

“The lad Jamie has na got back, me leddy ; at's 
e’en appears that he has na gane! I just asked ita 
ba stable lads bg time it was when Jamie took the 

orse to gang to t t-office ; ani the i 
Jamie had na come for the horse at a’!” Hod said tha 

Claudia sprang up and gazed at the speaker in con. 
sternation; and then sank down in her chair, ang 
covered her face with her hands, and groaned, ’ 

“ Dinna do that, me leddy—dinna do that!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Murdock! don’t leave me! don't lose 
sight of me, or I. shall vanish too—swallowed Up in 
this great ruin!” she cried, with a shudder, 

There was a rap at the door. 

Mrs. Murdock opened it. 

Lord Vincent’s footman stood there. 

“ My lord sends his compliments to my lady, and 
says that the carriage is waiting to take her from the 
castle; the tide is rising, which will render the roag 
impassable for several hours; and he hopes she will 
take that fact into consideration, and not delay her 
departure.” 

“Delay? * Iam only too glad to go! But oh, my 
poor, faithful servants! Mrs. Murdock, tell the map 
to send some one up here to carry my trunk down,” 
said Lady Vincent, hastily putting on her sable cloak, 
and tying on her bonnet, ; 

Her heart ached at the thought of abandoning her 
servants; and she only reconciled herself to the mea- 
sure by reflecting that to lodge information with the 
potice at Banff, would really be the best means she 
could possibly take for their recovery. 

When two of the men-servants had carried down 
her trunk, Lady Vincent shook hands with the kind- 
hearted housekeeper, and prepared to follow them, 
In taking leavye.of Mrs. Murdock, she said: 

“TI thank you sincerely for your kindness to the 
strangers that came to Scotland. You are really the 
only friend that I and my unfortunate servants have 
met , since our arrival here, and I shall .not forget 

on ! ” 

The housekeeper wept. 

“When my poor servants reappear—if ever they 
should do so—you will be so good as to send them to 
me at Edinburgh. Send. them to the Railway Hotel, 
where I will leave my address.” 
at Ay, me leddy, I will na forget,” sobbed the oli 

me, 

Claudia pressed her hand, dropped it, and went 
below. 

In crossing the central hall, towards the principal 
entrance, Claudia suddenly stopped, as though the 
Gorgon’s head had blasted her sight. For Lord Vin- 
cent stood near the open door, as if to witness and 
triumph over her expulsion. 

With strong effort she conquered her weakness, 
and approached the door. 

The, viscount made a low and mocking bow, and 
stepped aside, 

Claudia confronted him. 

“My lord,” she said, “you think you have very 
successfully conspired against my honour ; but if there 
is justice on earth, or in Heaven, you will yet be ex- 
posed and punished.” 

Lord Vincent made her an ironical bow; but 10 
other reply. 

‘* Where are my servants ?” she inquired, solemnly, 

“I am not their manager, my lady, that I shouldbe 
conversant with their movements! ” answered the vis: 
count, disdainfully. i 

“My lord, you well know where they are. And if 
Heaven should bless my efforts this morning, the 
world shall soon know.” 

“ My lady, the way is open; the north wind rather 
piercing. Will you please to pass out, and let m 
close it?” said his lordship, holding the door wide 
open for her exit, 

“ Will you tell me where my servants are?” per 
sisted Claudia. 

“T do not know, my lady, They have probably 
stolen the plate and gone. I will ask the butler, and 
if it is so, I will put the constables on their track, 
said Lord Vincent, bowing, and waving his hand to 
wards the door. me 

“T leave you to the justice of Heaven, evil man. 
replied Claudia, as she passed through, and left the 


castle, 

She entered the carriage, and was driven off. 

Lord Vincent closed the door behind her, and thea 
went into the breakfast-room, where the cloth wa 
already laid. 

Neither Mrs. MacDonald nor Mrs, Dugald had yet 
come down. They seemed to be sleeping late, alter 
their disturbed night. 

Presently, however, they entered —Mrs. Mac 
Donald looking very much embarrassed, Faustina pl 
as death, 
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Lord Vincent received them with grave politeness, 
and they all sat down to the table. 

It was then Lord Vincent said : j 

«Mrs. MacDonald, Lady Vincent has this morning 
Jeft this house, upon which she has brought so much 
dishonour. It is also necessary for me to go to Lon- 
don to take measures for the dissolution of my mar- 


riage. Iam, therefore, about to ask of you a great 


~~ ak any you please, my lord. Iam very anxious 


to be of service to you in this awful crisis. And I 
will gladly do all in my power to help you,” replied 
this very complacent lady. 

“] thank you, madam—I thank you very much! 
The favour I had to ask of you is this—that you will 
kindly remain here with Mrs. Dugald, until some plan 
is formed for her future residence.” 7 

“Surely, my lord, I will remain with great plea- 
sure,” answered this needy lady, who was only too 
glad to leave for a season the straitened home of her 
married sister, aud take up her abode in this plentiful 
establishment. ‘ 

“ Again I thank you, madam ; thank you cordially, 
on the part of my widowed sister as well as on my 
own part,” said the viscount, courteously. 

And this point being settled, the party dispersed, 

Mrs. MacDonald retired to her own apartment to | 
write a note to her sister, requesting that her effects | 
might be forwarded to Castle Cragg. 

Mrs. Dugald went to her boudoir to await there in 
feverish im patience the arrival of the viscount. 

He did not keep her long in suspense; he soon en- 
tered, locked the door behind him, and seated himself 
beside her. 

“Sheis gone; really gone?” whispered Faustina, 
in a low, eager, breathless yoice. 

“Yes, my angel; you heard me say so.” 

“ Really and truly gone?” 





“ Really and truly!” 
“Oh! Tam so glad! And her servants, she has | 
not left them behind ?” 

“ Oertainly not,” answered the viscount, evasively. 

“Ah! what a relief! The house is well rid of | 
them.” 

“Tt is, indeed, my love!” 

“But—but—but—the dead body ?” whispered. the | 
weman, ina husky voice, while her eyes dilated with 
terror. 

“Tt is gone.” 

“Where? how?” 

“T tied a heavy weight to its feet and sank it in 
the depths of the sea,” replied the viscount, who felt 
no scruples in deceiving any one, least of all his a0- | 
complice in crime, 

And this shows the utter falsity of the absurd pro- | 
verb that asserts—‘‘ There is honour among thieves.” | 
There can be no honour and no confidence in any | 
league wherein the bend is guilt. 

Lord Vincent was completely under the influence of 
Mrs. Dugald, whom he worshipped with a fatal, pas- 
sion—a passion the more violent and enduring be- 
cause she continually stimulated without ever satisfy- 
ing it. 

_Up to this time she had never once permitted the 
viscount to kiss her. Thus he wus her slave; but, 
like all slayes, he deceived his tyrant. He had de- 
ceived Mrs, Dugald from the first; he habitually de- 
ceived her, 

In this instance he persuaded her that old Katy 

died under the influence of the chloroform that she 
had helped to administer, on. that fatal night when 
the old woman had been discoyered eavesdropping 
behind the curtain in Mrs. Dugald’s apartments. 
_. What his motive could have been for this deception 
it would be difficult to say; perhaps it was for the 
purpose of gaining some power over her; perhaps it 
was from the pleasure of torturing her and seeing her 
terrors—for his passion for the woman was by no 
means that pure love which seeks first of all the good 
of its object; and, finally, perhaps it was from the 
mere habit of duplicity, 

However that might be, he had persuaded her that 

ty was dead—dead from the effects of the chloro- 
form they had forced her tc take, 

And now that he had really committed a felony by 
selling the three servants tc a West. Indian smuggler, 
he was not inclined to confess the truth. For not 
upon any account would he haye confided to his com- 
Panion it guilt the secret of a criminal transaction in 
which she had not also been implicated. He could not | 
have trusted her so far as to place his liberty in her | 
keeping. Therefore he preferred she should believe | 
Katy’s body had been sunk in the depths of the sea; | 
and that Sally and Jem had accompanied their lady in | 
ree departure from the cast'e, It, is true, the house- | 

old servants might soon disabuse her mind of the | 
mistake that the lady’s-maid and footman had gone 
with their mistress. But if they should do s0, the 
the fant sate anes pally plead ignorance as to 

say tha 
eft thona et the bi nag e knew was, she had not 





Mrs, Dugald listened to his account of the dis- 
position of Katy’s body with deep delight. She 
clapped her little hands in her usual silly manner 
and exclaimed eagerly : 

“That is good! Qh, that is good! But are you 
sure it will stay down there? 
should rise against us!” 

“There is no danger, love! no danger!” 


Grand Ceil! if it | communication, madam. 
ceive ‘strange and distressing’ complaints.” 


“ My errand here is a very painful one, sir.” 
The inspector bowed and looked attentive. 
“ Tndeed it is of so strange and distressing a nature 


that I scarcely know how to explain it,” she said. 


“T beg you will feel no hesitation in making your 
We are accustomed to re- 


“ Sir,” said Claudia, gently preparing the way, “ you 


“We should all be guillotined! ” she repeated for | have not failed, then, in the course of your professional 
the twentieth time since that night. And she shud-| experience, to observe that crime is not an inmate of 


dered through all her frame. 

“Hanged, my dearest! not guillotined; hanged 
by the neck ’till we are dead!” said the viscount, 
smiling. 

“Ah! but you look like Mephistophiles when you 
say that!” she shrieked, covering her face with her 
hands. ? 

“ But there is no danger, none at all, I assure you. 
And now, my angel, I must leave you; I ordered the 
brougham to be at the door at twelve precisely to 
take me to Banff to meet the Aberdeen coach." And 
I have some preparations to make. Come down into 
the drawing-room, and wait to take leave of me, that 
is a dear!” 

“Oh, yes, yes; but before you go, promise me you 
will write every day!” 

“Every day, my angel!” said the viscount, bow- 
ing over her hand, before he withdrew from the room. 

His preparations were soon made. Old Cuthbert 
performed the duties of valet. And punctually at 
twelve o'clock the viscount took leave of his evil 
demon and her chaperone, and departed for Banff, 
where he took the coach to Aberdeen, at which place 
he arrived in time to catch the night-train up to 
London. . 





CHAPTER XcIx. 
THE COUNTESS OF HURST-MONCEAUX,. 


The beauteous woe that charms like faded light, 
‘The cheek ‘so pure that knows no youthful bloom, 
* Well suiteth her dark brow and forehead white, 
And in the sad endurance of her eye 
Is all that love believes of woman's majesty.  Zilio(t. 

In the meantime Lady Vincent reached Banff. 

She drove at once to the principal hotel, where 
she engaged a room into which her luggage was 
carried. 

With # gratuity to the coachman who had driven 
her, she dismissed the carriage, which returned ‘im- 
mediately to the castle. 

Then she ordered a fly and drove to the police-sta- 
tion—at that time a mean little stone edifice, exceed- 
ingly repulsive without and excessively filthy within, 

A crowd of disreputable-looking ragamuffins of both 
sexes and all ages obstructed the entrance. Surely it 
was a revolting scene to one of Lady Vincent’s fas- 
tidious nature and refined habits. But she did not 
shrink from her duty. She made her way through 
this disgusting assemblage, and found just within the 
door a policeman, to whom she said: 

“I wish, if you please, to see your inspector.” 

* You will have to wait in the outer room then, 
miss, because he is engaged now,” replied the man, 
courtly ; for the. beauty of the woman, the costliness of 
her apparel and the fact of her having come unat- 


tended to a place like that, filled the mind of the officer |- 


with evil suspicions prmperning her. 

He opened adoor on the left and let the visitor 
pass into the anteroom—a wretched stone-hall, whose 
floor was carpeted with dirt and whose windows were 
curtained with cobwebs, A bench ran along the 
wall at one end, on which sat several forlorn, stupefied 
or desperate-looking individuals waiting their turn to 
be examined. ‘Two: or three policemen walking up 
and down kept these persons in custody. 

Claudia could not sit down among them; she walked 
to one of the windows and looked out. 

_ She waited there some time, while one after 

another the prisoners were taken in and examined. 
Some returned from examination free, and walked out 
unattended and wearing satisfied countenances. 
Others came back in the custody of policemen and 
with downcast looks, 

It seemed long before the inspector was at leisure to 
receive her. At length, however, the policeman she 
had seen at the door came up and said: 

“ Now, miss!” 

Claudia arose and followed him to another room—a 
small, carpeted office, where Inspector Murray was 
seated at a desk. 

He was a keener observer of character than the 
policeman had proved himself to be; and so, despite 
the suspicious circumstances which had awakened | 
that worthy’s doubts, Inspector Murray recognized in 
his visitor a lady of rank, He arose to receive her | 
and handed her a chair, and then seated himself and 
respectfully waited for her to open her business. 

v7 Vincent felt so much embarrasse1 that it was 
some time before she spoke. At length, however, she 
took courage to say: » 





the houses of the impoverished and the degraded only ; 
but that it may be found in the mansions ef the rich 
and the palaces of the nobility.” 


“ Without a doubt, madam.” 
“ Then you will be the less shocked when I inform 


you that the circumstances which have driven me to 
seek your aid occurred recently in Castle Cragg, in 
the family of Lord Vincent.” 


“Tt is not the murder that was lately committed 


there to which you allude? ” gravely inquired the in- 
spector. 


“Oh, no, not that murder; but I greatly fear there 


has been another one,” replied Claudia, with a 
shudder. 


“Madam!” exclaimed the inspector in astonish- 
ment. 

“T fear it is as I have hinted, sir,” persisted 
Claudia 

“ But who has been murdered ? ” 

“T suspect that a harmless old female servant, 
named Katy Mortimer, who became possessed of a 
dangerous secret, has been!” 

“ And—by whom?” 

“T fear by a,woman called Faustina Dugald and a 
man named Alick Frisbie!” 

Now, it is very difficult to surprise or startle an in- 
spector of police. But Mr. Murray was really more 
than surprised or startled. He was shocked and 
appalled, as his countenance betrayed when he dropped 
his pen and fell back in his chair. 

“Madam!” he said, “do you know what you are 
saying ?” 

“Full well, sir; and I entreat you to receive my 
statement in detail, and act upon it with premptitude. 
Your own investigation will discover how much cause 
I have for my suspicions,” said Claudia, firmly. 

The inspector drew some writing-paper before him, 
took up his pen, and said: 

“ Proceed, madam, if you please.” 

Claudia commenced her statement, but was almost 
immediately interrupted by the inspector, who said : 

“Your name, madam, if you please.” 

Claudia started and blushed at her own forgetful- 
ness ; though, in truth, it had never occurred to her 


to introduce herself by name to an inspector of police. 


Now, however, she perceived how necessary it was 
that her name should attend her statement. 

“T am Lady Vincent,” she replied. 

There was an instantaneous change in the inspec- 
tor’s manner. His deportment had been respectful 
from the first, because he had recognized his visitor as 
a lady ; but his manner was obsequious now that he 
heard she was a titled lady. 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon,” he said, “I had 
no idea that I was honoured with the presence of 
Lady Vincent. Pray, my lady, do not inconvenience 
yourself in the least by going over these painful 
things at the present hour, unless you feel that it is 
really necessary. I could wait on your ladyship at 
your residence and receive your communication 
there.” 

“Sir, I thank you for your courtesy; but I prefer 
to make my statement now and here,” replied Claudia. 

The inspector dipped his pen in ink and looked at- 
tentive, 

Claudia proceeded with her communication. She 
related all the circumstances that had come to her 
knowledge respecting the disappearance of Katy, and 
the inspector took down her words. 

Then she mentioned the more recent evanishment 
of Sally and Jem; but she alluded to these facts only 
as collateral circumstances; she could not believe that 
the last two named had lost their lives. 

When the inspector had taken down the whole of 
her statement, she arose to go 

The inspector also arose. 

“Will you investigate this matter immediately? ” 
she inquired. 

“T will do so to-day, my lady,” replied Mr. Murray, 
bowing deferentially, 

“Can I be of any assistance to you in pursuing 
your inquiry into this affair ?” 

“ Not at present, I thank your ladyship,” replied the 
inspector, with a second bow. 

“Then I will bid you good morning,” 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon; but would your 


ladyship deign to leave your address with me? We 


might need your ladyship’s personal testimony.” 
“ Certainly,” said Claudia. “ I shall go to Edinburgh 


to-day, where I shall remain at the best hotel, if you 


know which that is, for a few days; before I leave I 
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will write and advise you of my destination. And 
now there is one important part in my errand that I 
had nearly forgotten. It was to ask you to advertise 
for the missing servants, and to authorise you to offer 
a reward of two hundred pounds for any information 
that may lead to their recovery.” 

“T will do it immediately, my lady,” replied In- 
spector Murray, as he obsequionsly attended Lady 
Vincent to the door and put her into the fly. 

She drove quickly back to her hotel, where she had 
only time to take a slight Tuncheon before starting in 
the eleven o'clock coach for Aberdeen, where, after 
four hours’ ride through a wildly picturesque country, 
she arrived just in time to take the afternoon train to 
Edinburgh. It was the express train, and reached the 
old city at seven o’clock that evening, 

Among the many hotels whose hand@bills, pasted on 
the walls of the railway station, claimed the attention 
of travellers, Claudia selected “ MacGruder’s,” because 
it was opposite Scott’s monument. 

She tock a cab and drove there, She liked the ap- 
pearance of the house, and engaged a comfortable suit 
of apartments, consisting of a parlour, bed-chamber 
and bathroom, and ordered dinner. 

Now, by all the rules of tradition, Claudia, igno- 
miniously expelled from her husband’s house ; deprived 
of her servants’ attendance; far from all her friends; 
alone in a strange hotel; with a degrading trial 
threatening her; Claudia, I say, ought to have been very 
unhappy. 

But she was not! She was almost happy! 

Her spirits rebounded from their long depression. 
Her sensations were those of escape, freedom, inde- 
pendence! She felt like a bird freed from its cage ; 
a prisoner released from captivity; a soul delivered 
from purgatory! Oh, she was so glad—so glad to get 
away entirely, te get away for ever—from that hold 
of sin, that Castle Cragg, where she had been buried 
alive se long; where she had lived in torment among 
lost spirits; where the monotony had been like the 
gloom ef the grave, and the guilt like the corruption 
of death! 

She had passed through the depths of hades, and 
was happy—how happy!—to rise to the upper air 
again and see the stars. This, only, was enough for 
the present. And she scarcely thought of the future. 
Whatever that unknown future might b her, it 
would net bring back Castle Cragg, Lord Vincent, 
Faustina, or Frisbie! 

After she had refreshed herself, and changed her 
dress, she went into the sitting-room, where she found 
a warm fire, a bright light, and a neatly-laid table. 

And whatever you may think of her, she really 
enjoyed the broiled salmon, roasted moer-hen, and 
cabinet custard, she had ordered for dinner. 

After the service was removed, she sat comfortably 
in her easy-chair before the fire, and reflected on her 
future movements. 

She liked her quarters in this hotel very much. 
The rooms were clean and comfortable; the servants 
were polite and attentive; the meals delicately pre- 
pared and elegantly served. 

Aad she resolved to remain here for the present, to 
write to her father. 

(To be continued.) 
—_——— = 
IRISH VERSUS ENGLISH. 


Tre other week one of the largest audiences ever 
essembled in Cork Theatre was attracted to it. by the 
premised attendance at the performance of the fox- 
hunters of the south of Ireland in full hunting eostume. 
Connected with this incident is a stery which contains 
a strong spice of romance, 

A gentleman residing in Cork, of considerable emi- 
nence in the scientific world, as well as distinguished 
in the hunting-field, and in social circles, was recently 
at a ball near Queenstown, at which a young lady of 
great beauty was present. In the course of the even- 
ing the gentleman, who had been but. short time 
previeusly introduced to the lady, managed to mono- 
polise her conversation so much as to excite somelittle 
annoyance among various other gentlemen present. 
Among these were two English officers, one of whom 
in the course of the evening made a remark to the Irish 
gentleman which by implication, meant that he would 
not be as successful in more manly contests. 

The Irish gentleman, at once accepted the implied 
challenge, and said that if the lady would give him 
her bracelet to wear as a gage at the next day’s-hunt, 
which was to come off near Fermoy, he would under- 
take to come in at the finish before either of the two 
officers, and would then write a song to be dedicated 
to the lady, and in her praise, which he would get set 
to music, and afterwards have sung before one of the 
largest audiences ever assembled in the Cork Theatre. 

The wager was at once accepted, £20 being tLe sum 
staked. The lady with much spirit gave her bracelet, 
the hunt came off, the gentleman wore it, and rode in 
triumphantly at the head of the field. He afterwards 
did compose the song, and got it set to music, and this 





was the pretty ballad which Mr. Bowler sang so | 


charmingly after the epera. 

To secure the large house on that night the patron- 
age of the foxhunters of the south of Ireland was ob- 
tained by the gentleman who played such a prominent 


part in the transaction, and the highly successful result | 


was to be found in the crammed condition of every 
part of the building. 

The next morning a letter was delivered to the hero 
of the adventure, containing a cheque for £20, from 
his rival, with whom he had made the bet, who thus 
acknowledged the Irishman’s superiority as a courtier, 
a cavalier, and a poet, The following is the song :— 


Thy colours in my cap I wore, 
Thy presence in my heart I bore! 
Surely a charméd life was mine 
Since it in thought was linked with thine. 
Dora mia, Dora mi, 
Only love me as I love thee. 
No craven fear my bosom crost, 
I cared not if the race were lost; 
So thou couldst look on me with pride 
For thee I'd willingly have died. 
Dora mia, Dora mi, 
Only love mevas I love thee. 
But, thanks te fate, the word’s reversed, 
And I can sing what I’ve rehearsed 
So oftea in the weary night, 
For thee I win! for thee I fight! 
Dora mia, Dora mi, 
Only love me as I love thee. 
‘Then, as reward for every task 
Performed for thee, I only ask 
One single, simple glance of love 
From the bright eyes of my own Dove, 
Dora mia, Dora mi, 
Only love me as I love thee.” 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “Minnigrey,” &e 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
This weak impress of love is.as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which, with an hour's heat, 
Dissolves in water. 

AtruouecH Margaret—thanks to the watchful ten- 
derness of her mother—had recovered from the burn- 
ing fever which for several days threatened ‘her exist- 
ence, the insidious disease still lurked within ‘her 
veins: her cheeks were golourless, but there were 
moments when her eyes flashed with more than usual 
brilliancy. 

‘The poor desolate girl loved to be alone, to commune 
with ‘her heart—to mourn, like some wounded dove, 
over the sad remembrance of the past; for the future, 
she shrank frem contemplating it—everything ap- 


peared so dark and ho 

“She will die!” Mabel frequently murmured to her- 
self, as she watched the abstracted air of her child; 
“and I shall lose her—the tie which binds my heart to 
life, the chord which tells me ‘that it still is human!” 

As for Ned, ‘to do pera ince he was thoroughly 
miserable: the pale countenance of his daughter was a 
continual reproach to him. A hundred times a day ke 
cursed his ungovernable temper; and as frequently re- 
solved ‘to school ‘himself; but ‘resolutions founded in 

instead of principle, are seldom lasting. Several 
time he broke forth, in her _srarecersg in re- 
proaches against. his unoffending wife, to whom he 
attributed not only the misfortunes of his early life, 
but the estrangement of his child. 

The repetition of these scenes was slowly destroying 
the object of his love. Like some delicate flower ex- 
poe to the rays of a burning sun, Margaret was daily 

ding: her heart required repose—it found only ex- 
citement. 

‘On the road leading from Bordercleugh to the moor. 
was a sheltered nook, formed by the meeting of ‘two 
hills: the view from it, which was most extensive, had 
doubtless induced some former resident ‘at the tower to 
erect a rustic seat, surrounded by trellis-work, over 
which shrubs and such hardy plants as could draw 
their nurture from ‘the half-gravelly soil, had been 
trained. 

This was a favonrite place of-resort with the sorrow- 
stricken Margaret, who seldom failed, when the wea- 
ther permitted her quitting home, to direct hersteps to 
the spot, whose loneliness harmonised with the sad 
coniplexion of her thoughts and feelings. 

One great source of uneasiness was the inexplieable 
silence of Mary and her husband—ne‘answer had been 
received to her letter—all seemed to have forgotten or 
abandoned her. , 

The remembrance of her lover—the ingrate who had 
won her innocent affections only to outrage them—was 
ever present to her mind. True, she never i 
her lips to breathe his name—but'it was written in her 





heatt ; his ingratitude, like a secret wound, stil] festered 
there. Insulted delicacy and pride—that strong ingr. 
dient in the character of Margaret—both contributed 
to augment her sufferings. 

She was seated one morning, as usual, in her Tustic 
retreat; the volume with which she had attempted ty 
beguile her thoughts from the past had fallen at her 
feet; her listless, distracted air denoted her porfeg 
unconsciousness of the fact. 

“ Porgotten!” she murmured ; “ forgotten by all who 
loved me once! Even Mary—the sister of iny chi). 
hood—happy in the arms of her husband, has coagaa 
to think of the daughter of the felon Cantor! No— po!» 
she added, after a moment's pause; “T wrong her try 
heart and affectionate nature! Mary has not forgottey 
me: éither she is ill, my letter has never reached her 
or some terrible calamity has overwhelmed Laiy 
Briancourt! I can doubt all things save her love!” 

“ And mine!” breathed a soft voice near her. 

Margaret raised her eyes in terror and surprise. 
Harry Sinclair was by her side: he had sought her far 
and wide—traced her with the patience of the hunter 
tracking his prey—and now presented himself, yo 
with the generous ‘purpose of atonement—of pouring 
balm into the wound he had inflicted, or binding the 
heart he had crushed; but in the selfish hope that the 
poor girl, a with the home to which her fathor 
had removed her, would listen to the proposals she had 
formerly rejected with the scorn and bitterness of ip- 
sulted virtue. 

“Mr. Sinclair,” she said, attempting to rise and quit 
the seat, to which weakness, despite her feeble efforts, 
retained ‘her, “this is ungenerous—unmanly! Leave 
re Se Bh ne f !” ‘replied th 

ot Mr. Sinclair, Jane!” rep! ey! mai 
addressing her by the name so long familiar to he 
lips; “not that cold and formal word! Harry—you 
used to call me Harry!” 

“Such familiarity might have been permitted,” an- 
swered the poor girl, “whilst I believed myself your 
equal in birth—the possessor of a pure unsullied name; 
but T have ‘schooled myself to bear the truth—to gaze 
upen the spectre reality face to face! I know my 
position, sir; and humble as it is, I can respect it!” 

“ By heavens!” exclaimed the libertine, mistaking 
her proud humility for an encouragement of his infa- 
mous design, “but I respect you, Jane, as much—nay, 
more than I did in the days you speak of! 1 was too 
precipitate—toorash! I shocked your pure and sensi- 
tive nature by words inconsiderately spoken ! Can you 
net them?” 

rgaret leoked at him for an instant, as he kneltat 
‘her feet; and the thought that he had roturned in 
penitence to implore her forgiveness for his heartless- 
ness, although it raised uo vain hopes in her breast, 
afforded her ‘the only consolation she could feel. 

Se Tene ae ae to be unie- 
cei 

“Freely, Harry,” she replied; “there! My lips 
have speken the name again. I aid not think my heart 
had been so weak. And now leave me,” she added; 
“T shall think of the past with less bitterness after this 
meeting.” 

“* Aud must ‘we part?” he insidiausly whispered in 
her ear, at ‘the same time attempting to steal his arm 
around her waist; “are there no means to avoid this 
cruel ‘separation? ‘When I reflect wpon the future— 
so drear and wretched for you—I feel unnerved.” 

“Never!” she faltered ; “never can I‘be your wile 
—in after years you would re ‘the sacrifice! Acold 
word or‘an unkind look would kill me!” 

“There are other ties!” he murmured, attempting 
at the same time to press her closer to his bosom; 
“ties which Heaven smiles upon, although the cold, 
unfeeling world may not approve them! Why sacri- 
‘fice‘our to a mere prejudice? ‘Nay, hear me!” 
he continued; “I feel that 1 cannot live without you. 
Yousay truly—this hateful discovery of your parentage 
renders our marriage impossible! Be ming, then, by 4 
dearer tie than ‘that of wife—and——” 

With a desperate exertion of strength for one in her 
enfeebled state, the insulted girl, doubly outraged by 
this second proposal, released herself from the arms 
which, like a serpent’s feéld had been, gradually eu- 
twined around ‘her, and ‘stood for an instant pale and 
motionless as a statue of grief béfore him. 

“Leave me! ” she said. 

“J will never marry, if you desire T should not,” he 
continued. “ Be mine, and another shall never possess 
the right fate denies to you.” 

With a look of agony she pointed to the narrow 
path, for him to depart. 

“The instant I am’Sir Henry Sinclair, I will sottle 
such a fortune on you as shail——” 

The infamous proposal ‘was interrupted by  laagh 
so loud and strange, which broke from the lips of Mar- 
garet, that'foran instant the seducer thought her sense” 
had déserted her. ' 

The cup of her agony was full, but the gall which 
overflowed its brim had suddenly and completely 
changed her nature, 
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«Jane—dear Jane!” . 
«Jam weak,” she answered ; “ weak and suffering ws 
“Repose on my bosom !” 

“No!” she answered in a hurried manner ; “not yet 

et!” 
“Th. words “ not yet” filled his selfish soul with joy: 
they announced, as he imagined, his approaching 
triumph over her innocence and virtue. 

“larry,” she continued, with painful effort, “ urge 
meno further new! I must reflect on what you have 
said. I feel that my father’s house is no longer a home 
for me—it cannot even protect me against insult!” she 
added, bitterly. 

“But these arms can!” whispered the tempter; 
when, my sweetest girl—say when we shall meet 

ain?” 

“Tn five days.” 

“Here?” : 

“No—no! itis too near the mansion,” she answered, 
hastily; “ we might encounter my parents, and, felon 
ashe is, he loves hischild! He is a man of resolution, 

Ji—"” 
eBay where, dearest?” urged Henry Sinclair, now 
fully persuaded that, Margaret really meant to confide 
her future happiness to his protection : that, we believe, 
is the cant word beneath which the heartless libertine 
too often veils’ the infamy and degradation he pro- 


Pont the churchyard! ” whispered Margaret; “it is 
beyond the village—no curious eye will note our meet- 
ing there! You can havea carriage ready, and—spare 
me—spare me the rest!” 

Henry Sinclair was prefuse in his thanks aud protes- 
tations of eternal fidelity and devotion. He even ven- 
tured to kiss her hand. Had he seen the inward 
shudder and the icy = of irony of the supposed 
dupe, he would not have felt so confident. of his 
triumph. 

To me!” she said; “I entreat you to leave me 
now! My father may come this way, and——” 

“But you will meet me?” 

“| have promised ! ” 

“ And the hour?” 

“ Ay, truae—true!” muttered, the poor girl; ‘I had 
forgotten the hour—we must. have the day before us! 
At this very hour!” she added, in a firmer tone ; “and, 
if living, I will be there!” 

The seducer looked at his watch—it. wanted half an 
hour of noon, 

Some one was heard approaching the rustic seat—a, 
circumstance which, fortunately for the. feelings of the 
speaker, cut short the adieus of Henry Sinclair. Hastily 
impressing a second kiss, her hand, he darted down 
the narrow road, and Margaret was once more left 
alone. 

The intruder proved to be only one of the herdsmen 
employed upon. the farm at Bordercleugh. The old 
man touched his. bonnet as he. passed his, young mis~- 
tress, and continued his way towards the moor. 

Margaret remained for some time in silent. prayer. 

Many of our readers, perhaps, will wonder, after 
the promise she had given, that she could pray. Let 
them suspend their judgment—they know not yet 
the resolution to which outraged honour and affection 
had suddenly given birth. Up: to the present period 
of our tale, they have seen woman. depicted only im 
her weakness—the time is fast approaching when 
they may contemplate her in Aer 


“Gone to Haddington!” she replied. 

“ And when will he return?” 

“Not before night!” , 

Margaret made no reply, but kissing her mother 
upon the cheek, left the tower. The affectionate 
parent gazed after her long and anxiously. There 
was something strange and unusual in her daughter’s 
manner which alarmed her. 

“She will die here!” she murmured; “die like 
some tender flower, torn from its native soil! The 
loneliness of this secluded place adds to the desolation 
of her young heart! Who can that letter be from?” 
she added, “unless from my poor mistress’s child ; 
andif from her, why not name it tome?” 

Evening was drawing on before Margaret returned. 
The poor girl shuddered as her mother clasped her 
thin, white hand in hers. 

“You are cold, darling!” she said; “ cold and ill! 


The air has chilled you!” 


“Tt has cooled me!” answered her daughter, 
ealmly; “cooled the fever which still lingers in my 
blood.. Believe me, I am better now!” 

During the evening, when seated in the lower room 
of the tower, by a cheerful fire—for the nights were 
getting cold—Margaret drew the letter from her bosom, 
and read it to her mother. As she suspected, it was 
from Mary, and full of words of affection and consola- 
tion. 

The writer accounted for her long silence by in- 
forming her dear sister—as she still fondly styled the 
companion of her childhood—that she had been sud- 
denly recalled from the rectory at Fulton by the 
severe illness of Lady Briancourt, whose life for a 
long time had been. despaired of. 

““T have much to tell you,” it added, in conclusion , 
“but reserve it till our meeting. Two days after you 
receive this I shall be at Bordercleugh with my hus- 
band, whosends you a brother’s love and affectionate 
remembrance. He is all my heart could wish him!” 

Poor Margaret! There was no envy in the sigh 

ich followed the reading of the last lines of Mary’s 
l ; and yet she could not avoid contrasting the 
manly, true-hearted Charles with the selfish, worth- 
less Harry Sinclair, 

“That letter,” exclaimed the gratified Mabel, “is 
worthy the child of my dear young mistress! How I 
shall rejuice to see her! As an infant, she resembled 
her mother! May her fate be a happier one!” 

Her daughter, who had been informed of the sad 
destiny of the unfortunate Clara Briancourt, echoed 
the wish by a silent prayer. 

“Ts it not strange,” she observed, “that no tidings 
have ever been obtained of her father, Mr. Stanley?” 

“Very!” answered. Mabel, with a sigh. 

Margaret looked at her inquiringly. 

' “I know nothing, my dear child!” continued her 
ent. ‘Your father might,perhapa! But no—no! 
wrong him by such a. thought!” 

It. was late when Ned Cantor returned home, accom- 
pene by Frank Hazleton. His first inquiry was for 

eg, as he called her. 

“She has retired to rest,” answered his wife. “I 
fear she has walked too much: the air had chilled 
her.” 

“ Then what the deuce did you let, her goout for?” 
growled the domestic tyrant, glad to have some one 
to vent his spleen upon. ‘It is time to put an end to 
such follies. Has not a good home?” he added, 


There was something strange inthe appearance of | fiercel 


the convict’s daughter, as: she rose from. her. knees, 
Her manner was completely changed, betraying. nei- 
ther hesitation nor, weakness. Although her features 
retained their paleness, her eyes flashed with, more 
than usual brilliancy; and her. upper lip, eurved like 
the Love-God’s bow, was curled in scorn, 

“The world will censure me,” she said, “and call 
me heartless! Let it—I owe it. neither deference nor 
affection ‘ Mary will blame me; and my poor, deso- 
late, desected mother! Oh!” she added, with a burst 
of emotion, “let meynot talk of them! My lot ia-cast, 
and it were childish to shrink from, it! ” 

With these words she left the rustic seat, and di- 
rected her steps towards the tower. Before she reached 
the gate, Mabel met her, with a letter. It. was the 
loug-expected one from Mary. Knowing how auxi- 
ously her child had expected it, the affectionate crea- 
ture had watehed for her return to give it!” 

Under pretence of reading it, Margaret retired to 
her room, where she remained for several hours. 
When she once. more left. the. house, with a letter in 
her hand, she concealed it in her bosom.as her mother 
approached. ‘he meek, breken-spirited woman noticed 
the action, but. she was too humble, even with her 
own child, to ask for an explanation. 

“Going to walk again, Margaret?” she observed, in 
40 anxious tone ;>"“-you- will fati yourself!” 

“No—no!” answered her daughter, hurriedly; 
“where is my father ? ” 

‘ Mabel looked at her with surprise: it was the first 
time, since she had been restored to them, that she 
had ever asked such a question, 





y- 
“ Yes, Ned—yes.” 

“ And an affectionate father ? ” 

“ True, Ned,” answered Mabel. “You do love our 
child. But when I see her pale cheek and broken 
spirit, I have not the heart to restrain her.” 

“ And why should her cheek be pale, and her spirit 
broken? ” impatiently demanded her husband. 

The meek-spirited woman looked the answer she 
had not the courage to speak. 

“ Here,” he continued, “ she has everything she can 
desire. Not a lady in the land has better clothes, 
if she chooses to. wear them, Her dainty fingers 
have never been soiled by a day’s work. But let it 
rest,” he added; “I will reason and talk with Meg in 
the morning.” 

This threat did not in the least alarm the heart of 
the anxious mother, who knew that it was.a mere 
boast to give himself i in the eyes of his 
companion. Bold and reckless.as he was of the feel- 
ings of every human being in the world except Mar- 

aret, he was almost gentle with her. There were 
ew points. on which he ventuied to contradict, or 
even attempt to influence his child, 

“ Win her, Frank,” he said, addressing the young 
farmer,..as soon as they were alone. “A husband 
would cure her of these fancies. Meg is a good girl— 
an affectionate girl—only alittle spoilt by the indul- 
gence of the lady who brought her up from child- 
hood.” 

“Lady Moretown, 1 presume you mean ? ” observed 
the young man. 

A dry negative was Ned’s only reply. With the 


cunning peculiar to his character, he did not choose. to 
give the least clue by which his past career could be 
traced. 


“T don’t know how it is,” observed his guest, “but 
in the presence of your daughter I feel tongue-tied. 
A hundred times I have resolved to speak to her upon 
the ‘subject nearest my heart; but, somehow or other, 
when it came to the point, my courage failed me; and 
all the fine words I had conned over in my brain es- 
caped, And yet she is kind to me.” 

“ Of course she is,” answered Ned, who felt a secret 
pride in the idea of the speaker's sense of inferiority 
in the presence of his child. 

“ Accepts the flowers which I bring her.” 

“ Ay, ay—that’s the way. Girls are fond of flowers 
and such trifles,” said the father of poor Margaret, 
who little imagined the purport of Frank H :zleton’s 
attention, so respectful and timid had his manner in- 
variably been towards her. 

It was finally arranged that on the following day 
the young farmer should ascertain his fate from the 
lips of the poor girl herself. 

“And here,” said Ned, draining his glass, “is to 


your success, my fine fellow! Only make Meg a good 
| husband, and you shall find me no niggard when it 


comes to the point. Courage!” he added, seeing that 
the suitor still hesitated. ‘“ Declaration and marriage 
are much alike—they much resemble a cold bath: 
cowards stand shivering on the brink—the brave man 
makes one plunge, and all is over!” 

With this not very poetical illustration of his senti- 
ments, the master of Bordercleugh saw his visitor to 
the door; and, being tired with his journey, soon 
afterwards retiréd to rest. 





CHAPTER LXV. 

When true friends meet in adverse hour, 

"Tis like a sunbeam through 9 shower; 

A watery ray an instant seen, 

The darkly-closing clouds between. Scott. 

Wuen Ned was informed by his wife of the ex- 

pected arrival at Bordercleugh, he expressed his dis- 
satisfaction im a series of inarticulate growls. Not but 
he felt a secret degree of pride in receiving at his 
house the grand-daughter of Lady Briancourt—a name 
which, from his earliest boyhood, he had beem accus~ 
tomed to look up. to with profound respect ;—his fear 
was, that. the meeting with her fine friends—as he 
termed them—would render his daughter dissatisfied 
with her home and the associations connected with it. 


“No fear of that,” observed Mabel. “ Margaret 
loves us.” 
* Loves you mean!” replied her husband, 


you, 
bitterly. “I can’t understand it! When she was a 
child, you were always thwarting her with, ‘ Meg, 
don’t do this!’ ‘Meg, you must not do that!’ Now, 
TZ never contradicted her!” 

‘A mother naturally wins the confidence of a 
daughter sooner than a father,” answered his wife, in 
a deprecatory tene—for she had long noticed the feel- 
ing of jealousy with which Ned regarded the affeetion 
existing between her and Margaret. 

“T shall be off,” said her husband, im a tone of ill- 
concealed bitterness. ‘“ They won't want to see me!.” 

“ T am sure Mr. Harland and his lady will be happy 
to see you,” 

“Pooh!” interrupted the convict, with a sneer; 
“you know that you are uttering a lie when you tell 
meso! The girl would shrink from me as Margaret 
does; and the fine spark, her husband, would think 
his hand polluted by pressing it to mine. I'll none of 
ity’ he added. “ But 1 won't baulk Meg of the pleasure 
of meeting her friends, Come what may, she shan’t 
accuse me of unkindness.” 

Mabel made no reply, for she really felt satisfied 
with the arrangement—in which, after all, there was 
a degree of delicacy aud consideration she had scarcely 
given her husband credit for. The faithful creature 
longed to see the child of her lost mistress~to press 
her in her arms with a mother’s love, Next ta Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Clara Briancourt held the 
nearest place in her affections. 

The next morning Ned Cantorsought Frank Hazle- 
ton at the farm, and advised him. to pestpone his de- 
claration till after the departure of the expected 
visitors. 

“ Meg,” he urged, “ would be sure to consult her 
friend upon the subject.” And he justly feared the 
influence of Mary's opinion and advice. 

It was to her sense of loneliness—the utterly iso- 
lated position in which his daughter was placeed— 
that he trusted for the accomplishment of his project. 

The young farmer yielded with readiness: to his 
suggestion: the deferring of the interview was rather 
a relief than otherwise. He had a deeper’ knowledge 
of the heart of woman than his adviser: hesaw'that 
some hidden grief was preyivg upora the spirits of 
Margaret; and, loving her as sincerely as he did, he 
trembled to risk all by a precipitate avowal’of. his 





passion. 
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When Ned returned home, he noticed with satisfac- 
tion that Margaret, with the assistance of her mother, 
was busily employed in making up one of the silk 
dresses he had bought her. True, it was the plainest 
of the selection—the only one her simple taste per- 
mitted her to wear: a very light grey, almost ap- 
proaching to white. 

“ All right,” he muttered to himself with a chuckle; 
“when a woman begins to think of dress, it is a sign 
that the wound in the heart is healing.” 

“Surely, Meg,” he observed, seating himself by the 
little table, which had been drawn close to the win- 
dow, “ you might have chosen a prettier thing than 
this! Why not wear that beautiful yellow, with the 
flowers, I bought you?” 

“Too fine, father—much too fine,” answered his 
daughter, with a faint smile, “for one in my station !” 

“Not a whit,” exclaimed the ostentatious Ned; 
“not a whit—I can afford it, Meg! As for that 
gloomy-looking thing,” he added, pointing contemptu- 
ously to the silk, “I only wonder how I came to buy 
it—it will look like a shroud.” 

Mabel shuddered at the word, and raised her eyes 
imploringly to her husband, who bit his lips at his 
indiscretion. 

“Or the wedding-dress of a Quakeress!” he con- 
tinued, “that is a better simile! I can’t make it out: 
when you were achild, you were fond of smart things. 
I could not afford them then; and now I can, you 
won't wear them.” 

“You are kind—very kind,” answered Margaret, 
mildly, at the same time laying her delicate hand upon 
his arm; “and if I do not thank you as I ought, it is 
not that I am ungrateful.” 

“IT am sure you are uot,” exclaimed the delighted 
father. 

“ And when I am gone—that is,” continued Marga- 
ret, correcting herself, “should I be taken from you, 
you will be kind to my poor mother, for my sake—will 
you not?” 

Ned could not reply. The quiet manner of his 
daughter, so full of hopeless resignation, touched, per- 
haps, the only chord in his rough heart susceptible of 
feeling. With passionate tenderness he clasped her in 
his arms, and sobbed, rather than uttered : 

“Don’t talk of dying—don’t talk of leaving us, 
Meg. Home would no longer be home, without you! 
I was a bad man when you were a child; losing you 
made me worse. I became reckless—desperate. 
should become so again, if you were taken from me.” 

With these words he rushed from the room. A 
single tear stole down the cheek of the unhappy girl, 
who felt a momentary pang at the secret resolution 
she had formed. Mabel eyed her narrowly ; the change 
in Margaret’s manner had not escaped her watchful 
love: she trembled with the apprehension of some 
vague misfortune. 

“My child,” she said, “you could not, No, no—it 
is too terrible.” 

“ Could not, what ? ” dear mother. 

“Nothing, darling—nothing. It was one of those 
wild thoughts which sometimes startle reason.” 

“ However unhappy I may be,” continued the poor 
girl, again relapsing into that unnatural calmness 
which excited the suspicion of her parent, “ be assured 
I shall never forget the duty which the creature owes 
to the Creator. Your child will never be a sucide.” 

So saying, she calmly resumed her work. 

At an earlier hour even than the impatience of Mar- 
garet anticipated, Mary and her husband arrived at 
Bordercleugh. ‘The happy bride threw herself into 
the arms of the companivn of her childhood. 

“Jane,” she said, regarding her tearless eyes and 
pale features, “how changed you are! This place is 
destroying you!” 

“It is my home!” calmly observed the unhappy 
zirl. 
en But must be so no longer!” replied Mary. “My 
home must be yours! I can scarcely feel that I have 
one without you!” 

“ You forget,” interrupted her friend, “ that I have 
a mother.” 

The meeting between Mabel and the daughter of 
her former mistress was more the reunion of long- 
sundered friends than the introduction of two stran- 
gers. Mary had learned how deeply her mother was 
indebted to the fidelity and affection of her humble 
friend; she threw herself upon her neck—kissed and 
thanked her; then begged her to consider her asa 
second daughter, whom Providence had restored to her. 

Ned, agreeably to his promise, was absent; and if 
painful thoughts and memories mingled with their 
joy, still it was a day of joy at Bordercleugh. 

No entreaties—and Mary and her husband both 
urged it—could induce Margaret to return with them 
to the rectory at Fulton. 

“She had a task to perform,” she said, “and she 
was resolved to go through with it. Besides,” she 
added, “‘ my presence would only mar your happiness. 
What would the world say, if they knew that the 

child of ——” 


“Hush!” whispered her sister. 

“You—the grand-daugliter and heiress of Lady 
| Briancourt,” continued Margaret, “to receive as @ 
friend and sister y 

“But I am not the heiress of Lady Briancourt!” 
again interrupted Mary. 

Mabel and her daugliter both looked surprised. 

‘There is a doubt,” continued the speaker, blush- 
jing deeply, “ whether the marriage ceremony really 
took place between my parents!” 

“ And who dares to doubt it ? ” demanded the former 
confidante of Clara Briancourt; ‘surely not the child 
of her who was an angel of purity, as well as suffer- 
| ing, upon earth! Your mother was the wife of Mr. 
| Stanley, no less in the eyes of man than in those of 
heaven!” 

“| knew it!” exclaimed the agitated bride; “my 
heart told me so!” 

“ And my lips confirm it!” replied Mabel. ‘ Your 
father was too honuurable to abuse the confidence my 
mistress reposed in him when she fled her mother’s 
house, and trusted her person to his protection! Lady 
Briancourt and her unnatural brother wished to ob- 
tain from her the proofs of her marriage: they prof- 
fered gold—gold to her, when she was starving—to 
resign them!” 

“ And did she ? ” hastily exclaimed Charles Harland. 

“She died!” was the reply; “died in the home of 
her youth, to which she obtained admittance, in the 
hope of softening the heart of her stern mother; but 
before she made her last useless appeal, she confided 
to the hands of a poor but faithful friend the proofs 
of ler child’s legitimacy and her own purity!” 

“To you, mother? ” exclaimed Margaret, proudly; 
| “to you?” 
Mabel smiled. 
“ Generous, faithful friend!” sobbed Mary; “how 
| can I ever repay your fidelity and love? ” 

“You have repaid it,” continued the speaker, “ by 
| your affection to my child! Not that I deserve yo 
| gratitude for a simple act of duty. My dear lady wit 
}more than a kind mistress—she was a friend to the 
poor girl who, driven from the home of her childhood, 
sought her service. She instructed my uninformed 
mind—loved me—treated me as an equal and a sister! ” 

Although the heart of Charles Harland was per- 
fectly free from selfish as well as mercenary feelings, 
still it was not without considerable satisfaction that 
he heard the itive assurance of the legitimacy of 
his young bride; he rejoiced at it for her own sake— 
for the sake of their children, should their marriage 
be blessed with any—and for the opinion of the 
world. 

“Ts your husband aware of this?” he inquired, in 
an anxious tone. 

“No.” 

“ And do you still possess the proofs ?” 

“They are safe,” answered Mabel, evasively; “ when 
compelled to quit my cottage at Lexden, I consigned 
them to the hands of one who, without knowing the 
importance of the trust, I am well assured has kept 
them faithfully.” 

“To whom?” demanded both the sisters. 

“To the daughter of Nicholas Arden, the miser— 
now Countess of Moretown !” 

“ Alas!” said Margaret, with a sigh—for she re- 
tained a grateful recollection of the kindness Alice 
had shown herin her youth—“ are you not aware that 
Lady Moretown for several years has been insaue ?” 

“ Tnsane! ” repeated the astonished Mabel. 

“ And secluded, more like a prisoner than a wife, at 
the abbey!” 

The speaker could not comprehend the agitation of 
the mother, who trembled and would have failen to the 
earth at the intelligence, had not the arm of her 
daughter sustained her. During the few days Mabel 
had been an inmate of the abbey, she had seen quite 
enough to convince her that its mistress was unhappy. 
She had heard rumours in the servants’-hall of the 
liaison existing between the earl and the governess, 
and, judging of the peer’s cruel conduct to his unfor- 
tunate brother—couduct which she had witnessed in 
her childish days—she more than suspected what it 
had been to his wife. 

* And I am helpless! ” she murmured ; “ helpless to 
assist her!” 

“ Assist whom, dear mother? ” inquired her child. 

It was some time before Mabel was sufficiently re- 
covered to answer the questions which were proposed 
to her. 

“Can I not seek them ? ” inquired Charles. 

“ No!” replied the faithful creature. 

“ Nor I?” said Mary. 

“When I received the papers from the hand of your 
dying mother,” continued Mabel, “I promised never to 
disclose the secret but to two persons—to her husband, 
George Stanley, should he live to return and claim them, 
or to yourself, when you hada husband to protect you! 
I wust consider,” she added, “ how best to obtain the 
deposit from the hands of Lady Moretown—none else 














can do so!” 





————— 
“Perhaps you are not aware,” interupted Char) 
in a tone of despondency, “that Quirk, who, pour 
| his infamous grandson, is the party most interested jp 
, Suppressing the proofs of my wife’s legitimacy, ig the 
agent of the earl?” 

“I know it,” was the reply. 

“Should he or hig lordship have discovered them?» 

“T have no fear of that!” answered Mabel. «Th, 
eye of suspicion might rest upon their hiding-place, ang 
fail to detect them! They shall be yours,” she added 
turning to Mary, “ within a month, I solemuly promise 
you, no matter at what sacrifica! Ned can but beat 
me!” she thought to herself; and to right the child of 
her dear mistress, her former servant would have riskeq 
a much more formidable danger. 

Margaret and Mary bad much to say to each other. 
after their painful separation, to say nothing of the 
events which had so lately occurred. The latter relateg 
to her astonished friend the particulars of the charge 
which Quirk and his grandson had had the infamy to 
bring against Lady Briancourt ; its triumphant refutg- 
tion, which had ended in stripping Sir Phineas of his 
title and estates. 

“ You, then,” observed her sister, “ will be Lady 
Briancourt ? ” 

“ That will not change me! ” she replied; “though 
misfortune has sadly changed you, dearest Jane! But 
| all is not dark and ry my yet! Charles met Harry— 

there, don’t start at the name—only yesterday, as we 
changed horses at Alnwick. He reproached him with 
his heartlessness towards you!” 

“ He did not feelit!” observed Margaret, with asigh, 

“You wrong him there—-he did feel it!” continued 
Mary; “and assured my husband that in a few days 
he trusted not only to be reconciled to you, but to 
devote the rest of his life to your happiness!” 

A cold and bitter smile curled the lips of her lis- 
tener. 

“Do not look so—pray, do not look so!” exclaimed 
the speaker, throwing her arms around her; “you 
terrify me, Jane! Even to me you are changed! I feel 
you have withdrawn the confidence which once existed 
between us. Perhaps I was wrong—very wrong—to 
urge a word in extenuation of his fault; but I know 
how difficult it is to root from the heart the affection 
which bas grown with it!” 

“ Tt is hard!” was the reply. 

“You love him still?” 

“Love him!” repeated Margaret; “aye, as we love 
the venomous snake from whose slimy folds we have 
escaped! Love him! as we love the thing most 
abhorrent to our nature! Would you believe it,” she 
added, “that Harry—I may call him by that name te 
you—sought me even here?” 

“Tn penitence?” 

“In derision!” continued the excited girl. “He 
acknowledged that his first proposal was too abrupt— 
that he should have given me time to reflect, to become 
reconciled to a life of infamy and dishonour—promised 
that, as soon as he should succeed to his uncle’s title 
and estates, he would provide for me, as if gold could 
|cover shame and renewed his offer of making me 
his—— Spare me the word—the thing I blush to 
name!” 

“ Villain!” murmured the astonished and indignant 
Mary; “heartless and unmanly villain!” 

“ And yet you ask me if I love him still! ” 

“ Forgive me, Jane!’ I knew not—could not sus- 
pect such taseness! Speak of him no more! Leave 
his punishment to Heaven! ” 

“He will be punished!” answered Mai garet, with 
forced calmness! “I could-not rest in my grave, Mary, 
with such an injury unatoned! ” 

He companion looked at her with surprise. 

“No!” continued the sneaker ; “ poor, degraded, and 
humbled as he thinks me, I can crush him in his pride 
—disappoint him in the dream of his ambition—make 
his life as lonely, his heart as desolate, as !.2 has ren- 
dered mine!” 

“Explain—I do not understand you, dearest Jane. 
For Heaven's sake, do nothing rashly—unbecoming of 
yourself, J am sure you never will.” 

“ The world will applaud me,” answered her sister; 
“but its applause and blame are now alike indifferent 
to me.” 

Although repeatedly urged both by Mary and Charles 
to return with them to the rectory, Margaret firmly 
declined. Not that she anticipated a refusal on the 
part of her parents, but she had made up her mind to 
a certain course, and was resolved no human influence 
should interfere with her design. 

She saw them depart with a tearless eye; but not 
without a promise, on tleir part, of speedily visiting 
her again. 

(To be continued.) 





Cost or Townucy’s Derence.—The fees paid to 
the counsel for defending Townley were as follows :— 
Mr. Macaulay, Q.C., received 150 guineas ; Mr. Ser- 
| jeant O’Brien, seventy-five guineas; aud Mr. F. 
| Stephen, twenty-five guineas, 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER. 


a a en 
CHAPTER VIIL 

Sm Hvueu usually took his breakfast in his own 
room, and the late hour at which he rang did not ex- 
cite any surprise. Vernor came in with the. servant 
who brought him his tea and toast, and inquired with 
rom solicitude concerning the state of his father’s 

ealth. 

The baronet replied, with a faint smile : 

“T am quite streng again, and to-day I shall be 
able to do what I have promised. I will accompany 
you whither we proposed to go after I have finished 
my breakfast.” 

Vernor nodded and looked pleased; but he said 
nothing more till John had retired, and closed the 
door after him. Then he eagerly spoke : 

“Father, if we would carry out our plans with re- 
ference to Ethel, we must invent some story to satisfy 
Aunt Agnes. She has been annoying me with her 
inquiries until I am quite out of patience, and she 
evidently suspects our motive for the change towards 
the child. It is my belief that she will oppese the 
maiviage, unless some better reason is found for it 
than either you or I are prepared to give.” 

Sir Hugh burst into a volley of curses, and, having 
exhausted his irritable feelings in this congenial man- 
ner, said : 

“Mrs, Methurn has no power to stop it, and if she 
attempts to circumvent me, I will threaten to remove 
my ward from her altegether, and place her in a 
boarding-school.” 

‘That might silence her, sir; but it will. be. better 
to make her believe that it will be to Ethel’s interest 
as much as my own to let the marriage ceremony be 


performed between, us.” . J 
“But how is that.to be done?” ji»... 
“I have turned, the affair. over.in my own mind, 
snd I think I can manage it, if yon eh objet” 
Why should I object to anything that is to serve 


your interests? Whatdo you praposeto do?” |... 
_ ‘Only to forge a letter which is to be shown ta. her 
in place ef the one that came from Mr. Winston. 
From that she shall learn that the fortune is left to 
— on the conditions tliat she shall become the. wife 
bt your son, as it was the only method left to him. to 
Show his gratitude for a service rendered to him. by 
you many years ago.” 

Service! What service? I never heard of the 
ree till I got that notice from the Amsterdam law- 


“Pshaw! Sir Hugh, how dull you gre! How. is 
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my aunt to know that? You have mixed largely 
with men, and I dare say you have,;sometimes done a 


favour that did not cost you much. This man may as 
well have been the recipient of some such kindness as 
any other; at all events, you can say he was, and who 
is to contradict you? Leave the management of this 
to me, and I will prove to you that I have a pretty 
talent for mystifying.” 

“Oh, well, if you can make so shrewd a woman as 
Agnes Methurn, believe your assertions, I can have 
no objection. If she knows Ethel to be an heiress she 
may wish to keep her free for her own son; the lad 
was always fonder of her than you were, at any 
rate.” 

“Yes; if Gerald was here I should have a far more 
difficult part to play. Ethel was very much attached 
to him, too; but she is learning to like me quite as 
well as she once liked my cousin. After we have 
visited the secret chamber, I will compose my letter, 
and I can disguise my hand so that Aunt Agnes will 
never recognize it. It will be some amusement in 
this dull old den to play this trick on my dignified an 
stately kinswoman.” 

“Well, well, arrange it to suit yourself. When 
your own interests are at stake, you will have shrewd- 
ness enough to serve them well, I daresay.” 

“ Never fear, sir. I have quite a talent for inven- 
tion, and this is as good a field as any other to try. it 
in My aunt will probably consider,.Mr., Winston as 
a romantic old fool, but that is no concern of ours. 
Luckily he is safe in his grave,,and cannot contradict 
anything I may make him say.” 

Sir Hugh laughed and patted his son on the shoulder 
as he said : 

““Then you begin to see the thing as I do, and you 
no longer wish to throw away this chance to win a 


- fortune ?” 


“Well, the fact is, sir Ethel is more attractive than 
I believed her to be. I have. set myself to studying 
her good points, and she will developeinto a very pass- 
able woman. She’s deucedly small, but I hope she'll 
take a sudden start, and grow tall. But large or small, 

retty or ugly, I must take her, for I see no escape 
rom my dull life here, but in gaining possession of her 
fortune. Besides, it will be many years before I shall 
be compeNed to claim her. By that time I shall have 
sown my wild oats, and I shall care very little who is 
the mistress of my establishment.” 

“ Bravo, Vernor! for so young a man I must say 
that you are quite a philosopher. ,Carry out your plan ; 
win Ethel’s consent to marry you om any terms, and 
Iamcontent, Our fortunes are at a very low e 
and if we caguot mend them by getting possession 
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hers, we shall be utterly ruined. New claims, which 
are imperative, have lately come against me, and they 
must be provided for, even if I sacrifice a portion of 
my small income to liquidate them.” 

“T was not aware that you had contracted debts, 
Sir Hugh.. I thought that of late years we have lived 
meanly enough to keep within bounds,” 

“So we have, but this is a long-neglected claim. 
It comes to me in such a form that I cannot set it 
aside. It is useless to explain to you; only enable me 
to settle it and all will be well.” 

“Tf it depends on me, sir, you shall have thai 
power before very long. Will it not be better to 
make our visit to the chamber at an early hour of 
the day? I am quite ready now to accompany you.” 

“ Yes—we will go at once,” replied Sir Hugh, with 
a show. of willingness, yet his heart sank within him 
at the trial. before him, and he would gladly have 
postponed the performance of his promise; but since 
he must go through the ordeal, he nerved himself to 
the task, and with seeming alacrity drew the keys 
from their hiding-place, 

“ These,” he said, “ will unlock the doors through 
which we.must pass; I have also provided a lantern 
to light us through the labyrinth of the vaults.” 

Vernor took up the lantern, and remarked : 

“This has lately been. used, for the candle in it ia 
burned to the socket. Have you already visited the 

ace, Sir Hugh?” and he fixed his eyes upon his 

ther as if he would read his inmost soul, 

“Pooh! why should you suppose that I would go 
through the subterranean apartments alone, when 
you. were ready to accompany me? I ordered John 
to. bring me a lantern, and probably this one cama 
from the stable.” 

“Then John is very extravagant, for we cannot 
afford to use wax candles in the stable.” 

“You are very prying, Vernor,” said Sir Hugh. jn 
an irritated tone. ‘The candle-ends are goed ‘gor 
nothing, and doubtless Old Maud gave him hat. 
Take the fragment out, and put in yonder pir oo from 
the candlestick. I am quite ready to go, ‘4nd quite 
anxious to get throagh with this visit.” 

Vernor obey im, and lighted the 
the brazier, over which the ten-kettl * Pa oo 
but his suspicions were aroused, ar q he was on the 
qui-vive for any discovery he might ; make, 

“They passed flarough the © mpty, echoing room 
that joined Sir F.ggh’s, and the old man unlocked the 
door that led ‘into the corridor, When they stood be- 
peath the ‘iow oak ceiling, V,ernor paused and flashed 
his l-nt in every direr;don. He plainly saw the 


M%rks of recent footster,s on the thick coating of dust 
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that lay upon the floor, and in his own mind he felt | 
convinced that his father had preceded him to the 
secret chamber, and for some reason that was inexpli- 
cable to him, desired to conceal the fact. He made 
no comment on his discovery, but became even more 
watchful than before. When they reached the chapel, 
although the windows were bearded up, the light of 
a brilliant day struggled through crevices and broken 
places, dimly illuminating the desolate spot. The 
altar was broken and defaced, but the choir was 
perfect still, and the Jofty arched roof, whose beams 
were mado of oak, still @efied the ravages of time. 
Verner glanced atound on the deiaesispictures, and 
he said in® tone of regret: 

“It is @ pity that the bathetians@hedld have de-, 
stroyed these paintings. Some @f Gham were Bair 
specimens of the Italian savoolofert,amaif they 
been preserved, they wouldmow beworthetheir 
in geld.” 

“True,” replied Sir Hugh. “Wet Gm ‘that ame, 
neither you nor I would have een eenefited iby 
them. They would have been id ‘dyithe lorisef 
the manor, for the owners of Methurn have alemys 
Leen a reckless and ¥ 

“ We have hot bleod and ions, Sir 
Then why of as ‘the self-denial? Yet 
Iam ised that this chapel,wilich is a fine relic 
ef the past, should have been diaitagp for more than a 
comtury, and allowed to beowme@pwbode of rats aud 


“The new mmters had no weeFer@he chapel; be- 
sides, the suecestive lords of the Prisrylived at eourt, 
and until nty father's ‘time, it was seldom inhabited. 
He added the wew wing in which Our @partmente-ere 
situated, butilse preferred bailding 1 parish church to 
renovating tts @i ruin. But we are losing time; 
let us descend into the ‘vaalts.” Aocality of eo Sing 

Sir Hugh pebwted out the exact 
stone beneath which the staircase lay, and-#howed 
Verner tle epst.em Which to press'to raise it. 

a few attempts the 
the ti oor him: : 

the p= ar and held the lantern so that he cout aes | 
where to place his geuty feet. 

At length they stood side by side upon the ground, 
and Vernor looked about him with the feeble light he 
carried, with intense curiosity. Three avenues, lead- 
ing to different points, branched off from the foot of 
the stairs, looking like black gulfs, from which damp 
and mouldy vapours exhaled. Sir Hugh struck into 
the ene to the left,and pursued its tortuous wind- ' 
ings, always turning in the same direction. He:said 
te Vernor : 

“ Remember that you must always tarn to the lelt,for 
if you were to take the opposite direction, you would lose ' 
your way, and probably perish in these lonely ‘vaults. 
Ifyou flash your light upon the wall, you will ‘see a 
cross cut in the stene ut intervals, and they indicate the 
road to the secret chamber. Even theold monks found 
it wecessary to mark the way.” 

“Ttseems to me, sit, that we are cireuitously ap- 
proaching the modern portion of the house, and the 
place we seek must be situated somewhére near | 
it.” 4 


4 


“That may be. I never speculated on the position ‘| pected 


of the room. It is’ so constructed that its existence 
would never ‘be suspected, and it served well in the: 
days of Oromwell. A great man found refuge there.’ 
You will not find a bare reom, though it will probably 
be desolate enough in your estimation.” . 

“T thouglit the secret of this room ‘Was known only 
to yourself, wnd the woman who referred to ‘it’ so‘ 
strangely; yet you now speak of others,” saill Verner, 
carelessly. 

“ That is true; but they ate long’sinte dead.” 

At length they ‘reathed the terntination of ‘their! 
pilgrimage. Sir Hugh bade Vernor remark that two 4 
crosses were cut in the rock very ‘near -eath other, 
followéd by the figure five, anda straight line a few 
inches in length. He said: 

“The double cross ‘indfeates that we have gore far’ 
enough ; the figure and the mark-tell you to’ inéasare 
five feet in a direct line, and the entrance is ‘found. 
See if you can indicate it.” 

Vernor had a quick eye, and he rat his fingers ‘along 
in front of the rugged wall, till it ‘rested on a slight 

votuberance. 

“ I have found the spring at the first trial” he said. 
“Jg Wt this the spot, Sir Hugh? ” 

«im, eht! You are quick-witted ‘and observant, 
Vernor ;\you Will make your way im the world.” 

“T hep.’ #0. I intend to try, at al events. And now 

what shall \ Ye do next ? ” 

* Observe .wow I press downward—so, See, the 
wall thatseems* 80 Solid gives way, and leaves ‘an 
open space. Let US pass‘into ihe vault, from which 
we will descend to. the chamber we- seek,” 

“Is theve no way o.t opening the dot from within? 
It would be rather awk Ward ‘for us if {, \~ére to fall 


~ 


| Tshall be glad if you will point -eut‘the place te look | 


‘that lay 
After henan 


should thik that: it ean’be ne object to you te con- 





back in its place while we’ are above.” 
“There is no danger of that; byt if such a titg! 





were to happen, I know how to open it, and I will 
show you the way to do it.” 

Vernor entered, glanced around the empty room 
with a vague feeling of eppression, and followed his 
father up the steirense. 


ee eee, San he oy 


“Ho, ho! how to open it, will 
ame, for you had a 

vague idea‘thateome @ay you would shut me up here, 
and leaveame to perish ef starvation. But I'll find it 
out now, in upite of you, and, it may be, use it to good 


= in time to come.” 
owas wrapped in a black cloak, beneath which 
she eummealed her dark lantern, and she stepped ligt’ 
ircase, and stood where she could hear 
in the chamber above. 

Vernorwalked arou rtments, criticallyex- 
antiding every article & suatimed, and freely com- 
menting upon them. 1 

“ we tastes, » forniture Beoks as if 
@esigned for the use of a lady. "Theme are Rmeks, too, 
that are suited to a lady’s taste—Spenser, Byyden, 
Chaucer, with Shakespeareamd the Bille, ‘She “dast 
looking as if it had beendomg in use.” 


whieh a prayer @udkowasfitted, on whith rested “the 

volumes he named, and a worndhassock, coversé sith 

haircloth, was upon the floor in front of it. 
Verner spurned it with his foot, and said : 











“ There is a strange reminder of the otiginal‘ase to}: 
which the-rcom was put. But if ‘this was constructed | @# 


wea chamber of penance, there must bew recess with 
‘the stone coffin which the penitent usedas a wouch, 
The hangings conceal it, but yeaanmust know where it | 
iis to be found, father. I must seewll‘the horroms, and | 


for this model bed of torture. What time the 
dewil lay = ‘Ibawe had] ‘Shut peey self 
from the Bght 
<@hoell go wail under suth & , 

Sir felt his heart faint within him at this mo- 
‘ment, he was strongly to deny the exis- 
tence of the - bat he knew that Vernor 
would return to that apartment again, and examine 
every nook in it, therefore, he thought it best to tell 
the truth. He lifted his shaking hand, and pointed 
toward the recess behind the'table. Vernor pushed it 
aside and was lifting the hangings, when the baronet 
suddenly remembered the square of velvet on which 
the name and age of his wife were embroidered. This 
would give to his sun a clue to the terrible secret con- 
nected with that chamiver, and he rushed forward, 
clutched the hangings which he almost tore down in 
his eagerness to grasp the fatal evidence of his crime. 
He in getting of it, and thrust it 
in his bosem, while Vernor regarded him with as- 
tonishment, in which much suspicion was mingled. 

“Really, sir, you seem greatly excited, and I per- 
eeive that the secrets of this room are not all to be 
confided to my keeping. Pray what tell-tale troph 
have yon ‘wrested from this stone concern, which it 
seems some ‘one has ‘taken the pains to cover. I ex- 
to find the lid resting against the wall.” 

‘I'he 6l@ man again drew on bis invention : 

“Tt was open till Lord Trevor came hither. A 
young girl, disguised as a page, fought beside him in 
battle. Im saving him she received s fatal wound, 
and ‘he beld her before him on ‘his horse when he 
‘fled from* the field. She died a few hours after,and 
‘was placed in that ¢offin. The body is still there.” 

“And the velvet ‘rag you were so anxious to 
from my ‘ight ‘hae her name upon it, I suppese? 


ceal that from — 

“Yes; it iamy to do'so; for she belonged ‘to 
‘a noble ‘house,’ a the world has never known’ her 
fate. There'd no'need to*betray her same, even to 

ou.” { 

Vernor listened to this explanation with evident in-- 
credulity, and after a pause, said: ’ 

. “Thewve half a mind to look in on the remains of 
this faithful damsel. I am ‘interested iu ‘her history ; 
but I think you would have done better to make her 
‘® grave in the vault below.” 

“There was.no trme'to do that. Come, Iam 
wnd sick. Lets leave this spot, for I feel as if 
shall have another attack of my late malady if I re-' 
main here mach longer.” 

The ‘young man looked at his pale face, and saw 
that he really seemed il]. He knew that ifSir Hugh - 
became helpless, he could never get him back ‘to ‘his 
foom without assistance, and he at once said: 

“Let us go, then. But I may take these books ‘with 
me, I suppese? They came from the library and 
should ‘be restored to it.” 

“Wot te-day. You must assist me, for I feel quite ' 
overcome with the unusual exertions I have made. 
Let us descend at once, for the air in this room ‘stifles 
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With a last lingering glance around, Verno 
offered his arm to his father, and they prepared : 
descend the stairs. ” 
The watcher silently flitted before them, anq 
just without theentrance, while Sir Hugh pointed on 
to his sena ‘above the door which woulg open 
nate ome ie two wed a from the aper. 
ture, | dark t dogged their ste, 
fitted 1 thecivele of light made by the lente 
aud them emg -- ing herself seen. : 
After closing door, Sir Hugh said: 
“The way tothe open air is Shorter than that 
sand I must regain it as soy as 
@honld also know the out|. 


‘deevilympon the arm that sys. 
‘ten once he 5 to regain 

atmesphere the vaults 
caused the blood to rush in 4 


rs i where 
; ~ omg turning, 
; ‘ twe pas- 


















Hugh paused here, and 


whave ‘turned to the leit ; from this 
imbersection of these corridors, take thy 
vam yyou will safely reach the 


‘toremember, and they went slowly 

an oe ‘dim figure ‘that stele ou; 

eeciilen, Thee had secreted ‘herself unti} 

; , _ These elaborately constructed vaults 

‘had eervedas wine-cellars and dgpits 

for ‘im ‘the feudal ages, when every castle 

end monastery was kiwi of stronghold, in which 

their dependants ht gather ‘for security from » 

sudden raid ; for the had belonged to a wealtiy 

order, and many ae asylum from the 
wonks.im the times of trouble. 


weached ‘the outer wall, 

tes ee youl ag in — the low 

‘oor afforded egress patk. For a hundred 

feet the ground sloped gradually toward this entrance; 

and the bright light of dagwitrnggled through the 
thick underwood that grew close around it. 

The door hung loosely upon its hinges, and the 
father and son passed out into the broad glare of sun- 
shine. Green undulations swept away from the walls, 
covered with rank vegetation, and the old trees rustled 
their unpruned branches against each other. Vernor 
extinguished his light, and the two walked on in 
silence till they gained Sir Hugh’s chamber. He sank 
into his chair, and wiping the gathered moisture from 
his brow, said: 

“Tam glad it is over. “Never ask me to go to that 
den again, for such a jaunt quite overcomes me.” 

“ Many thanks, sir, for the effort you have made to 
gratify my curi - I shall make a memorandum 
of your directions for finding tie place again, though 
that will scarcely be necessary, for every step of the 
toute is indelibly impressed on my memory. | feel 
a presentiment that that chamber will be of use to 
me in the future, and itis well to know how ‘to enter 
it. I only wish that the secret ef its existence was 
eonfined ‘to ourselves, How eame the gipsy to know 
anything about it?” 

Bir Hugh hed expected this inquiry, and was pre- 

to ‘answer it with another falsehood. 

“You need have no fear ‘as far'as she is concerned, 
for she is faithful to my interests.” 

Vernor ‘would ‘have given much te penetrate the 
mystery which linked his father with this wild wat- 
@erer; ‘but ‘he felt assured that Sir Hagh would nt 
reveal ‘the ‘truth, and he refrained from further ques- 
tioning. 

Minchen tracked them to the outlet, and then pro- 
‘@uéing ‘the dark lantern which ‘er cloak bad veiled, 
retraced her steps to the spot they had left. Ina few 
‘moments she stood within the room, and ‘she laughed 
aloud as she said: 

“Sir Hugh took my ‘word that every memento ol 
his lady wife had been removed; but these books 
‘would have told more than he cared to have revealed, 
if the young man had in ‘looking over them. 
bil them out of sight, ‘and choose my own time 
for divulging the darkest horror of ‘this lonely place. 

She gathered the volumes ,and lifting the 
Kid ‘of the redding-@esk, thrast them in a recess in the 
bottom so contrived as ‘to escape ébservation. ‘Thea 
‘descending to the ewer room, ‘she raised her lantern 
and examined ‘the casing of the door till she found 
the knob which Sir Hugh had pointed out to bis 
‘gon.” 

“T now know all I care to find out,” she muttered, 


{as she passed out and closed the wall behind her. In 


a short'time she gained the outlet, and passed throug! 
the park towards the encampment. 





OHAPTER IX. 
Wir silent sorrow Mrs. Methurn saw the influence 





we.” | 


Which Vernot was daily acquiring over her yousg 
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rotegee. She felt assured that some deep motive lay 
P oes beneath this sudden devotion, and she vainly 
tied to gain some light which might guide her to its 
eh Sir Hiugh and his son were impenetrable, and 
sll her endeavours were baffled to discover whence 
came the money which was lavished to gratify the 
glightest caprice of the young oe. po 

Letters came from Gerald in which he informed his 
mother of his safe arrival at Oxford, and of the energy 
with which he had thrown himself into his studies ; 
but be did not forget to speak of Ethel, and to say 
how much he missed. her, how tenderly he, remem- 
tered her. he child read the letter, and she grate- 

said : 
Oar Gerald! I only wish he could look in. on us, 
and see how things have changed with me. I should 
like to show him my beautiful pony, and the lovely 
dresses Sir Hugh has given me. He would hardly 
know me again in all this finery.” 

“Do you then think that fine clothes would change 
you 80 much that.a loving heart could not. recognize 
you, Ethel? I am afraid the change you rejoice in 
will prove sad news to Gerald,” 

The little girl opened her eyes in astonishment. 

“Why should it?” she asked. . “ Fam far happier 
than I used to be, andif Gerald were only here, I 
should be as gay as a singing bird.” 

“My son will not return to the Priory now. His 
iot is cast far from it, and perhaps it is well that you 
hav learned to be happy without him.” 

“But I am not quite happy, Aunt. I miss Gerald 
every day, in spite of Vernor’s: kindness. Tell. him 
that, please, and besides, I mean to write him a long 
letter myseli—I shall tell him of all my beautiful pre- 
sents, but I wish Sir Hugh would divide the money 
he pays for them, and give Gerald half. I have 
no right to all these things, and his own nephew 
has. nn 


“My son does not need his uncle’s assistance, my 
dear. I have saved the means:to educate him myself, 
asi did not wish him to become a burden on Sir 
Hugh's limited fortune.” 

“He can’t be poor any longer,” said: Ethel; “ for if 
he was, he couldn’t afford to buy so many pretty things 
for me.” 

“Perhaps those things are intended to purchase 
something infinitely more: precious, my child: Your 
young heart is to be: wom over for some end that is 
unfathomable tome, You will soon cease te think of 
Gerald in your increasing attacliment.to Vernor.” 

The child flushed deeply, and she quickly said: 

“Oh, I love them both. They are my dear brothers, 
and Vernor only takes the place left vacant by Gerald’s 
absence. But fer his kindness, I should have been so 
lonely—so lonely.” 

“That is quite true, my love, and: I am. wrong to 
speak thus. Go to your studies now, and,after I have 
attended to my housekeeping, I will come.up and give 
you my usual assistance.” 

Ethel ascended to her room, and listlessly turned 
over her books, but her thoughts were with the absent 
collegian, and she wept a few tears.as she recalled the 
words of his mother. She felt that she had thought 
more of Vernor of late, and she knew that she was un- 
faithful to her best friend in permitting any one to 
usurp the place in her affections, 

Ethel had scarcely left the room when Vernor 
— it, and arrested the departure of Mrs. Me- 

urn. 

“If you have time to listen to me, I have-some- 
thing of importance to say to you, Aunt Agnes.” 

“I was going on my usual rounds for the day, but 
Tcan-stop long enough to hear-you, Vernor. I hope 
your communications will have more point than any 
have lately made to me.” 

He laughed gaily; and said’: 

“You resent being kept in the dark about Bthel, 
and it is very natural that you should do so; but now 
the time has come for an explanation. My father bas 
sent me hither to- communicate a @ piece of 
te Po involves possible goodfertune to her and 

self,” 

Mrs. Methurn sat down, and composed herself to 
listen. She asked: . 

“Why do you blend Bthel’s fate with your own. 
oe see in what way they can be linked to- 

er.” 

“ That is precisely what I am to show you. Your 
Protegée has become the heiress to a very handsome 
Property, on the condition that it shall’ be shared with 
myself; that is, that she shal? beeome my wife.” 

Mrs. Methurn uttered am exclamation of surprise. 

Pray how long is it since this became known to 

you, Vernor-? ” 

“ About the time that Gerald went away,” he care- 
aly replied. “Sinceso much was at stake both for 
thel and myself, I thought it best to win my little 
— heart before betraying the eause of my sudden 
a I flatter myself that I have succeeded thus 

1 and if you do not imfluenco her against me, she 


will not refuse to comply with the wishes of her 
mother’s uncle.” 

“T was not aware that she had such a relation; the 
inheritance then comes from him?” 

“You are right. Mr, Winston was the brother of 
her grandfather; he has lived in Amsterdam for many 
oy engaged in trade. He. cared nothing for his 
‘amily till he felt that he was dying, then he caused 
inquiries te be made for them, and he learned that 
Ethel is the only descendant still living ; and that she 
had been under the protection of my father. By a 
curious. coincidence, Sir Hugh had befriended Mr. 
Winston in early life; he had furnished him with 
letters of introduction to the commercial house by 
which he was first employed as aclerk. He finally 
became its head, but he never forgot the kindness of 
his early friend, and he has taken a most romantic 
and unusual way to prove his gratitude. This letter, 
written a few days before his death, will explaiu his 
wishes. It was forwarded among some other papers 
to Sir Hugh by the lawyers of Mr. Winston; and at 
the request of my father I have brought it to-show to 

ou.” 

Mrs. Methurn took the offered letter and care- 
fully perused the scrawled and blotted lines purport- 
ing to have been traced by the feeble hand of a dying 
man, 

“ Sim Hues Meruvrn: Dear Sir,—Go back to the 
days of your early manhood, and recall a pale, friend- 
less man who casually attracted your notice wheu you 
called at your lawyer's office many years ago. I was 
seeking employment, and asked a recommendation 
from the lawyer, who had known me from my child- 
hood, He refused, on the ground that of late years he 
had known little of me, and eould not judge of my 
qualifications to fill a post of trust. 

“You heard his refusal, followed me, and after 
satisfying yourself that I was qualified to become a 
clerk, you obtained from @ friend of yours @ situation 
for mein Amersterdam. Though it expatriated me, 
I gladly aceepted the employment, for I was on the 
verge of starvation, 

“T came to this city, and for thirty-five years I have 
never left it. I eventually rose to be a partner in 
the firm into which T was received as a clerk, and I 
have accumulated wealth. Just as I thought of retir- 
ing to enjoy my fortune, my health broke down, and 
nothing remained to me but to settle my worldly affairs 
and die. 

“IT had left a brother with one child in England, 
but after a few years of absence all’ communication be- 
tween us ceased. Thirty years had nearly elapsed 
since I heard from Thowas Winston or his daughter ; 
but I wished my earnings to go to the pretty child I 
remembered with interest. I caused such inquiries to 
be made in England, as resulted in the certainty that 
my brotherand his child were both dead—that the 
latter had married into-a noble family which refused 


to acknowledge her ; and‘ after the untimely: death of | 


her husband, she died of a breken heart, leaving a 
little girl; who, but for your noble generosity, would 
have been thrown upon the world without a pro- 
tector. 

‘*You took the orphan to your home, treated her 
as your own child; and deep is my gratitude for the 
benevolence which rescued her from poverty and 
wretchedness, I have since pondered deeply on the 


means of serving you, and at the same time securing | 


the future welfare of my grandnuiece. 


“T have ascertained that you have one son—a hand- |' 


some, promising youth, who is of suitable age to be- 
eome the husband of Ethel Cliften. He must be 
worthy of this trust if he resembles you [Vernor 
winced a little when he wrote this}, and I wish to se- 


control till then, and it is my desire that the income 
arising from it shall be equally shared between Ethel 
and your son, provided she accepts the terms on which 
it is monde to her. 

“T have bequeathed to you, my best friend, a 
thousand pounds as a feeble testimonial of my grati- 
tude, and all that now remains for me to de isto 
return my thanks for your kindness to my orphan 


“ Your old friend, “ Jostan Wunsron.” 

Beneath this was written in a different hand: 

“ Three days after writing the above Mr. Winston 
died, and his-will is in conformity with the statement 
made therein. “THORN & BROTHER.” 

Mrs. Methurn perused these lines with a feeling of 
utter bewilderment, and a strong impression that the 
writer must have been slightly insane when he penned 
them. He must have been utterly ignorant of Sir 
Hugh’s reckless and. improvident life, or he would 
surely never have placed the person and fortune 
of Ethel so entirely in his power. Vernor watched 
her face as she read, and he was prepared for the 
question she abruptly 3 

“Could Mr. Winston have been in his right mind 
when he laid such an absurd injunction upon a child 
who is too young to judge of what will be best for her 
future happiness? e must have been aware that 
marriages between minors have rarely led to anything 
but misery to both parties.” 

“*T do not perceive any evidence of insanity in this 
production ; on the contrary, I think it is clearly ex- 
pressed, and evinces much forethought for the destiny 
of Ethel. This marriage, I flatter myself, will prove 
a happy one, in spite of your doubt, Aunt Agnes.” 

“Then, it is really your purpose to accept the terms, 
and irrevocably bind this poor girl to you, before she 
can possibly know what her feelings toward you will 
be when she is old enough to choose a partner for 
life? ” 

“What other course is open to me? If I refuse to 
comply with the conditions of the will, 1 disinherit 
her, for nothing is said except with reference to her 
refusal.” 

“You can, when you are of age, restore her in- 
heritance to her, and allow her to grow up, even to 
accept or reject you, as her heart may dictate. A for- 
tune trammelled with such conditions is scarcely 
worth accepting.” 

“Thank you, for your disinterested advice,” replied 
Vernor, with an ill-concealed sneer. “I am quite 
willing to risk the future with her as my wife. I 
‘shall not find it difficult to love her, and she seems as 
well disposed towards me as I could wish. That is, 
since Gerald went away, and I shall not trust to the 
chances of being rivalled by him in future. Once 
mine by an indissoluble tie; Ethel will know that to 
me belongs her allegiance, and she will grow to 
womanhiood feeling that it is her duty to love me.” 

Mrs. Methurn flushed slightly at the allusion to her 
son, and fearing that opposition from her would lead 
Vernor to misconstrue her motives, she said: 

“Tf such is your resolution, I, of course, can do 
nothing to defeat the wishes of the deceased Mr. Win- 
ston, My son and Ethel are strongly attached to each 
other, but you need fear no attempt at rivalry from 
him. Gerald wooed the friendless child, but the heir- 
ess he will never seek.” 
re (To be continued.) 

Ft) 

Men or Genivus.—It is a generally-received opinion 

that men of genius have been indebted to their 


mothers rather than to their fathers for any portion of 
their abilities that may have been hereditary. In the 





cure my heiress from the snares of a fortune-hunter. 
Marriages among minors in England have been of 
common occurrence, and it is my desire that Ethel 
shall become the wife of your son.as soon as the mar- 
riage can be conveniently celebrated. Thus they will 
be jointly endowed with the fortune I wish them 
equally to enjoy. 

“TI have made my will in conformity with this wish ; 
to my niece I have bequeathed my estate on the sole 
condition that she accepts your son at once. If she 
refuses to comply with my wishes, the whole of the 
estate passes unconditionally to. Vernor Methurn, and 
Ethel will only have a life annuity from it of fifty 

unds per annum, 

“But she will not refuse to comply with the wish 
that is nearest the heart of her dying uncle. She is 
too young to have a will of her own in such a matter, 
and it will be best for her to grow to womanhood with 
the certainty that her allegiance is due to the husband 
TI have chosen for her. 

“T have directed that she shall remain in the charge 
of Mrs, Methurn, who I am infermed has been a second 
mother to her, till she attains her eighteenth year 
Then Vernor Methurn will claim her as his wife, and 
they will come in possession of the real estate which 
isin Amsterdam. The ready money, which is much 





the largest portion of my fortune, will be under your 





ptance of this opinion we are more gallant than 
correct. The Basires, engravers, present one of a 
string of examples we might thread, in which a par- 
ticular talent was handed down from father te son, 
and thence to grandsons. James and John Bernouilli, 
with the son Daniel and grandson John of thie latter, 
all of European celebrity for their scientific attain- 


“ments, might be placed on the same list; as might also, 


the instance of Thomas Gale, author of the inscriptions 
on the Monument, and his son Rogers and Samuel, 
all of whom were antiquarian writers of eminence. 
The father of Raffaelle was a painter ; the father of 
Mozart, a musician of no mean distinction, being vice- 
chapelmaster and composer to the Prince Archbishop 
of Saltzvurgh ; Cuyp was the son of a painter, as was 
also Paul Potter; Bernard Picard, the engraver, au- 
thor of “The Religious, Ceremonies of all Nations,” 
was the son of an engraver; and Nollekens, the 
sculptor, was the son of an artist, ‘he two Pitts, 
father and son, in recognition of. the same description 
of talent—statesmanship—were, with an interval of 28 
yeara, both accorded the distinction of a public funeral; 
the great Earl of Cork and his sons, grandsons, and 
great grandsons, present a succession of four genera-~ 
tions of literary and philosophical talents entailed in 
pee line; the Mylnes, architects; the Darwins; 





; the Burneys, father, sop, and. daugh~ 
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ters; the Edgeworths, father and danghter; the 
Herschels, father, son, and grandson; the Stephen- 
sons, and further instances we might cite. We would 
not, however, appear desirous of detracting from a 
full and free acknowledgment of the great influence 
the female parent must possess, both congenitally and 
edueationally, upon her offspring, and gladly admit 
that there are many indisputable cases on record of 
celebrities who could have owed their genius to no 
other source, 





THE CENSUS. 





Tue Report on the “numbering of the people,” 
which the Census Commissioners of 1861 have just 
published, as the completion of the great work en- 
trusted to them, is an inexhaustible mine of the most 
valuable statistical facts, and abounds in national in- 
formation of the greatest interest. In our last number 
we gave an epitome of the first portion of this Report, 
and we now continue our summary :— 

TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION AND SUBDIVISION. 
1. TOWNS. 

781 towns contained 10,960,998 inhabitants; while 
the villages and country parishes contained 9,105,226, 
a large population in itself, but less by 1,855,772 than 
that of the towns in 1861, and showing that the popu- 
lation, without losing its hold on the country, and still 
largely diffused over 37 million acres of territory, has 
assumed the character of a preponderating city popu- 
lation. The area which the 781 towns covered was 
2,991 square miles; while the area of the rest of the 
country was 55,330 square miles. There were 
10,960,998 people living on these 2,991 square miles, 
and 9,105,226 people living on the remaining 55,330 
square miles, 

The average population of a town is 14,035; and 
the average size is represented by a square of two 
miles to the side. The people are distributed un- 
equally, but the mean town density is expressed by 
3,665 persons to a square mile,5°73 persons to an acre. 
In the country around the towns there are nearly 4 
acres to a person, 165 persons to a square mile. The 
increase of the population of the country parishes is 
6°5 per cent., and of the towns 17°3 per cent. 

Three-fourths of che total increase of population 
has taken place in the towns; and the difference in 
the rates of increase is due to migration from country 
to town, 

There are seventy-two towns in England of an 
Aveiage population of 106,495, none of them having 
less than twenty thousand inhabitants. Their rates 
of increase varied to a great extent; thus Birkenhead, 
on the south side of the Mersey, had 667 inhabitants 
at the beginning of the century, and 51,649 in 1861; 
Canterbury had at the same dates 9,000 and 21,324 
inhabitants. The population of York grew from 
16,846 to 40,433 ; of Bradford, from 13,264 to 106,218. 
In population, next to London stands Liverpool, 
448,938, and Manchester, 357,979; Birmingham, 
296,076; Leeds, 207,165; and Sheffield, 185,172; and 
Bristol, 154,093. London still maintains its pre- 
eminence as the metropolis of the empire, of which it 
amply expresses the growth. Its population was 
958,863 in 1801, and 2,803,989 in 1861, The increase 
in the population of London during this century was 
1,845,126, and the increase in the other seventy-one large 
towns and cities was 3,600,743 ; making the aggregate 
increase of the population of the great towns 5,445,869. 
The increase in the towns of less than twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, as well as in villages and in the 
country, was 5,727,819. The velocity at which the 
great towns increase is double the rate at which the 
rest of the population increases. The county and 
assize towns increased in the ten years since 1851 at 
the rate of 1:39 annually; the manufacturing towns 
at the rate of 1°35, the towns where silk and woollen 
goods and gloves were made increasing most slowly, 
the towns famous for cotton, stockings, shoes, and 
strawplait, increasing most rapidly; the inland water- 
ing places—Cheltenham, Bath, Leamington, and Tun- 
bridge Wells—increased slowly; those on the coast 
much more rapidly. The increase of population was 
most rapid in the seaport towns, and in the towns 
amidst the mining districts where hardware is miade. 
In that direction the tide of national industry has re- 
cently flowed. 

2. DENSITY AND PROXIMITY. 

Placing a persen on each square yard, 3,097,600 
persons might stand upon a square mile, and if the 
whole population of England were mustered they 
might stand upon an area a mile deep and 64 miles 
leng.- By supposing them to be equally distributed 
over the 58,321 mikes of territory, it may be said that 
the density of the population is such that there are 
844 persons to a square mile, or 1 person to 1°86 
acres. 

8. CHANGES IN TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 
The changes that have occured in these divisions 
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| 90-95, unless there is some mista‘e in the strange | 


| that of 491,515 wives of 30-35 one was married to a 385,345 males and 96,612 females. 


during the last ten years are chiefly of a local rather 
than general interest; but we may note that eleven 
towns have received charters of incorporation, namely 
—Aberavon, Brighton, Burnley, Dewsbury, Hanley, 
Margate, Middlesborough, Rochdale, Stalybridge, 
Wrexham, and Yeovil. The municipal boundaries of 
the borough of Salford have been extended, and made 
co-extensive with those of the parliamentary borough; 
those of Stockton have also been enlarged.. By the 
disfranchisement of Sudbury and St. Albans, the new 
parliamentary borough of Birkenhead was constituted, 
and one member assigned to it. The West Riding of 
Yorkshire was divided into Northern and Southern 
Divisions, each to return two members, after the pre- 
sent Parliament; and an additional member was as- 
signed to the Southern Division of Lancashire. 


AGES OF THE POPULATION. 

A century is the natural limit of human life, and of 
every generation a few men and women attain the age 
of a hundred years, where the last waves of popula- 
tion break. 201 reputed centenarians were returned 
in 1861, out of a population of twenty millions. The 
men and women of the ages 80-100 were 81,546 in 
1821, and 113,349 in 1861; the increase was 31,803, 
89 per cent. in forty years. _ The persons of the age of 
60 to 80 rose from 822,792 in 1821, to 1,378,930 in 
1861; so the increase was 556,138, or 68 per cent. in 
40 years. The men and womeu of 40-60 were 
1,927,844 in 1821, and 3,506,510 in 1861, so the in- 
crease was 1,578,666, that is, 82 percent. 3,439,926 
of the age of 20-40, the athletic age of men, and the 
prolific age of women, were enumerated in 1821, and 
6,147,201 in 1861; being an increase of 2,707,275, or 
79 per cent. 5,917,851 children and youths of the 
first twenty years of life were enumerated in 1821, and 
9,185,396 in 1861, the increase being 3,217,545, or 54 
per cent. in 40 years. The increase in the 40 years 
from 1821 to 1861 was greatest in the middle ages of 
life (20-60). 

CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
1, HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

In 1851, when the conjugal condition of the people was 
first inquired into, 2,958,564 husbands and 3.015,634 
wives were enumerated in England. In 1861, the 
husbands in Englandamounted to 3,428,443, the wives 
to 3,488,952. About 60,509 husbands whose wives 


were at home, were absent from this country in | 


1861. 

The increase in ten years was 469,879, in the 
number of husbands, and 473,318 in the number of 
wives athome. The married women of the age 15-55 
increased at the rate of 16 per cent. - This rapid rate 
of increase in the married part of the English popula- 
tion at home will dissipate the fears of those who en- 
tertain any apprehensions that Englishmen of the 
present day are less disposed to contract marriage, and 
to take upon themselves the duty of heads of families, 
than their ancestors. 

The average age of the husbands in England is 
43°0 years, and of their wives 40°5 years. The hus- 
band is 2°5 years older than the wife. 474,808 hus- 
bands of the age 80. and under 38, lived with 1,168 
wives of the age 15 and under 20, 35,483 of the age 


20-25, 153,548 of the age 25-30, 209,788 of their own | 


age 30-35, 57,276 of the age 35-40, and of one wife 
return. The like suspicion attaches to the statement 


husband of 90-95; but there is not the same reason'to 
doubt the accuracy of the return of these young wives 


——<$<$<— 
only increased in number but in proportion The 
wives of the age of 20-40 were 1,608,216 in 1851 a 
1,846,514 in 1861, the increase having been nearly - 
hundred thousand. The spinsters of the age of 20-49 
were 1,229,051; only 60,665 more than the numbe 
unmarried at the same ages ten years ago, The 
bachelors of the age of 20-40 were 1,198,050 in 1851; 
andso rapidly do they abandon this state that thei, 
numbers are scarcely increasing; they amounted to 
1,201,576 in 1861. If all the unmarried men of 4, 
age of 20 and upwards are classed as bachelors their 
numbers in 1861 were 1,447,319 ; including besides 
the 1,201,576 unmarried men of the age of 20.49 bo 
lees than 187,221 men of the age of 40-60; 55,145 
60-80; and 3,371 whom it is allowable to calj old 
bachelors, for they are of the age 80-100; and asif to 
show that celibacy is compatible with long life, siz 
proclaimed themeelves centenarians. . 

Besides 944,714 girls of 15 andunder 20, there werp 
more than a million and a half (1,537,314) spinster 
of the age of 20 and upwards in England; including 
643,366 of 20-25, and 307,633 of 25-30, and 16814) 
of 30-35, and 109,952 of 35-40 ; at 40-60 their numbers 
fell to 223,205; at 60-80 .to 78,618; at 80-109 1 
6,440. Twenty of these spinsters were centenarians, 

To 100 men of the age of 20 and upwards, 28 ar 
bachelors ; to 100 women of the corresponding ages, 97 
are spinsters. Between the ages of 20-40 of 10 
women, 39 are spinsters, 58 wives, and 3 ar 
widows. 

4, WOMEN LIVING IN CELIBACY, AND OTHERS, 

42,317 children of unmarried women are registered 
annually. Now, 100 wives of the age of 15-55 bear 
22 children (21-933) anuually ; consequently, 192,938 
matried women of the age of 15-55 would bear 42317 
children. The inference is probable, then, that as far 
as child-bearing women are in question, 192,938 mast 
be added to the wives and deducted from the 
spinsters. 

Of women of the age of 15-55, about three millions 
are married, or are otherwise to the same extent as 
married women bearing children, and one million are 
living in a state of celibacy. 

While out of 100 married women of the age of 1) 
55 full 21°9 bear children annually ; 100 unmarried 
women bear children’ inthe proportion of 1:7. 

If the mothers of all the children are of the ages 
20-40, then 35°0 in 100 married women and 3°3 un- 
married women bear children annually; and of the 
unmarried women of that age the proportion is one 
in 30. 

Chapters V. and VI. of the report, which discuss 
the increase of the population of England and Wales 
since 1651, and the laws regulating the growth of 
nations, are of too purely a statistical and philose- 
phical nature for our pages, and we therefore pass on 
to chapter VII. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

We omit the first seven sections ef this chapter, as 
they possess an interest of only an abstract cha- 
racter. 

The whole of the population was arranged under 
eighteen orders, each distinguished by the character 
of its occupation, and the orders were collected under 
| six classes. 

CLASS I, (PROFESSIONAL. ) 





| The professional class comprises 481,957 persons; 
87,350 persons are 

engaged in the general or local government of the 
| country ; and 79,653 of them are men of the age of 20 


| having 10 husbands of 85-90, and 32 of 80-85, and 75 | and upwards. 43,133 men are officers of the Govern- 
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of 75-80, and 209 of 70-75. The extreme disparities 
of age are rare, and in the majority of marriages the 
ages are well assorted. 


2. WIDOWERS AND WIDOWS. 


As husband and wife never die inthe same instant 


of time, every marriage ends in widowhood; and as 
many widowed persons are left annually as there are 
annual marriages. As more widowers re-marry, than 
widows the widows exceed the widowers in number. 

The widowers in 1861 amounted to 359,955, and the 
widows to 756,717. Of 100 men of the age of 20 and 
upwards 6°8 are widowers; while of 100 women of 
those ages 13°2 ate widows, To five wives there is 
one widow. 

The proportional number of widowers increases with 
age; thus at 25-30 the proportion in 100 men is 1-1; 
at 50-55 it is 89; at 60-65 it is 17°9. After the age 
of 30 the proportion of widowers to the number of men 
at the several ages is doubled every ten years. The 
proportion of widows is still greater even in the earlier 
ages; and at the age of 60-65 more than one in three ; 
at 70-75 more than one in two women living are 
widows; at 80 and upwards four out of five living are 
widows. 


3. BACHELORS AND SPINSTERS. 
The proportion of bachelors and of spinsters at. all 
the ages between 20 and 40. has decreased ; and the 
husbands and wives at those prolific ages have not 





| ment; 35,319 are officers of municipal aud other local 
governing bodies; and 1,201 are. officers of the East 
Indian and Colonial Government. The civil servants, 
| not in the post-office and:revenue departments, amouvt 
to 6,996; the post-office and the. revenue departments 
employ, 22,518; 2,429 Government messengers and 
workmen were enumerated; 13,995 artificers and 
labourers were engaged in the dockyards, <A great 
| number of the men in.the seryice of the Government, 
| it thus appears, belong to the industrial classes. 
2,526 magistrates, 299 sheriffs’ officers, with 21,938 
police, 2,612 prison officers, 6,133 union, district, and 
parish officers, constitute the majority of the officers 
of local government ; but 361 officers of local boards, 
560 mayors, aldermen, and municipal officers, and $34 
firemen also fill other offices, High sheriffs, lor 
lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, coroners, high con 
stables, clerks of the peace, and clerks of magistrates 
are often returned under other titles. gid 
There are 47 health officers in the return. This 8 
a new medical office, and the health officers, though 
few in number, have already done incalculable good. 
1,822 women are returned in the employ of the yt 
office; 1,507 fill the offices. of, matrons, &c. 12 the 
various unions;-and. 458. are prison officers. The 
ancient office of executioner has one representative 
left in England. 
The S d Order ists of 131,944 men at home 
—in the army and navy, effectives and ineffectives. 
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= “way 
Adding - number abroad, the effectives in the order 
a eid Order has in its ranks 262,663 persons 
in the Jearned professions, or engaged in literature, 
jence. 
ut ofg5 clergymen, 7,840 Protestant ministers, 1,216 
poman Catholic priests, and 108 priests of other bodies 
were enumerated ; besides 1,916 missionaries, itinerant 
reachers, and Scripture readers, 743 theological 
students are specified ; also sacristans and other church 
officers, officers of religious societies and clerical 
ents; of the officiating parish clerks of the kingdom 
only 2,140 are so returned, the others appearing under 
other heads. 1,087 sextons are returned, and 161 sex- 
tonesses, Who probably act by deputy. The men of 
this sub-order are 35,483, and the women 3,053. 
Among the women are 585 nuns of all ages, 90 pupils 
at convents, 236 young sisters of charity or mercy, 
and 752 pew openers. The female Scripture readers, 
"religious teachers, and inmates of religious institutions 
are numerous. ! 

The Law Sub-order includes 34,991 persons, of 
whom only 21 are women chiefly law stationers ;— 
60 judges, 3,071 barristers, 11,386 solicitors and at- 

and 70 parliamentary agents are at the head 
terneys, pa 
of the list; 706 law students, 1,896 officers ‘of law 
courts, and 16,605 law clerks follow ; 1,172 law sta- 
tioners and others complete the list, 

The Medical Sub-order comprises 38,441 persons, 
of whom 35,995 are men and 2,446 are women; 14,415 
physisians, surgeons, and apothecaries are at the head 
of the list; 3,566 medical assistants and students, 
1,567 dentists, and 16,026 chemists and druggists, in- 
cluding apprentices and assistants (3,388 of age 10-20), 
follow. ‘Them there are of men, cuppers 10, officers 
of medical societies and agents 21, corn-cutters 56, 
professors of hydropathy and homceopathy 27, herb 
doctors and patent medicine vendors 92; 82 medical 
botanists, 50 galvanists, 12 mesmerists, 21 bone-setters, 
22 quack doctors, so returned, and 2 cancer doctors, 
besides others. The women consist chiefly of drug- 
gists 388 and midwives 1,913. 

The numbers of men engaged respectively in the 
highest and lowest departments of the three learned 
professions are nearly equal; 35,483 are enrolled in 
divinity, 34,970 in law, and 35,995 in medicine; ‘thus 
they constitute in the aggregrate an array of 106,448 
men, who, with their wives and children, would fill a 
large city. 

We have now, for the first time, placed with these 
three sub-orders, six ‘sthers, namely, literary men, 
artiste, musicians, actors, teachers, and scientific men. 
The teachers‘ are a numerous sub-order, amounting 
to 30,347 men, to.80,017 .women,.and exclusive of 
these, the five other sub-orders. comprise 33,170 men, 
7,161 women. In the literary section, 1,528 authors, 
editors, and public writers are counted, 636 reporters ; 
among the artists are 4,637 painters, 612 sculptors, 
4,667 engravers, and 2,366 photographists (a new oc- 
cupation); and there are besides 853 women painters, 
and 168 photographic artists. Of actors there are 
1,811, of actresses 891. There are dancers and dan- 
seuses, and equestrians, conjurors and acrobats, ven- 
triloquists (14), cricketers (102), pugilists (18), pedes- 
trians, aéronauts, turfites and betting-men, booth- 
keepers, shooting-gallery keepers, and others engaged 
in the lowest fields of public amusement; 10,470 men 
and 4,721 women are devoted to music, including the 
great masters of song, the prime donne, the solo per- 
formers on instruments,” the chorus-singers, the 
teachers of music, the street ballad-singers, and organ- 
grinders, 

The class shows various rates of increase in its 
Various ranks. Thus in 1851 and 1861 the clergy of 
the Church of England were 17,820 and 19,195; Pro- 
testant ministers, 6,405 and 7,840; Roman Catholic 
Priests, 966 and 1,216. Barristers. increased little, 
2,816 to 3,071; solicitors and attorneys were station- 
ary, 11,350 and 11,386; Physicians and surgeons. de- 
creased, 15,241 and 14,415; but. medical students, 
assistants, and dentists increased. Upon the three 
stoups in the aggregate, there was an increase. The 
cate aad druggists rose in number from 14,307 to 

pelt. Puotography had interfered with engraving ; 
Al a have at the two censuses, photographers, 45 
r 2,534 ; engravers, 4,948 and 4,715; but, while 

@ decrease of engravers is inconsiderable, the in- 
crease of the artists in photography is enormous. The 
bs for the beautiful art of music is more diffused: 
the musicians and music masters were 11,105 in 1851, 
and 15,021 in 1861. Of actors and actresses there was 
a be se one Civil engineering is also a profession 
3092 increasing: the numbers were 2,577 and 
Y . 
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anenren Prize Money.—Notice is given that the 
istribution of the naval portion of the Parliamentary 
that {or stores captured at Kertch and Yenikale in 
dr 1855 (in whieh the officers and crews 6f her 
‘ean 8 ships wndervamed are entitled to share), will 

place on and after Tuesday, tlie 26th proximo, in 





| 


the Prize branch of the Department of the Accountant- 
General of the Navy, Admiralty, Somerset House, be- 
tween the hours of 11 and 8:—The Algiers, Agamem- 
non, Ardent, Arrow, Banshee, Beagle, Curlew, Cara- 
doc, Furious, Gladiator, Hannibal, Highflyer, Leopard, 
Lynx, Miranda, Medina, Princess Royal, Recruit, 
Royal Albert, Sidon, Simoom, Sphinx, Spitfire, Swal- 
low, Stromboli, Snake, St. Jenn d’Acre, Tribune, 
Terrible, Valorous, Vesuvius, Viper, Wrangler, Dan- 
ube, Sulina, or Minna, the three ships last named 


an individual in the several elasses:—Flags, £2968 
16s.; Captains, Royal Navy, and Lieut.-Cols., Royal 
Marines, each, £248 17s. 1d.; Commanders, each, 
£124 8s. 7d.; Lieuts. incommand, each, £82 19s. 1d.; 
first class, £52 18s. 8d.; second, £41 3s. 4d.; third, 
£32 18s. 8d.; fourth, £21 3s, 5d.; fifth, £11 15s. 4d.; 
sixth, £10 11s. 9d.; seventh, £7 is. 3d.; eight, £3 
10s. 7d.; ninth, £2 7s.; and tenth, £1 3s. 6d. 

Cotton IN THE SoutrHern Srares.—There are 
somewhere in the South at the present time three 
million bales of cotton. At fifty cents per pound, this 
is worth about six hundred million dollars! 





SCIENCE. 





Heat anv Licut.—lIi a bedy, as a piece of iron, be 
heated and allowed to cool in the open air, the heat 
gradually passes off from thé surface in straight lines, 
in the form of rays, in tle same manner as light pro- 
ceeds from a candle or from the sun ; this is called ra- 
diant heat. 

A New Ventitatinc Hat.—A most simple and 
complete ventilating hat, and which is applicable to 
helmets and other head coverings, can be easily and 
cheaply constructed, by merely perforating the hard 
and stiff inside body of the hat, after the manner of 
perforating the paper used for postage and receipt 
stamps. By the principle on which the proposed hat 
would be ventilated, the head would always be kept 
cool and comfortable, conducing to the general health 
. the body, preventing premature baldness and loss of 

air. 

THE COMET. 

THE new cometis gradually emerging from the solar 
rays in order to become visible to the naked eye for a 
few nights. Its distance from the sun on the 
27th December last, was 29,469,000 leagues, and 43 
millions of leagues on the 10th instant. Its velocity 
is about 90 times that of a cannon ball at the moment 
it leaves the mouth of the piece, namely, about 950,000 
leagues per day, but fit is constantly decreasing. On 
the 18th of February it fell to 860,000 leagues, and 
about the middle of August, 1890, when it will pass 
through its aphelion, it will be 20,000 leagues. 

To Make Canpies.—Take of alum 5 lbs., dissolve 
entirely in 10 gallons of water, bring the solution to 
the boiling point, and add 20 Ibs. of tallow, boiling 
the whole for an hour, skimming constantly. Upon 
cooling a little, strain through thick muslin or flannel ; 
set aside for a day or two for the tallow to 
harden; take it from the vessel, lay aside for an hour 
or so for the water to drip from it, then heat in a clean 
vessel sufficiently to mould; when moulded, if you 
desire to bleach them, lay upon a plank by a window, 
turning every two or three days. Candles made 
strictly by the above recipe will burn with a 
brilliancy equal to the best adamantine, and fully as 
long. é 

Or CaKke.—This cake, on which cattle are fed, is 
nothing more than vegetable oil-seeds, which have 
been crushed for manufacturing purposes. ‘Che spu- 
rious nuts, which grow on the top of the palm-tree, are 
crushed at Harburg, on the Elbe, and the oil extracted 
from them is converted into a toilet soap, which is 
largely consumed in Germany. ‘Tlie crushed nuts are 
exported to England as oil cake forcattle. The crushed 
seeds of the poppy form a valuable oil cake, as it 
causes that tranquillity and sleepiness which conduce 
to the rapid growth.of young cattle. Walnuts are 
crushed extensively in France to extract a juice for 
culinary purposes, and the crushed nuts form a useful 
oil cake, but it gets rancid too rapidly to be of use when | 
exported. Oil cake is’ also formed from crushed 
dodder, sesame and cotton seed. 

SuRFACING Frsrovus MATeRIALs.—This invention 
relates to the applying of a glazing or size to fibrous 
substances, such as cotton wadding, &c., in such a 
manner that a quite thin sizing may be used and ap- | 
plied to the material to be sized, glazed or surfaced, as 
it is technieally termed, and said material dried at the 
same operation, ‘I'o this end the invention consists | 
in ‘the use of a smooth or polished metal cylinder, | 
heated by steam or otherwise, over a portion of which | 
the web to be surfaced passes and has a heated pres- | 
sure roller bearing against it; the metal cylinder 
having the glazing or size distributed over its exterior | 


by means of a revolving brush or its equivalent, and | 








ata point sufficiently dietant from that where the belt | 





being tenders. The following are the shares due to | pole communicates with some part of the body out of 


comes in contact with the cylinder, that the glazing 
may become partially dry before being brought in con- 
tact with and applied to the web. The above parts 
are used in connection with a roller for cleaning the 
cylinder. 


A New Cure ror Burns.—A new cure for burns 
is noticed as infallible by a French seientific journal. 
The affected part is kept under water in a basin, or a 
bath, the negative pole of a Volta-Farradiac apparatus 
in communication with the water, while the positive 


water and near the injury. The patient feels no pain, 
and the inflammation is subdued generally in an hour. 
When the whole person has been in flame, the patient 
must be put into a bath, with the negative pole in the 
direction of the feet, and the positive one touching the 
nape of the neck. Some of the water must be 
changed every fifteen minutes, to prevent it becoming 
warms. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ORDNANCE.—This invention re- 
lates to the manufacture of ordnance of a central core 
or barrel containing the bore and a system of bands, 
hoops, or rings of wrought-iron, surrounding the said 
core from the breech to within any desirable distance 
of the muzzle; and it consists in a certain novel con- 
struction of and mode of combining the several parts, 
whereby the ffbrous character of the wrought-iron is 
preserved and the union of the several parts is ren-— 
dered such that their propar relation will not be dis- 
turbed by the firing of the piece, or by the heating 
and cooling to which it is subject in use, and in short, 
to so construct ordnance as to obtain the necessary 
strength with the least weight of metal. 


ELEcTRO-MAGNETIC PiNDULUM.— The principal 
object of this invention is to apply to the pendulum 
power obtained from an electro-magnet, to maintain 
and also, if desired, to initiate its motion without sub- 
jecting it to the direct attraction of the magnet, orinany 
way attaching to it an armature or fixed magnet, or any 
piece of metal subject to the attraction of a magnet. 
‘The invention consists chiefly in the employment of 
wedge-shaped pallets in combination with the arma- 
ture of the electro-magnet, and with one or more im- 
pulse bars and springs, whereby the whole result is 
obtained. It also consists in so applying the said 
pallets in the circuit in which the electro-magnet is 
placed, that the opening of the circuit to produce the 
necessary intermissions of the current takes place 
between the said pallets. 


Lecture on LeAD FoR WorkKING Men.—Dr. 
Perey has been lecturing on metallurgy at the Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn-street. In lecturing on lead, 
he remarked that if lead is heated it tarnishes, which 
is due to the action of oxygen on the metal. If we 
raise the temperature to a low red-heat, it is converted 
into a yellow powder, known as litharge. If heated 
further, it passes into the state of a higher oxide,. 
which is red-lead. The oxides may be easily reduced 
to the metallic state by being heated along with carbon. 
The carbon burns at the expense of the oxygen. The 
lecturer now alluded to lead poisoning, and suggested 
a remedy in the use of beer slightly acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, which converts the soluble oxide into 
the insoluble sulphate, thereby preventing absorption 
The principal ore from which lead is obtained is the 
sulphide known as galena. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

Art the Society of Arts, Adelphi, on the 27th ult., the 
paper read was “ On the Metric system of Weights and 
Measures, and its Proposed Adoption in this Country,” 
by Mr. Samuel Brown, F.S.S., Vice-president of the 
Institution of Actuaries; in the course of which he- 
expatiated on the great, advantages, social, commercial, 
and political, which would attend the use of one 
system of weights, measures, and coins throughout the: 
world. 

Such a result, he said, is frequently deemed to be- 
merely the dream of a visionary, or the speculation ef 
a philosopher who has no practical knowledge of the- 
world, and it nmust be granted that the difficulties are 
great. Yet, the present century has witnessed great 
changes in the old practice, and all tending towards a 
uniform standard. He then preceeded to give a sketch 
of the present position of the question, and to show 
what has been done and is doing to carry it on. 

In conclusion, he remarked that though the metric 
system appears to be in all respects distinct and op— 
posed to our own, there are several points in which it 
would nearly accord with existing weights and. 
measures. A meter, which is the basis of all, corre- 
sponds to 39°37 English inches, about 11 yard; 
1 pole or perch (5} yards) equal to 5-029 meters, about 
5 metres; 1 furlong (220 yards) equal to 201°165, 
about 200 meters; 5 furlougs equal to 1,055°822, about. 
1 kilometer; 1 foot equal to 3-048 decimeters, about 3; 
decimeters; they are equal to 1195 square yards, 
nearly 120; thie liter equal to 61°03 cubie inches, or 
2°1135 wine pints, nearly 1 quart; the gram equal to 
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dupois; the half-kilogram equal to about 1 1b.; the 
ton equal to 1,015°65 kilograms, say 1,000. 

Our exports to countries using the metric system 
have increased from £23,696.000, in 1847, to 
£55,242,000 in 1861; an increase of 133 per cent. ; 
whilst to countries using the English system they in- 
ereased only from £16,262,000 in 1847, to £24,211,000 
in 1861, or less than 50 per‘cent. increase. 


Tue Porrers’ New Dryixe Cuamper.—Simple 
and efficient drying-rooms have been recently intro- 
duced at the works. of Messrs Minton;and Co,, Stoke, 
and Messrs. L. Elliot and Son, Dalehall, which entirely | 
remove all the hitherto attendant evils of the drying | 
process on the health of the workmen and boys, and at 
the same time facilitate the operation and economise 
heat. The principle of these plans is a rotating cylin- 
der, which in the one case is placed vertically, in the 
other horizontally, both fitted with shelves, and en- 
closed in a chamber furnished with flues, so that a 
‘niform heat is maintained at all parts. The cylinder 
is subdivided into several sections, and is easily turned 
as required by the hand of the mould-runner ; each of 
these is filled in rotation with the greatest facility, 
tlirough an aperture for the purpose, and with very 
little escape of heat. 





FACET&s. 





Wuen you offer oats to a horse, he may say neigh, 
but. he don’t mean it. 

Ir You would find a great many faults, be on the 
took-out. If you would find them in still'greater abun- 
dance, be on the look-in. 

A Heavy Joxyr.—Why are the Germans the hea- | 
viest fellows in the world? Because they are all | 
‘Teuton (two-ton) men. 

PROFESSIONAL _DISAGREEMENTS.—Doctors disagree: | 
ut they ought not to. Their legitimate business is to | 
find out what disagrees with their patients. | 

A Facr sor GENERALLY Kyown.—The proverbial | 
anhealthiness of low lands is the reason why sick 
people are called valley-tudinarians. 

DanGeR. OF LEARNING THE ALPHABET. — It 
would be a bad thing for a child to get a wasp in 
his mouth ; but he can’t.even say his alphabet with- 
out getting A B in it. 

A Femrsive ADVANTAGE.—Women have many ad- | 
vantages over men; one-of them is, that his will has | 
ao operation until he is dead, whereas hers generally | 
takes effect in her lifetime. | 

Rea Economy.—A north countryman, on being | 
told that a certain kind of stove would “save half the | 
coal,” said, “ ‘Then, I'll take two of them, and save it | 
ali.” 

Loncrviry.—A young clergyman, modest almost 
to bashfulness, was asked by a country apothecary, 
“How it happened the patriarchs lived to such 
extreme old age?” To which impertinent question 
be immediately replied, “‘ They took no physic.” 

DIVERS. 


The Port Royal correspondent gives an account of 
tlie operations of the divers employed to: clean the 
bottoms of the Monitors. He. says. that the principal 
diver—appropriately named Waters—ia so used to 
this work that he has become almost amphibious, re- 
maining for five or six hours at a time under water. 

The work is very arduous. The diver sits upon a 
spar lashed athwart the bottom of the vessel, so ar-| 
ranged as to be moved as the work progresses, and, 
with a scraper fixed to a long handle, works on both 
sides of himself as far as he can reach. 

The mass of oysters, that become attaclied'to the 
iron hulls of one of the Monitors, even during one sum- 
mer here, is immense. By actual measurement it was 
estimated that 260 bushels of oysters, shells, and sea- | 
grass were taken from the bottom of the Montauk | 
alone. Thecaptains ef the Monitors have sometimes | 
indulged in the novelty of a mess of oysters raised on | 
the hulls of their own vessels. 

When the diver is below the surface, he can instantly 
bring himself up, by closing momentarily the aperture 
in the helmet for the escape of the air. His buoyancy 
is immediately increased, and he pops up like a cork 
and floats at will upon the surface. 

Waters has his own ideas of a joke, and when he 
has a curious audience will wave his scraper about as 
he “bobs around” on the water with the air, of a 
veritable river god. 

While he was employed scraping the hull of one of 
the Monitors, a negro from one of the up-river plan- 
tations came alongside with a boatload of water- 
melons, While busy selling his melons the diver 








came up and rested on the side ef the boat. The negro 
stared at the extraordinary appearance thus suddenly 
coming out of the water with alarmed wonder, but 
when the diver seized one of the best melons in th. 





15°434 grains; the kilogram equal to 2:205 lb, avoir- | boat.and disappeared under the water, the gurgling of | awakened by a furious 


the air from the helmet mixing with his muffled 


laughter, the ~ of the negro reached a climax. | 


Hastily seizing oars, without waiting to be paid 
for his melons, he put off at his best speed, and has 
not been seen in the vicinity of Station Creek since. 
He believes the Yankees have brought river devils to 
aid them in making war. 


Moprern Puraskoroey.—Folks don't go to bed 
now-a~days—they retire to rest. Nobody eats his 
dinner—people take some refreshment. No goes 
to church—but —_ attend divine service. No one 
gets his tooth pulled out—he has it extracted. No 
one ferges a check—he puts his name on paper. 


PLAYING First-FrppLe At A Coronation,—The 
Queen of Madagascar has been crowned with great 
pomp in the presence of 40,000° people. Of course 
there was the usual struggle between the English and 
French who should play first fiddle, and it appears 
our countrymen secured the privilege of performing 
on that instrument. 

Census Opprries.—Some of the people of Massa- 
chussets gave the following account of their occupa- 
tions: Jack-of-all-trades, 5; misers, 2; philanthro- 
pists, 2; practical Christian, 1; anything that pays, 
2; loafers, 8; poet; 1; retired mechanic, 1; restora- 
tioner, 1; ruler, 1; wild men of Borneo, 2; nothing, 
a very large number. 


A Youne Puppy.—A cellier having taken a looking- 
glass home in his trunk, one of his hopeful offspring 
was anxious to see the contents of the mysterious box. 
The mirror was en the top, when the youngster 
opened it, gave one brief look at his own shock head, 
dropped the lid, and, with joy depicted on every fea- 
ture, exclaimed, “Oh, mother, mother, father has 
brought home a young puppy! ” 

AN AUTOCRAT. 

The first baby was a great institution, As soon as 
he came into this “ breathing world,” as the late W. 
Shakespeare has it, he took command in our house. 
Everything was subservient to him. He regulated the 
temperature, he regulated the food, he regulated the 
servants, he regulated me. 

For the first six months of that precious existence 
he had’ me up, on an everage, six times a niglit. 

“Myr. Blifkins,” said my wife, “bring # light here, 
do; the baby looksstrangely; I'm afraid it will have 


fit. 

Of course the lamp was brought, and of course the 

baby lay sucking his fist, like a little white bear as he 
was. 
“My. Blifkine,” says my wife, “I think I feel a 
draft of air; I wish you would get up and see if the 
window is not open a littie, because baby might get 
sick.” 
Nothing was the matter with the window, asI knew 
very well, 

* Blifkins,” said my wife, just as I was going to sleep 
again, “that lamp, as you have placed it, shines 
directly in baby’s eyes—strange that you have1o more 
consideration,” 

I arranged. the light, and. went to: bed again. Just 
as I was dropping to sleep again: 

“ My. Blifkins,” said:my: wife,, “ did you think to buy 
that aroma to-day, for the baby 2.” 

“ My dear,” said I,, * will you do-me the injustice to 
believe that I could overlook @ matter so essential to 
the comfort of that inestimable child? ” 

She apelogised very handsomely, but made her 
anxivty the seapegoat. I forgave. her, and, without 
saying @ word more to her, I addressed myself to 


sleep. 

“Mr. Blifkins;” said my wife, shaking me, “you 
mast not snore so—you will wake the baby.” 

“ Just so—just.so,” said I, half-asleep, thinking I 
was Solon Shingle. 

“Mr, Blifkins,” said my wife; “will you get. up 
and.hand me that’ warm gruel from the nurse-lamp 
for baby ?—the dear child! if it wasn’t. for it’s mother 
I don’t know whiat. he would do. How can you sleep 
so, Mr. Blifkins? ” 

“T suspect, my dear,” said I, “ that it was because I 
am tired.” 

“Oh, it’s very well for you: men to talk about 


being tired,” said my wife, ‘ I.don’t know what/you 
would say if you had to toil and drudge like.a wife 
with a baby.” 


L tried, to seothe her, by telling her she had no 
patience at all, and got up for the posset. Having 
aided in avuswering to the baby’s requirements, L 
stepped into bed again, with the hope of sleeping. 

“ Oh, dear!” said that estimable woman, in a great 
apparent anguish, “how can aman, who has arrived 
at the honour of a live baby of his own, sleep, when 
he don’t know that the dear creature will live till 
morning?” 

I remained silent, and, after a while, deeming that 
Mrs, Blifkins had gone to sleep, I stretched my limbs 
for repose. How long I-.slept I don’t know, but I was 








————:- 
7 jab in the forehead from came 
sharp voaeern lb | or up, and Mrs. Blifking 
was sitting np in adjusting. some porti 
baby’s ty She had, in a a of At pase hog 
mistaken my head for the pillow, which g)j, a 
tomarily used: for a necturnal pincushion. [ protested 
inst such treatment in hat round terms, 
pointing to several perforations if my forehead. She 
told me I should willingly bear such trifling ills for 
the sake of the baby. I insisted upon it that I didn't 
think my duty as a parent to the immortal, required 
the surrender of my forehead as a pincushion, 
This was one of the many nights passed in this 
way. The truth was, that baby was what every 
oes aoe baby is, an autocrat—absolute and yy. 





How To Fieut a Durt.—There have been ty, 
duels, one serious, one comic. The latter was got up 
at a restaurant supper, when the’ quarrellers, two 
clerks, having taken too much wine, were induced to’ 
g° out early in the morning to have their eyes 

ndaged, and fight at ten paces: The seconds took 
care to'load the’ pistols with powder only, and at the 
moment of firing one who was present stuck a pin 
into the body of the principal below the waist, fe 
set up a dreadful howl, and, falling down for dead, in- 
sisted upon moaning out that he was so. 


Wants.—The rich in many cases want—sympathy 
for the iudigent.' The lawyer wants—a rich clien:. 
The physician wants—patients to use up his pills and 
pay off his bills, The mechanic wants—plenty of 
work, good spirits to do it, and prompt pay when 'tis 
done. The merchant wants—cash customers and 
extension of credit. Printers and editers want— 
every man to do do what is right, and to give them 
their dues. It is whispered that some young ladies 
want—husbands, we think this’ may be a mistake, if 
it is we will be happy to correct it. 

A Severe Resuxe.—Lord Braco, a miser of the 
most intense class, wasa Scotch judge of the last cen- 
tury. One of his farmers, seeing him one day pick 
up a farthing, said, “I would give a shilling, Lord 
Braco, to have a sight.of all the gold and silver you 
possess.” “ Well, man,” his lordship replied, “it 
shall cost you no more.” The shilling was paid down 
in hand, and his lordship fulfilled his part of the bar- 
gain, exhibiting to his tenant a considerable number 
of iron boxes filled with gold and silver money. 
“Now, my lord,” said the tenant, “I am as rich as 
you, after all.” “How, my man?” said his lordship. 
“ Because I see the money, my lord; and you have 
not.the heart to do anything more with it.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Comp Cream.—1l.Ib. of lard, 3ez. of spermaceti. 
Melt. with a gentle heat, and when cooling stir in 
orange flower water, loz., essence of lavender, 26 
drops. 

Prosr Brres.—Raw cotton and castor oil have re- 
stored frost-bitten limbs when amputstion was 
thought. to be necessary to preserve life, The cure is 
said to be infallible. 

To Perrume CLorues.—Cloves in coarse powder, 
1 ounce; cassia, 1 ounce; lavender-flowers, 1 ounce; 
lemon-peel, 1 ounce. Mix and put them into little 
bags, and place them where.the clothes are kept, or 
wrap the clothes round them, They will keep off 
insects. 

To Remove Inox-Moutp.—Dr. Thomson recom- 
mends that the part stained should be remoistened 
with ink; and this removed by the use of muriatic 
acid, diluted with five or six times*its weight of waier, 
when theold.and new stain will be simultaneously re- 


To Craw Kwtves.—A small, clean potato, with the 
end cut off, is a very convenient medium of applying 
brick dust to knives, a it about the Tight 
moisture; while the juice of the potato assists in re 
as Ving st#ins frem the surface. A better polish can 
be-obtained by this method than by any other we have 
tried, and with less labour. 

To Make awp Crear Corree.—Put 2 sufficient 
quantity of the coffee into the pot, and pour boiling 
water on it; stir it, and place it on the fire. Make it 
boil, and. as soon as four or five bubbles have risea 
take it off the fire and pour out a teaeupful and return 
it ;.set it down for one minute, then pour gently over 
the top one teacupful of cold water; let it stand one 
minute longer, and it will be bright and fine. 1! 
cold water, by its. greater density, sinks.and caries 
the grounds with it. 

Pea CHEEse.—There is, a very closo- resemblance 
between several animals, and, vegetable substances 
Thus animal milk. contasas.a, lange quantity of casey 
which is.the prineipah substance in cheese ; and peas 
Iso contain..a, Jarge; amount of the same subsiancm 
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i who have exhibited such an aptitude 

Toe ocatte commomtie, that they even make soup of 
birds’ nesta, have also found out that cheese can be 
madeof peas. For this purpose peas are boiled into 
athin paste, ther passed through a sieve, and an acid 
aided to the pea solution, which becomes curdled 
sweet milk by the action of the common rennet upon 
the latter. The solid part is then salted, pressed into 
cheese moulds, and it gradually acquires the taste and 
gmell of cheese. It is sold in the streets of Canton 
ander the name of “‘'Taofoo,” and when fresh it is a 
favourite article of Chinese food. 

Cure ror HypropHosta.—Mr. James Garth Mar- 
shall, of Leeds, assures us that his London physician 
and Sir Benjamin Brodie were convinced by Mr. 
Youatt, the celebrated veterinary surgeon, who, with 
his assistants, had been ragged bitten by mad dogs, 
that a perfect cure is to 
common nitrate of silver, easily 
the wound, as it decomposes the ‘saliva and — 
the virus. The subject 
world, it is as well to give it publicity. 





STATISTICS. 

Savines Banxs.—The following particulars res- 
pecting the operations of savings banks in the United 
Kingdom are given in a Pa tary statement 
which was i the other day. England and 
Wales, with a population of 20,061,725, have 515 of 
these banks; Scotland, with a population of 3,061,251, 
52 banks; Ireland, with a ee of 5,764,543, 53 
banks; and the islands in British seas, containing 
a population of 143,779, 2 banks. The total number 
of officers employed by all these banks was—unpaid, 
688; paid, 1,294; amount a by the 
unpaid officers, £888,170; by paid officers, £369,070; 
salaries and allewances ef the paid officers, £59,791 
7s. 11d.; annual expenses of management, inclusive of 
all payments and salaries, for the year ending Novem- 
ber 20th, 1862, £137,631 7s. 5d.; number of accounts 
remaining open on the same date, £1,588,189; total 
amoant owing to depesitors on Nevember 20th, 
£40,568,188 14s. 11d.; total amountinvested with the 
Commissioners for the Reduction ef the National Debt, 
including the surplus fund, £40,410,396 19s, 7d.; 
balance in the of the treasurer, £313,230 6s. 74.; 
rate of interest paid to depositors, £2 19s. 1d.; total | 
amouat of the surplus fund in the hands of the Com- 
missioners, £361,119 0s. 7d. ‘Lotal number of annai- 
ties granted from the commencement—Life: number, 
10,883; amount, £182,937, 2s.’ 64. ; 

946 ; amount, £16,789 14s. For term of : im-| 
mediate—number, 291; amouut,,.£4,918 14s. 6d.; de-| 
ferred--number, 17 ; amount, £275. Rate per cent. 
per annum en ‘the lof the bank for the expenses’ 
of management, 6s. 8d.; annual number of ts 
from depositors for fhe year ended November 20th, 
1862, £1,692,694; annual number.of payments to" 
depesitors for the same date, £1,054,563; average 
amount of receipts from depositors for the seme period, 
£4 8s. 4d.; while the average amount of payments to 
depositors was £8 17s, 44. ; 





GEMS. 


He that knows a little of the world, will admiire it 
enough to falldewn and worship it ;.but he that knows’ 
most, will most despise it. 

Wnex a man attains power, he‘has afl the virtue of 
an epitaph ; let him fall into. misfortune, and he has,all 
the vices of the prodigal son, 

Tur man who gives his children a habit of indastry, 
ps for them better than by giving them « stock 

money. q 





‘FRIENDSHIP. 
Friend after friend: 

Who haa notlost a ftiend? 
How beautiful, yet how sad the words, and-in what 
bosom de they not find a lodgment? Gone, ‘yes, gone’ 
for ever. For when once this lamp flickers, 
fades away and dies, mortal hands canaot relight it 
again.on earta. .A friend,and there is no light .mean- 
ing to be attached to the word friend,.one whe is true 

and sincere, 
But, alas, how many who 


P a to be our friends, 
in days of presperity and heuith, 


desert us the me-; 


found by allowing the | 
to filterinto | 


riend will not fail to make a goed adviser, and as such 
‘wught te be looked up to with confidence and trust. 
But to the orphan bereft of fond and loving parents 
to and guide and protect his tender years 
through the crooked paths of this ever-changing and 


like | shifting life, how valued then the presence and influ- 


ence of a friend! One whose walk through life is 
bound up in the interest of his fellow man. 

How sweet the reflection, when a wanderer away 
from home and friends, surrounded by strangers, or if 
not strangers, those whe do not take an interest in our 
welfare, te know that there are those at home who are 
true, even in death. 

People living in large cities are apt to acquire feel- 
ings foreign to their natures. This may not be appli- 
cable as a general rule, but it is frequently the case. 
The many wrecks of humanity which we see every day 
in our midst are sad realities of the erring nature of 
mankind. 

But amid all thy griefs, never despair, never falter, 
never lose sight of the prize that awaits those who are 
faithful to the end. 

Beat on, beat on, O weary heart, 
Through serrow and through pain; 

Amid the darkest earthly scenes 
Be thou in faith the same! 

Beat on, beat on, and falter not 
Till life's sad journey’s ¢’er, 

For yonder, ’neath the liftiug clouds, 
There lies a brighter shore. 

Beat on, beat on, O weary hart, 
Ner cease thy ings e'er, 

Till every doubt has passed away, 
And vanished every fear! 

Beat on, beat on in joyous hope, 
Till life's last, lingering ray 

, Has faded into shades of night, 

That ends in cleudless day! N. A. 8. 

Pack your cares in as.small a space as you can, 50 
that you ean carry them yourself and not let them 
annoy others. 

Tue Wixe-Borriz.—“ I think the intimacy which 
is begotten over the wine-bottle, has no heart,” says 
Thackeray. “ Inever knew a good feeling come from 
it, or an honest friendship made by it: it only entices 
meu, and ruins them; it is only a phantom of friend- 
ship and feeling, called up by the delirious blood and 
the wicked spells of the wine.” 





OH, COME AGAIN. 


Ox! come again, once more, I pray, 
Ye joyous spring-time hours, 

With balmy breath and:sunny skies, 
And fragrant, blooming flowers. 

Return once more, and from thewale, 
The wildwood and the plain, 

Shall echo forth a gladsome song, 
‘A thrilling, sweet refrain. 

The putling brooks will:then awake 
From winter's cold embrace, 

And gaily through the meadows green 
Their silvery courses.trace. 

The tender buds that hid away 
From winter’s snew and. gloom, 

Their tiny Jeaves will quick unfold 
And robe ‘the fields i bloom. 

Ah! then, we'll wait with anxious gaze, 
Through days so dark and drear, 

Fer tokens on the snow-clad hills 
Which tell that thou art near. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Lares Forrune.—lIi is said that the Duke of 
Oleveland has left nearly a miltion sterling of personal 
property. 
‘Vastr.o¥ THE ARCHDUKE Maximilian TO RomE.— 
We:have heard that, beforethe Archduke Maximilian 
comes to Paris, he is going ‘to Rome to arrange 
‘with ‘the Pope the future conduct of religions matters 





ment sickness or adversity appears. ‘Such -are not our in M 


friends, but our companions, whe are always ready to 
desert us the moment a favourable opportunity presents 


itself, 
To the child of adversity doubly dear is the word 
friend ; a friend who has suecoured and assisted them 


when hope bad well-nigh fled, when life seemed rather 
46 a curse than a blessing. Then it is that the presence 
of atrne and Jike the presence 
of an angel than a human being. ‘ 

To the high-born and the child of woalth a true 


Tue Otp Corper Comace—We hear that she 
‘copper coin will here long be declared an illegal 
tender, and that the, Master of the Mint is particularly 
desirous to afford ample facilities for its return to the 
‘Mint previous tothe issue of -an official proclamation 
to the above éffect. 
Tne Revat Mavso.eum.—The royal 
at Windser is being decerated at the expente of the 





“Royal children. The spaces between the carved stone 


é 
% 


ribs of the roof; ‘which spring from the capitals ef the 
finely-cut pilasters of the walls, are being filled with 
the-richest -enamelied mosaics, consisting of thousands 
of pieces, arranged in the most costly and beautiful 
designs. 

A Prapvtent DraLEer.—Ono of the largest French 
dealers in English bottle-beer has just been senteneed 


| to three months’ imprisonment and 5,000 francs fine, 


for vending spurious beer under the labels of English 
brewers. It is pretty nearly time that a little pro- 
tection was offered in this matter. 

Weppinc Cakes.—His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales revived the geod old custom, at his mar- 
tiage, of sending slices of bride-cake around to his 
friends and acquaintances; and this fashion is now 
followed very extensively by our aristocracy, and wil? 
doubtless again become general. 


Wariixe Antierpations.—We hear on the best 
authority that General Garibaldi and the King of 
Italy, who are in perfect accord, are so confident of 
the spread of war in the spring that a descent on the 
coast of Dalmatia is already arranged, for which a 
celebrated English volunteer, who has before served 
pad Garibaldi, has already received his commis- 

ion. 


A Preventive.—The glass chimneys used for 
kerosene and gas burners are often broken by being 
suddenly placed, when cold, over the flame. The 
danger of fracture may be prevented, it is said, by 
making a minute notch on the bottom of the chimney 
with a diamond. This precaution has been used in 
large establishments, and not a single glass has beem 
broken, by heat, in three years. 

Campnor BAtis.—1. Melt three drachms of sper— 
maceti and four drachms of white wax with one 
ounce of almond oil; and stir in three draehms of 
powdered camphor. Pour the compound inte galli- 
pots, so as te form cakes. They may be coloured 
with alkanet, &c. 2. Lard, two ounces; white wax, 
two ounces; powdered camphor, half an ounce; melt, 
and proceed as before. Used for rubbing on the hands: 
after washing them, te prevent chaps, and also to: 
whiter the skin. 

Curious Custom.—The causes for which a Maho- 
metan woman may demand a divorce are clearly and 
broadly laid down in the Koran, and her evidence is 
sufficient, because the Mahometan Jaw suppeses that a 
woman must be violently aggrieved befere the modesty 
ef her sex will allow her te appear in public with such 
application. All she has to do is to place hef slipper, 
reversed—that is, with the sole upward—before the: 
cadi, and the case is finished; the divorcee is granted 
without further inquiry. 

ROYAL VISIT TO NETLEY HOSPITAL 

Ir will be remembered that one of the first visits 
paid by her Majesty after her bereavement was to the- 
large military hospital at Netley, which was opened 
fer invalids last spring. The Queen has again showm 
her care for the army and for this hospital, in whicl» 
the late Prince Consort took a warm interest, by pay— 
ing ite second visit. 

Her Majesty ved at once that she had not 
forgotten any the incidents of her former visit. 
by desiring to see first the women’s quarters, with 
which.she was not pleased on that occasion, but was 
now satisfied with the . The Queenthen 
visited the wards, a less laborious task than last year, 
as thereare ‘very fow patients in the hospital, the in- 
valids from the home stations having now ceased to 
come, andthe ships with the.tropical invalids net.ar- 
riving till a mont& or two lator. 

Her Majesty said.a few kind words to the men im 
bed, and then made particular inquiries of Dr. Ander- 
son, the eneral,.as to the health of the mew 
te whom she had speken last year. Tint officer was 
no little.eurprised to find that the Queen had a distinct 
recollection ef several cases, although her notice of 
of them must have been almost momentary. Her 
Majesty:also entered the dining-hall, where the. men 
who were able to leave their beds were at dinner, and 
carefully inspected the arrangements there. 

The Queen then left the office, and went to ‘the 

officers’ messroom—a fine large room which 
has just been completed, and in which are placed her 
own and-that of the late Prince Consort, pre- 
sented by herself. Her Majesty expressed her approval 
of everything, and desired that she might be informed 
when the invalids from the foreign stations would 
arrive, 0 that it is hoped Netley will be honoured by 
another visit. 


During her visit the Queen was attended by the 
entire militery and medical staff, including Colénel 
Wilbraham, O©.B,, the Commandant; Dr. Anderson, 
Ingpector-General ; Deputy-Inspectors Longmore and 
» Major Rawlings, the Professors of the 
Army Medical Sehoel, Mr. Tucker, the Rev. Mr. 
Orezier, and Staff-Surgeons Moorhead, Fyffe, Smith, 





Davidson, &c. 
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although more popular. The pleasure occasioned by it is of 
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495 | in which that excitement is conveyed. This is the reason 


from the excitement 


pathies; not uced but heightened only by the form 
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ING ScHooL... ... .. 481] THs Brow-pire ... ... 495| Why mere popularity is not a test of the elegance of poetry. 
Mr Sara's Oprvron or Tae Warts tHe Dass The uncritical reader calls that the best poetry by which h 

CANADA... 1 ae 485) Ducures ... ... .. 496| is most pleased. 
Tax Romayce or Fey- A. Youre Grim From | Watrer Manrrep, who is nearly twenty years of age, fair 

wick Hat... --» 488) tHe Couytry 497 | complexion, height 5 ft 6 in, good-tempered, fond of home, 
Trovete my tHe River 490/ Secr-Mave +» 500 | and in a business of his own worth £160 a year, would 
Marrrtve a Forreve ... 491 Iersn ¢. Evertsh ... ... 502 | like to marry a goung lady about seventeen or eighteen 
icecitm™atTe OnILDREN | Woman ann Her Master 502 | years of age. 

or Cuartes IL... ... 493) Tae Secret CHamper... 505/ Poy or tHe VALLEY notifies that she is disengaged 
ADMIRALTY Bonaire que 493 | “Lily” is very fair, with light, long, curling hair, bright 
Bentua’s Jkatousy ... 493 | blue eyes, highly accomplished and thoroughly domesti- 
Tae WaTrror THE Nie 494 cated. She is seventeen, and has good prospects. A dark 
Pears mee aang... 406; Rememe 510 | gentleman is “Lily's.” deaw ideal 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Marner.—Keelage means the duty paid by s ship on 
coming into port. 
Ronert Bayxs.—The most beautiful of the minor poems 
of Milton is unquestionably his “ Hymn to the Nativity.” 


has 


changed the desert and’the forest into cultivated flelds; that | 


raised man from the condition of the savage; that has 


has covered the earth with cities and the ocean with ships; 
that has given us abundance, comfort and elegance, instead 
of. want, misery and barbarism— 


A 


I consider compliments, no matter whether coming from | 


“ All is the gift of industry; whate’er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful.” 
Roven Pessie sends us the following: “Mr, Editor,— 


P. S.—The elephant is the most gigantic of existing | male or female, as nothing more than prismatic bubbles, 


quadrupeds. The mastodon is extinct. 


blown with the assistance of ‘soft soap!'’” 


What do the 


A Youne Marrver, whose age is twenty-two, and who has | ladies, especially, think of this ““pebble ?" 

Vio.ante.—It is a weak experiment to call in gratitude as 
an ally to love. Love is a debt which inclination always 
W. J. P.—The back numbers of the Lospoy Reaper have | pays, obligation never; and the moment it becomes luke- 


served ten years upon salt water, would be happy to corre- 
spond with “‘ Marion ML” 


been reprinted.. In reply to your other questions, we refer 
E l ply your | q 
you to the notices at the end of this page. 


dark, and slender, but has no money, and is desirous to | 
meet with a kind husband | 
BenxJsamin.—If you possess all the qualifications you specify, 


we think you are certainly eligible for a situation in either a 
: booking-house or a merchant's office. } 
: D. Provost.—Never mind the falsehoods, they are like the 
a ee distorted retiections from an uneven mirror, which suffer 
death by contact with each other. + 
Baso.—A weak mind sinks under prosperity as well as | 
7 Ft under adyersity. A strong and deep mind has two highest 
} > tides: when the moon is at the full, and—when there is no | 
moon. 


| 
Axice.—You are like the lady who, upon being separated | 


re) 4 from her husband, changed her religion, being determined 
j as she said, to avoid his company in this world and the 
next. 


Tempce desires to correspond with “Constance.” Is 
twenty-eight years of age, 6 ft. in height, and very good- 
looking; has an income of over £1,300 per annum; is of 
’ good family ; and will be happy to exchange cartes-de-visite. 
a J. Haapy, of Nottinghamshire, replies to “ Bella” that he 
is a young bachelor, very good-looking, highly-respectably 
? iy connec’ed ; and will be happy to correspond and exchange 

oa cartes-de-visite. 

F. J. Barey.—The standard height of the Life Guards is 
6 ft; growing lads of eighteen are, however, taken at 
5ft.10in. The standard of recruits for the line varies, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the service. 

Lisretro.—Although a musical tragedy was enacted at 
Rome towards the end of the 15th century, the real epoch of 
m the music of the drama can scarcely be dated before 
n 1597, and its first appearance was at Florence. 

4 F. L—t.L. Sir Isaac Newton was the first to examine the 
| r+ prismatic colours. 2. For a table of the disparsive powers 

of a great number of different substances, see Brewster's 
@ptics in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

R. Bawy.—No; form is the primary source of all heauty 
in the three arts; on that alone must the artist depend if 
he would produce a work capable of giving universal plea- 
' sure. 

: G. P.—Yes; both cavalry and infantry are frequently 

{ counted by their weapons. Thus we say a thousand horses 
te for the one, and ten thousand bayonets, as it may be, for 

¥ the other. 
i Ciara MansFteD.—Personal charms may indeed gain you 
admirers; but there must be mental qualities to retain them. 
fi Horace had a delicate feeling of this when he refused to re- 
strict the pleesures of the lover merely to his eyes, but added 
also those of the ear. 

Merepira.—Your position would seem to be certainly a 
difficult one; but you should refiect that it is better to have 
@ great deal of harm happen to one than a little: a great 
deal may rouse you to remove what only a little would ac- 
custom you to endure. 

iat James BrapsHaw.—The lines on the origin of Edinburgh 
: are very pungent, and the witty satire has something like 
t the real Attic salt in it But it would suit the columns of 
goer “ Notes and Queries” better than our own; and we there- 

} fore decline it, with many thanks. 
Matitpa.—The hoar frost or white frost which appears in 
g the mornings, chiefly in spring and autumn, is merely frozen 
dew. It is generally the consequence of a sudden clearing 
up of the weather after rain, when a considerable degree of 
cold is produced by the rapid evaporation. 

Younc Arrtist.—Elydoric painting is effected by a vehicle 
composed of oil and water, invented by M. Vincent, of Mont- 
petit. Its object is to add the fresh appearance of water 

“4 colours and the extreme finish of miniature painting to the 
z y mellowness of oil colours. 
j Heartseast desires to become acquainted (with a view to 
matrimony) with some gentleman of high character and 
respectable connections; her age is twenty. She is tal 


warm and evanescent, reminiscences on the scoré of grati- 


| tude only serve to smother the flame. Rely upon it, you 
Autce timidly intimates that she is twenty-eight, tall, | 9re still heart-whole. 


and 
was 


the 


and 


J. 


the 





7 
You write nonsense; why should “you despise the world 


dentl 


age, 
hair and moustache, and in moderate 
would be happy to 

that he would make 
experiment? 

G. 
region to which the souls of the virtuou 
poets, to be after 
represented as a 
Heraea. te jo: ts of the blessed spiri 
Hercules. @ enjoyments o' ts 
abode were held to consist in the 
their delight on earth, carried on in a calmer and happier 
climate, beautifully described in the well-known passage in 


_“ Thee to the Elysian plains, earth's farthest 
dwells, the gods 


Crara Bettn—The substances ai 
cleanse and a 
gredients employe 
they should 
they be too 
adhere to the gums and ‘be disagreea! 
pumice-stone is one of those substances that act entirely by 
mechanical attrition, and 
dient in tooth-powder intended for daily use. It is, how~ 
ever, generally to be found im the various advertised denti- 
frices, which are remarkable for their rapid one eee 


THE MARINER'S FAREWELL. 
I love thee! I love thee! yet bid thee adieu! 
The dark clouds are flitting my pathway above, 
The home of my youth soon will fade from my view, 
But my lode-star shall still be the light of thy love. 


The grim frown of Fortune is now hanging o'er me, 
The sunshine of Hope has long fled far away, 

My course throngh the future uncertain before me, 
And only illum’d by thy love's gentle ray. 

I love thee! I love thee! but, dearest. awhile 
We part till the gloom of the present is gone; 

The dark clouds may vanish, and Fortune may smile, 
And 1, safe returning, may claim thee anon. 


I love thee! Tlove thee! but, dearest, adieu— 
My comrades await me, my boat stems the tide— 
Yet ever to thee I'll be faithful and true; 
For thy love is my lode-star, my trust, and my guide. 
OmEca Z 
Joxnysoy.—Your letter almost put us out of patience. 
all that isin it?" The world is a very good world; and 
not made simply to be despised by us. You have evi- 
imbibed the detestable cant of some false teacher of 
awworm tribe. 


A Sourrarger.—The following simple metiod is given by a 
rson who has been cured of stammering :—Take a large 
cornet of barley or wheat, or a smooth pebble, 
under the tongue, in the centre and as far back as possible ; 


and place it 
keep it there, except when eating or sleeping, until the 


cure is complete. 


F. W., who is 5 ft. 8in. in height, twenty-two years of 
of dark comp having brown eyes, derk pews 
8 e, 
correspond with “Maud,” and is sure 
good husband. Will“ Maud” try the 


F.—In the Greek mythology the Elysium Fields is the 
8 were said, by the 
death. They are variously 

of the infernal realms, or islands 
estern Ocean, beyond the nae x. 


same that were 


Odyssy : 


end, 
Where Rhadamanthus shall send ; 
Where mortals easiest pass the careless hour ; 
There neither winter comes, nor snow, nor shower ; 
But ovean ever to refresh mankind, 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind” 


to the teeth, to 
them, are dentifrices. The in- 
should not be too hard or gritty, lest 
the enamel of the teeth; nor shouki 
or adhesive, for, in that case, they would 
ble, “Finely-powdered’ 


is hence an objectionable ,ingre. 


the teeth Finely-powdered Bath-brick is 
tance of a similar nature to pumice; and, like that 


article, should only be occasionally employed. 

bone, coral and prepared chalk are also commonly-used for 
the same purpose, but the latter is rather too soft and absor- 
bent to form the sole ingredient of a tooth-powder. Char- 
coal acts partly mechanically and partly by its 
properties of destroying foul smells aad 
tion. For this purpose it should be newly 
well-closed vessels, as b 


chemical 
arresting f 
barnt 
air 





and industrious wife. 


early and simple poetry, and pervades no less that of the 
most civilized communities. Yet this class of poetry is less 
truly and emphatically poetical than the imaginative, 


with dark eyes and hair, and would make an affectionate | 


i Aw Asprrant oF THE Muses—The expression of passion, | foulmess and spongi 
* sentiment, or pathos is the most common and universal of | are employed on account of 
r¢ all sources of poetical pleasure. It is the very soul of all | action. Sulphate of posash 

H used, use 
ht solubility 


E 


putrefac~ 

e jure to, the it rapidly foson 
owteredl Tieaenty, cieidhons’ terk, 
‘and are very useful in 
Myrrh and mastic 
and ereara of tanar 


of their powders and their 
Phosphate of soda and 


beca ° 


f the gri 
ig weter. 


common 
are often employed, and possess the advantage of being 
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| 


move unpleasant chlorides 
lime and soda. The two latter may be used by b; of 
teeth with water to which a Tittle 

been added. 


parted by tobacco 
common strawberry is an elegant natural dentir, 
readily dissolves the tartarous incrustations on the 
and imparts an agreeable odour to the breath, —-, 
Asax.—A pontoon is a kind of flat-dottomed 
rally lined within and without with tin. Our pone fete 
about 21 feet long, 5 feet broad, and 2 deep. They are “4 
ried eleng with i ye for the of making tongs. 
rary bridges, called pontoon which 
pursued over rivers. ad om amy to 
E. D. F.—Kaolin is nothing more than the Chi 
for porcelain clay. Its essential component parte mean 
aud alumina; the former usually preponderates,  7;, 
kaolin ef Cornwall, and probably of other countries, n4 
derived from the decomposition of the felspar of granits 


| rocks. 


J: Cox.—Take time before you come to the 
speak of. Your Flora may have many 
have yet disclosed themselves to 
that when a prejudice is formed, 
glass, which magnifies things 
them at the other. 

L. M. N.—The Elgin marbles, which sa 
so much about, consist chiefly of the p mower Mod yo 
Parthenon at Athens, and are now deposited with some aj. 
ditions at the British Museum. They consist of ancient bas. 
reliefs, statues, &c., and are unquestionably the finest pro: 
ductions of sculpture in the world. 

A. T. P.—We do not believe that servants are “ the greatest 
plague of life,” as it is the flippant fashion to declare, Thy 
expression is @ mere pert, parrot phrase, and, if it means 
anything, indicates a heartless want of consideration on ths 
part of those who utter it. We recommend you to think over 
the advice of wise old Fuller: “If thou art a master, be 
sometimes blind; if a servant, sometimes deaf.” , 

Grorce Ev ns would have much pleasure in co d- 
ing with “Constance.” He has an income of £80) per 
annum, and on the death of an aged relative expects a con. 
siderable increase. His position is that of army, surgeon 
Will be happy to exchange cartes-de-visite, is over 6 ft.in 
height, has dark hair and complexion, ahd is generally con. 
sidered handsome. 

Peter Waicnt.—The term horse-power, as applied to 
steam engines, refers to the weight which they are capable 
of raising to a given height in a given time. Watt estimated 
a single horse-power at 32,000 pounds, avoirdupois, lifted to 
the height of one foot per minute; this is, however, nearly 
double the work of a single horse, as usually applied to 
raising weights. _ 

Damox.—If she does not by-and-bye, in conversation, 
throw off her sentimentality, you may safely come to the 
conclusion that her feelings for you are noé very deep. The 
less water you have in your kettle the sooner it begins.to 
make a noise and ©; and people who are always 
talking sentiment are generally very shallow in their: feel. 


Conclusion you 
more virtues than 
iis She's pee 
3 2 
at one end, ‘nd ‘dimaiane 


A. Jamuas.—If we are to credit Foster, and we are. not ac. 
quainted with a better authority, back implies little and cam- 
mon, battle: He further adds that it was invented in Walea 


Communications Recervep.—OCLara : We have 
not been able to learn what is the diminutive of the ngme; 
fora ite one, however, that of Maria, we believe “Bi” 
is used familiarly—An Amatecr: We could not 
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volume six treats of the locomotive, 
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. FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE FROM £8 8s. 
a Sep RE 
ar. ; 
These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 
1, The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be produced 9. The cotton required for any strength of seam whatever | ease of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty 1) 
me from any other kind of Sewing Machine, | is as fine again as that needed by other machines. derangement. 
ica 9, Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the seam | 10. As a result, much finer work can be produced than by| 17. Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; a 
he cannot possibly rip. — ’ , | any other machine. | month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected without any 
s 3, It is not possiblé to give way in wear, or in washing | il. Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of the charge for use. 
ite cr ironing. A 5 j under cotton. 18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
4, If cut at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger than 12. The Machine will stitch from a single thickness of without limit at the addresses of the purchasers. 
ou the fabric itself. - 5 3 cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cioth. 19. In additicn to all the operations performed by othe: 
an 5, if the most elastic fabric be stitched con the bias, this 13, The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when set,| Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 
er stitch will remain perfect when all others give way. remains always the same, | binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these Machines 
ve 6. If the stitch be cut or broken, the adjoining ones re- 14. When desired, the Machine will make its cwn braid, | hem-stitch, embroider, and appliqué, three operations pecu- 
es main perfect. — ry in cotton, silk, or Berlin wocl], and stitch it on at the same liar to these only. 
7. the Machine, both beginning, ending, and everywhere, | moment. 20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible t) 
ar fastens off its own ends. | 15. The Machine produces a greater variety of results, make a crooked seam, except desired. 
he 8, Ifa seam be wrongly sewn, or a garment requires al- | plain and ornamental, than any other whatever. | 21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost im- 
d- teration, the stitching may be undone with perfect facility. | 16, No Machine will equal it in simplicity of operation, ‘possible to miss a stitch. 
3. 
4 READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of *‘ The Queen,” and which will be forwarded on applicativn. 
at Illustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, post free, from the 
“ = = = ae ae 
: GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, ([ReMultd B90 me 
. | AO Do ih rae aR ated detract oth inte! lic orate 
. AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE. 
i. 
er 
REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM 
2 
: BY USING 
; 9 
le 
d 
" ® 
: Salata hasta ati Peamieacniacancaiig-ak Be 
. N efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 
: to the coast. The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. It is invigorating 
4 alike to old and young, feeble and robust. For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 
r recommended, 
. 7 v . . . ° ° . ‘ 
The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
; is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 
. process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and restoring 
" ‘health. ; 
. Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL and W. L. SCOTT, Esg., who 
° have analysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 
s . e . . ¢ bd . 
. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 lb., 141b., 28 lb., and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 
a ‘ ° P ° 
. by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb., 4s.; 561b., 8s.; 112 lb., 16s. 
d 
mn 
it : Sole Proprietors, 
of 
TIDMAN AND SON, CHEMISTS, 
- 10, WORMWOOD STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 
3 
re > 
“ ° egey | LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
~o bo ’ . v) - - 
2 ! | \EETH.— Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel 8 Bpecialite. A superfluous hair from the face without the 
—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, | slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 


in" 
wh ; economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in Ross’s T ca bead Va ; 5 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or | Stamps. Ross’s Tomer MaGazrnr, 1d., monthly; had 
THE OLD ESTABLISHED gratis on application, ¥ a» : | of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 


al, ENTISTS 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; | Holborn, London. 
tom ; zh Liv 


ke-street ; Birmi , 65, New. . rl + 7 ; TQPNTO 
eepod!, 106, Dukesinens 5 Pirminghem, 65, Mow.stress EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS — 
= Dressing Cases, Travelling Dressing Bags, Des- 


Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas. 

ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK | PFYWO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. | Patch Boxes, Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Mounted and 
; MAKER. by Special Appointment, to her Ma- | each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; | ‘Albuz Jo ngs ah the Wwrtng f vi of eaEnio 
jesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and | 1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s | table for P bs - gpl ber . bs: » rr Pi ee 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, | 64. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; pucseren Sor X resprita, 9f ROOMS TUEN, 5) Fwcommlly, W. 
invites attention to the superior workmanship and | 1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
elegance of desi ehh. a> P | Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- tery in hot climates and diarrhea in our own 
nce of design of his extensive stock of watches and |} 5 eadieands Cnacdilee colhene pte sae tena he" safely é by tl ‘fying 
mie de | salty qubsenah-to-Gerege’ Dryer, 00, Mogens ditrcat, |oqency, of thoes well baown. pile. “Within these fow 
‘ni ia. | y ded to.—Geor, rer, 9 t reet, | 2 y rell-known pills. ithin these few 
jeter gold foreign wana Strong silver lever iosgune | London. ri as years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
jentlemen’s — do. do. 10| Gentlemen's gold compen- | re . : on SE > |was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 

Ladies’ or Gentlemen's gold i | QIPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. Sg pate 
WEE inuhinerin ieee 8 ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces | ™#aay is dispelled by general purification of | the 
Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 3 whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d.,| ; hu ‘ th, - Fogenerating influence over every Organ. 
Gold and silver pock , fa and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— Thus the very means for A dain mange, | the sighing, 

pocket. chronometers, astronomical, ? og as Megs ea I vomit: i i 2 
3 bran : st'0 ages : vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
diction bracket clocks of every description, An Ah. Shas, 206, High Holter. of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
lega . : ; “at : es 
and guacd chaleie & of London-made fine gold Albert REY HAIR.— 248, High Holborn, London.—| tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
Dew pe de as ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair—|upon. Whatever may have immediately.given rise to 
35 Bont 61, Strand (adjoining Coutt’s Bank); 34 and} Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye | the irritation of the bowels, these pills soothe the irri- 
ne oyal Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine | is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any | tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
Compass F P I v 
Pass Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. | shade produced. jof the intestines. 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
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